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ol the moſt maſculine crimes to ſatisfy her 


ambition, and of the moſt ſcandalous ex- 
ceſſes to vary her pleaſures. The marchi- 
oneſs de Coetquen enſlaved, and deceived 
Turenne. The cardinal Legate, intoxi- 
cated with his paſſion for the dutcheſs de 
Crequi, confidently ſaid to the duke, my 


- © pleaſure would be leſſened by one half, 


if I thought I were not underſtood.” 


The duke of Orleans, more ſolicitous 
about the graces of his perſon than his 
fame, after acknowleging that he was jealous 
of his firſt wife, excited the ſuſpicions of 
his ſecond. The queen's maids of honour 
were too often tempted not to yield ſome- 


times. Thoſe of the dutcheſs of Orleans, 
who were diſmiſſed upon a ſuſpicion of 


gallantry, were conſtantly replaced by 
others, who with prohibitions to pleaſe, 
had forms the moſt likely to difobey, Se- 


veral of our celebrated beauties carried 


with them into foreign courts our paſſi - 

ons and our luxury. 3 . 
Mademoiſelle de Keroualle * reigned 

in England, with as much power as any 


" ® Louiſa Rence de Penancoet, created dutcheſs of 
Portſmouth in 1762, and dutcheſs d' Aubignẽ in 1694, 
this laſt title deſcended to her ſon Charles Lenox duke 
of Richmend : ſhe was preſented to king Charles II. by 
Henrietta his: ſiſter. The moſt powerful of her rivals 


was Nell Gwin, an Engliſh actreſs, mother to the duke _ 


of St, Albans, | 
TP: | woman 


— 


of . Madam de Maintenon. 3 


woman could poſſeſs who was miſtreſs to 
a king inceſlantly oppoſed by his parlia- 
ment. Mademoiſelle * la Perouſe go- 
verned the electreſs of Bavaria, although 
the was beloved by the elector. Made- 
moiſelle de la Tremouille conſoled her- 
ſelf in Denmark for having failed in her 
attempts upon the king's, heart, by the 
glory of enſlaving his 1 „ and the 
great chancellor +., 1 


Louvois himſelf felt the nch paſſion): 
Skins du Freſnoy, the wife 'of one of 
his clerks, after having tried the effects 
of her charms, upon monſieur de Villeroi, 
and the duke de Caderouſe, attacked the 
monarch, and his miniſter, was diſliked by 
one, and enſlaved the other. Louvois, 
however powerful, however in 
in all things elſe, yet ſubmitted to the ge- 
neral law, which decrees, that the miſtreſs 
of a ſtateſman ſhall be his chief counſellor. 
That he might yield with greater decency, 


* Prince George afterwards married to queen Anne. 
1 The count of Griffenfeld. 


Madame du Freſnoy ſups here every nicht; flie has 


the form of a nymph; a divinity; but madame Scarbn, 
madame de ry Fayette, and I think her inferiour in beauty 
to madame de Grignan. Not that her complexion j is leſs 
Sne, or her mein leſs noble, but her eyes have no expreſ- 
ſion, the make of her face is not to be compared to youra, 
her mouth ĩs not perfect. She is ſo, intent ꝑpon her own 
beauty, that .ſhe ſpeaks: but. very little, Jet that little 
ſeems to become LA lde $ bn * Ja. 1 
| nf a | 


* f 
* „„ 
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he thought fit to raiſe his miſtreſs, and 
created a poſt for her in the queen's houſ- 
hold. She was made lady of the bed: he 
received all petitions from her hands: 
and every one Eourted her intereſt,” eee 


It happened one days that a W 4 old 
woman preſt in among the croud which 
furrounded the king, when he was at din- 
ner: the duke of Orleans put her back, 
aſking her what ſhe wanted. Monſieur, 
* ſaid ſhe, I would intreat the king to pro- 
4 cure - the means of ſpeaking to mon- 
< ſeigneur de Louvois. There is ma- 
dame du Freſnoy, replied the king, he 
, M0; do it eaſier than I can.” 
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CHAPTER n. lan 
2 be Ae and return * Madame | 
de Mon TESPAN, 


ee. ADAM E de Monteſpan, no Sanger 

Ar troubled with her huſband, "ſupported 
by her family, and depending upon her 
fruitfulneſs for the preſervation of theking's 
affections, began to ſhew her power, and 
to reign with oſtentation. She had ac- 
companied the king in his j journey to Flan- 


ders the — year, and had ſo far 
overcome 


J 


of . Madam de Maintenon. E 


overcome e principle of virtue, . every 
nicer ſenfe 0 ſhame, and regard to de- 
cency, that ſhe ſhewed herſelf to the world 
without a bluſh, in the character of mi- 
ſtreſs to the king. Till then, ſhe had 
appeared either uncertain of her place, or 
anxious for her reputation. But, ſecure 
of her influence over the king, ſhe threw 
off all reſtraint, and openly brayed. the 
ueen, la Valliere, and the whole king- 
om. Perhaps ſhe thought that by aſſum· 
ing airs of denne and importance, the ir- 
ſe larity of her conduct might be leſs 
be fed to cenſure : perhaps the feared 
that the king, by keeping his paſſion for her 
concealed, might confirm himſelf in ſeru- 
les, which undiſſembled guilt often de- 
vat Or perhaps ſhe had till then, been 
carried away with the pleaſure of imitat- 
ing a lover too young to know what real 
randeur was, and too tender to ſolicit it. 
wever it is certain, that ſhe at firſt re- 
lJuctantly 15 and afterwards eagerly 
graſped at a honours, every advantage, 
with which ambition could be ſatisfied, 


that repin'd at not being placed upon 4 

throne. | | 
Thep 2 and great lr lords of Nt court 

were delighted to king reſtored 


to them, 3 this ſecret i Ae had too 
long kept from their adorations. Their 
W was Now F to the mar- 

— chioneſs, ; 


— 
* 
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chioneſs, through her they engaged the fa- 
vour of their ſoverei Every in- 
erxreaſed dependance an ſervility. 1 fl was 
dignity in the lover, all haughty diſtance 
in the miſtreſs, in the courtier all profound 
en et and adulation. 


This was the era of the change that was 

introduced in our manners, they became 

more eaſy, more flexible, but loſt in free- 
dom what they gained | in politenefs, 


M dame de Monteſpan endeavoured to 
ie imperious vice with humble pi- 
ety. She had formed a ſet of morals for 
herſelf, too looſe for a chriſtian, too ſevere 
for a miſtreſs. Her fine hands did not diſdain 
to work for the poor: ſhe. forced herſelf to 

believe that frequent alms, a conſtant at- 
tendance at divine ſervice, ſome exterior 
practices of devotion would purchaſe a 


pardon for her ſcandalous adultery. She 


_ even/preſented herfelf at the holy table, fa- 
voured by fome abſolutions, Which ſhe 
purchaſed from mercenary, and e 
by artifice from ignorant pee. 5 


One day ſhe endeavoured to TORY * 
ſolution from the curate of a village, who 


had been recommended to her, on account - 


of his flexibility. What, ſaid this man 
of God to her, are you that marchio- 
15 "Help de Monteſpan, whoſe erime is an 
8 a offence 


— 
* 


of Madam de Maintenon. 7 
< offence to the whole kingdom? Go, 
* madame, renounce your wicked habits, 
and then come to this awful tribunal.* 


Madame de Monteſpan went away in a 
rage, and complained to the king of the 
inſult ſhe had received, demanding juſtice 

upon the confeſſor, as if perſevering in his 
duty had been a crime againſt her. The 

king, who was not fure that his authority 
extended ſo far, as to judge of what paſſed 
in the facraments between God and man, 
conſulted Boſſuet, whoſe learning he re- 
ſpected, and the duke de Montauzier, 
whoſe ſtedfaſt virtue he revered. Boſſuet 
without heſitating a moment, praiſed the 
- prieſt for an act of reſolution and courage, 
which probably he could not have been ca- 
pable of himſelf, and Montauzier replied 
with {till leſs reſerve, that madame de 
Mionteſpan ought to thank him for having 
ſpared her the guilt of ſacrilege. Yet 
- madame de Montauzier had been gene- 
rally ſuſpected of rivetting the chains 
which her huſband would have broke. 


The king, whoſe heart was formed to 
receive thoſe truths which ſovereigns are ſo 
little accuſtomed to hear, promiſed them, 

that as ſoon as he returned from the army 
he would break off all connexion with the 
marchioneſs de Monteſpan; he even per- 
mitted Boſſuet to write to him freely upon 
1 obs 1 that 


- œ—ꝗ—H— — — 


3 which he never re 
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that ſubject; there are two of his letters 
to Lewis, in which he earneſtly exhorts 
him, by every motive of religion, every 
fentiment of glory, to continue faithful to 


his oaths, 


When the king returned from the cam- 
paign, the conteſt between love and de- 


votion was renewed ; the family of Mor- 


temar practiſed all their arts; the marchi- 


oneſs de Monteſpan ſpread all her allure- 


ments; the devotees made pathetick re- 


monſtrances, but the king ſtill continued 
irreſolute. The queſtion was, whether 
the miſtreſs ſhould be baniſhed from court 
or not, and this queſtion was diſcuſſed 
as a very difficult caſe of conſcience. At 


Paris all agreed that ſhe ought to be re- 


moved: at court piniom were divided. 


The rigid caſuiſts, who were all ene- 


mies to madame de Monteſpan, — * 5 
with Boſſuet, that this correſpondance 
ſhould be broke off in the moſt open man- 


ner imaginable. They preached to the 
king, that he ought not to diſpoſe of his 


heart as he pleaſed: they quoted to him 
the maxim of the wiſe, that whoever was 


_ unwilling, to yield to temptation, muſt fly 
from it: they repreſented to him that the 
. crime. being publick, the reparation ought 
to be ſo too, and aye him long tracts 


Thoſe 


Thoſe 2 3 more e policy, 3 
tude, oppoſed. this opinion with very ſpe- 
cious reaſons. They alledged pos fome 
regard ought. to be ſhewn to the honour 
of a woman, whoſe. fault had been, to yield 
to an almoſt reſiſtleſs temptation. That 
a publick reparation of this ſault would 
load madame de Monteſpan with inf, 
and might indeed afford a uſeful leſſon to 
the court, but would give ſcandal to the 
whole kingdom. The people, they ſaid, 


ought not to be made acquainted wh the 


weaknefles of their ſovereign, the —— 
of the ancient church proved nochi 
eircumſtances were greatly altered; it was. 
madneſs in theſe perverſe: times, to think 
of emulating the perfection, the auſterity of 
that happy age, the virtues of which we 
were more likely to admire than hope to 
imitate. It was ſufficient to break off all 
correſpondance with madame de Monteſ- 
_ pan, without diſmiſſing her from her em- 
ployment in the queen's houſehold: what 
merit would there be in the ſacrifice; if 
ſhe was kept at a diſtance ?: to ſee her in 
publick every day, without. ſeeing her in 
private, was a trial JOY? the gar] * 
a his ne, : 1 
Lari miese this realvidogad be; juſt; 
it, was ſuch as his own heart N 8 
theſe who were wholly diſintereſted, argued 


in 1 manner. 1 what uſe, ſaic 


5 they 


— 2 85 . eg — E are oo. WAS . 7 
7 ·˙»é1n A A a : 
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they, will it be to remove the marchioneſs ? 
Will not his ' paſſions ſoon make a new 
madame de Moriteſpan of ſome other lady? 
It is neceſfary that our ſovereigns ſhould. 
dave miſtreſſes who may ſometimes tell 
them truths which they would not hear 
| from the mouth of a man, and which no 
man would venture to tell them. ww 


Already ſeveral ladies made alot | 
to the king, ſome managed their deſigns 
with art, others avowed them with bold- 
neſs. Madame de Chevreuſe, whoſe per- 
ſon after being the temple, was become 
the tomb of pleaſures, produced err mee 
de: Luynes as a candidate for the king's 

heart, but the had little or no wit. Ta 
dame de la Ferte engaged in the conteſt; | 
ſhe indeed had a great deal of wit, but 
very little beauty. One of the courtiers 
was baſe enough to intreat the king, would 
make uſe of his fervices if he had any de- 
ns upon madame de Grancey * aſſuring 
him that he would employ all the 2 
rity, which as uncle to the young lady 
he had a right to exert, and ſolicit for 
him with all the zeal of one of the oldeſt 
and moſt faithful of his ſervants. Mon- 
ſieur, replied the king, ſmiling, we are 
both too old, you to ſeduce a lend of 
« fifteen, and L to love her.” | 


* Louiſa-Elizabeth Rouxel de 8 8 & Autour 
to _ "Louiſa of Gen queen of Spain. 
| While 


F Madam de Maintenon. 11 
While meaſures were taken to remove 
madame de Monteſpan from court, ſhe 
appeared there with all the additional 
charms which long abſence beſtows upon 
an object who has been once ardently 
loved, The king fled from her, and ſhe 
avoided him without any appearance of af- 
fectation, yet they always met. They 
ſeemed ſolicitous to ſhun, yet were con- 
tinually approaching each other; and un- 
perceived by themſelves, they met again, 
and bluſhed. i e 


Love revived in their hearts, their eyes ſaid 
a thouſand ſoft things, ſhame ſeparated them 
once more, tenderneſs brought them again 
together, one moment's converſation at a 
window deſtroyed all the labour of Boſ- 
ſuet. Ah! what eloquence is ſo powerful, 
as the language of two charming eyes. 


„ 1 © # * 4 ” E256 43 . 


Madame Scaron's journey to Antwerp. 


* — — — — 


101 grew tall, lovely, ſenſible, but gave 


plain indications that he would be lame. 
He was born perfectly ſtrait, but at three 
years old, when he was cutting his double 
teeth, he was ſeized with ſuch violent con- 
Re B 6 vulſions 
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vulſions that one of his legs was contracted 
by them, and was much e, than the 


Al the art af 5 "IU at 2 had been 
exhauſted without ſucceſs, d'Aquin firſt phy- 
fician to his majeſty adviſed him to ſend 
the child to Antwerp, to be put under the 
care of a phyſician there, Who was in great 
eſteem for his extraordinary abilities in his 
profeſſion. Either to avoid expence, or to 
prevent inconveniencies, the child was 
not to be known. Madame Scaron was 
directed to call herſelf the marchioneſs de 
Surgeres of the province of Poictou, the 
prince paſſed for her ſon, however the at- 
tendants of the duke du Maine, were ſo 
numerous, that it was eaſily perceived his 
parents were of a diſtinguiſhed rank. Ma- 

dame Scaron betrayed the ſecrecy that Was 
enjoined her, by her extreme ſolicitude to 
relieve all the diſtreſt perſons who offered 
themſelves to her compaſſion, and by the 
care ſne took to make the young prince 
fenſible to the pleaſure of beſtowing. Hav- 
ing provided herſelf with permiſſion from 
Rome, ſhe cauſed the tabernacles of the 


churches that were in her rout to be opened, 


4 and gave filver boxes for the pix to _ 
| that had none 'before. | 


- The W of the empirick were of 


1 violent nature, madame Scaron could 
0 * not 


F Madam de Maintenen. 13 


not ſupport the ſight of the preparations 
only; a perſon who was preſent obſerving 
her terrors and anxiety, ſaid, We do 
© not ſee the father of this child, but this 
© lady is doubtleſs the mother.” The little 
duke had already ſenſibility enough to be 
aſhamed of ſhewing his infirmities to a 
nner. © Monfieur, ſaid he to the 

phyſician, I was not born thus, you ſee 
my mother; and my father is "ory fer 
from being lame. 


The quack forced nature, he lengthened 
the limb, but did not give it ſtrength, 

and ſent "the duke back to. Paris with an 
aſſurance that he would be no longer — 
but with ſymptoms that ſhewed a greater 
| diſpoſition to it than before.“ . 


81 th 


The care ſhe had, taken of the. prince 
during this journey, did not go uhrewarded. 
The king caſting his eyes upon the liſt of 
penſions, ſaw two thouſand franks ſor ma- 
dame Scaron, he eraſed that article, and 
put two thouſand crowns in the place of it. 
This benefaction by ſecuring her the means 
of living agreeably in the city, bound her 

1 Rill faſter to the an. and indicated new 


1 . ade de Ne before the child was ab- 
| | knowleged, carried him to Antwerp, to ſhew him to oY 
| phyſician who was famous for curing lameneſs, but he 
came back in a worſe condition than he Works, Memeirs 
| 7 _— de * = 

b " "avours 
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favours, and more laſting chains; the ſo- 
ciety of her former friends was now more 
eagerly ſought than ever, ſhe gave them 
all her leiſure hours, and found ſo much 
pleaſure in their converſation, that ſhe re- 
| gretted ſhe had not more to give. | 


The king did not ſeem to have the ſame 
"diſlike to the marchioneſs de Surgeres, as 
he had ſhewn to madame Scaron. She 
bad been repreſented to him as a fantaſtick, 
vain-glorious woman, who muſt be ſoothed 
with adulation, and reſpect. He found her 
modeſt, obliging, mild, and inſinuating; 

he now admitted her to his private parties 
of pleaſure, at the intreaty of madame de 
Monteſpan, who obſerving this growing 
eſteem foretold him, that when madame 
Scaron was better known to him, it would 
be greatly enereaſed. 


T he duke du Maine, whoſe birth- was 
now almoſt publickly-known, contributed 
to fix the king's good opinion of madame 
Scaron, by a very lively and very ſea- 
ſonable anſwer he one day made him. 
3 like all the Bourbons, was a 
very tender father, he did not diſdain to 
play with his little ſon, and being charmed 
with the ſprightlineſs of his wit, he could 
not help telling him that he was very ſen- 
Able. How ſhould I be otherwiſe, re- 
0 plied the child, when : am educated: by 
| « wildom 


of Madam de Maintznon. i J — 


E wiſdom herſelf.” This anſwer procured 
the governeſs a hundred thouſand francs. 


However the king did not yet perfectl 4 | 
underſtand her character, he rather ſu 
fered than invited her to his private ſup- 
pers with madame de Monteſpan : what 
madame d' Hudicourt had ſaid of her, made 
an impreſſion which was not yet effaced; he 
thought her vain, oſtentatious, fond of ex- 
alting her own, and leſſening the under- 
ſtanding of every other perſon: but after 
converſing with her frequently, he was 
ſurpriſed to find in her ſo much good ſenſe, 
with ſuch engaging modeſty, ſuch humble 
diffidence; he believed perhaps that ſhe 
conſtrained herſelf before him, and per- 
haps he forced himſelf to believe ſo. 


The duke du Maine, and the count 4 
Vexin * his brother, were legitimated. 
The duke, young as he was, had the poſt of 
colonel general of the Swiſs, and the 
count was named to the abbey of St. Ger- 
main des-Pres. They at length appeared 
openly as the king's ſons, at a ball given 
by the dutcheſs de la Valliere. f 80 nu- 


Lewis estar de Bourbon, Count de „ born 
June the 2oth 1672. Named to the abbey St. Germain 
des-Pres, he died January 10, 1683. 

+ The little princes are not yet ſeen, the eldeſt is with 
Bis father and mother, he is very handſome, but no one 
is allowed to ſee him. Madame Scaron alſo ſeldom 
pears, in, publick, Letters from madame de Sevigns 7 
January 1. 1674. 
| merous 
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merous, and ſo beautiful an offs Was 
a pleaſing ſpectacle to Lewis. 2 

at once a dauphin of whom already 85 
hopes were conceived, mademoiſelle de 
Blois, and the count de Vermandois, his 
children by madame de la Valliere; the 
former all beauty and grace, the latter 
ho already felt that he was the ſon of a 
king. The duke du Maine whoſe vivacity 
ſhewed that he would not halt in the race 
of glory. And the count de Vexin, to whom 
an Italian aſtrologer had predicted that he 
would one dey ſway the ſerpter of Poland. 


The education: of the: duke Fu Maine 
—__ entirely truſted to madame Scaron ; 
ſhe choſe al his preceptors and his mafters, 
ſhe divided her authority with monſieur le 
Ragois, nephew to the abbe Gobelin, a 
man of great learning and rectitude, one 
ho had more wiſdom than wit, and ca- 
pahle of extreme application, in a word, 
a man exactly qualified for the preceptor 
of a prince, who ought to merit by his 
virtue, the rank fortune had placed him 
in. When a more advanced age, and a 
better ſtate of health, rendered the little 
duke more capable of inſttuction, ſhe put 
him under the care of Chevreau, the ſame 
who wrote a hiſtory of the world, and con- 
verted in three weeks the princeſs Palatine 
who was deſtined for the wife of the — 


of Orleans. e e 


*7 N 4 
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Madame Scaron reſerved to herſelf the 
pleaſing taſk of forming his mind to rec- 
titude, his heart to benevolence, and the | 
| ſucceeded in it. The young prince had 
very happy inclinations, great quic 
of apprehenſion, great candor, and ſenſi- 
_ bility, and an extreme attachment to his 

overneſs ; he was dearer to her than to 
Ris mother, and he loved her infinitely 
more: this reciprocal tenderneſs, proved 
very advantageous to the prince, who owed 
the great fortune he afterwards poſſeſſed 
to a woman who had a thouſand times 

did to him, When you are a L 
1 man you will forget me. 


1 The ee de Monteſpan AY 
times took the trouble to examine into the 
methods of her childrens education, ſhe 
would make alterations, diſapprove of the 
plan already eſtabliſhed, but was parti 
cularly ſolicitous to leſſen the expence; for 
madame de Monteſpan had all the avarice 
of a perſon, obliged by her ſituation to 


live with a magnificence her inclinatiegs 
diſavowed. 


The 1 faw he extreme. _ 
neſs theſe uſeleſs innovations, ſhe complain 
ed that the. children were ruined, that they 
wanted neceſſaries, that they were brought 


1 — ˙7———— 
5 N demoiſelle Aumale. 39 41 
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up like the ſons of a tradeſman, and threat- 
ened to leave them entirely to the direction 
of their mother. Theſe quarrels which al- 
ways began with an emulative tenderneſs for 
the children, ended with ſevere reproaches 
on the part of madame de Monteſpan, and 
on that of madame Scaron with deſigns 
and ſchemes for quitting the court. The 
mother alledged that no one had a right to 
oppoſe her in the education of her own 
children. The governeſs anſwered © that 
© they were the king's, and, fince their * 
6 N the children of F rance. 


Madame de Monteſpan ede herſelf 
on madame Scaron, for this oppoſition to 
— her will, by excluding her from thoſe pri- 

vate parties with the king, to which ſhe 
had at firſt introduced her: madame Scaron 
more concerned at the effects of her reſent- 
ment than at her reſentment itſelf, refuſed to 
go when ſhe was again invited; ſhe thought 
it ignominious to be the ſport 'of a woman 
whom ſhe ſcorned to ſooth. The mar- 
chioneſs enraged at the haughty returns 
ſhe made to her conceſſions, prejudiced 
the king againſt her, and madame Scaron 
who was extremely ſenſible of injuries, 
and naturally paſſionate, ſometimes made 
herſelf amends, for the painful reſtraint ſhe 
had obſerved, and gave free courſe to her 
anger. The miſtreſs complained to the 
As, the JS to the abbe 89 

Un, 


N. 


* 
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lin, who obliged her to remain at court, 
with a hope of procuring a good benefice 
for himſelf, and a large penſion for her. 


Theſe two ladies were as quickly recon- 
ciled as ſet at variance, they were not able 
either to live together or to part: madame 
Scaron inſiſted that the marchioneſs ſhould 


. treat her, if not as her equal, at leaſt as 
"| her friend: the marchioneſs would ſome- 
times, in the warmth of confidence, lay 
her dignity aſide; at other times ſne would 
make madame Scaron ſenſible of the im- 
menſe diſtance there was between her wha 
gave birth to princes, and her who edu- 
- cated them. 1 © | as 


The king weary at length of theſe con- 
tinual diſputes ſaid to madame de Mon- 
teſpan, if ſhe diſpleaſes you, why do 
you not diſmiſs her, are you not the 
miſtreſs?˙ The marchioneſs thought it 
leſs difficult to appeaſe madame Scaron 
than to find another fit for her place, but 
ſhe took care to let her know that the 
king had left her at liberty to revenge 
herſelf as ſhe pleaſed. Madame Scaron 
deeply wounded at a ſpeech which ſub- 
jected her to the tyranny of another, de- 
clared in plain terms that ſhe would re- 
tire from court. Her friends earneſtly in- 
treated her not to fly the fortune that 
awaited her, madame de Monteſpan alar- 
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med at her ſteadineſs, prevailed upon the 

Families of Albret and Richelieu to uſe 
every motive the intereſt and happineſs of 
their friend could ſuggeſt to engage her to 
ftay, but all their endeavours were fruit- 
Jeſs, the king had affronted her, the king 
mult give ber ſatisfaQtion; ſhe yielded to his 
äntreaties and promiſed to 80 to Pr 
with the duke = Maine. 


. Lin 8 to entertain eutiwapte 
of the bibel reſpe& and efteem for a wo- 
man, who would acknowledge a depen- 
dance upon none but himſelf; Fe no longer 
dreaded the .converſation = the toit, he 
delivered her from the yoke which the 
marchioneſs had impoſed upon her, and 
would not-ſuffer her. to render an account 
of the princes education to any other but 
himſelf ; ; in theſe interviews be found her 
ſo. almable, ſo ſenſible and unaffected, that 
* former prejudices were entirely eraſed, 


Thus did madame Scaron make her 
way. inſenſibly to the king's heart. Some 
will have it that the affection of Lewis 
for her was ſuddenly and by chance enter- 
tained. ; This ancedote may be found 
every. Where, and ſhould not have a e 
Nie but to * refuted. a 

. king . once to put one 
of A tender hen to madame de 


arm M.onteſpan 


— 
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Monte ſpan which ſuppoſe that a Prince 
may be loved for himſelf, but ean never 
de ſute of it, the favourite anſwered him 
E all 12 9 8 er lovers, The 
quitted r, ſaying with ſome appear- 
4 — of diſcontent, that t ſhe q ſore upp am- 
bition with love. Madame de Monteſpan, 
alarmed at an expreſſion which Inflnadied 
a doubt of ber ſincerity, would not ſuffer 
the king to ſleep upon. ſo dangerous A 
tion ; The w. ote to him in order to un- 
Eats him 4 ut not being ſatisfied with 
ber letter, e had recourſe to madame 
Scaron, who immediately compoſed one for 
her With ſuch propriety of thought and 
expreſſion, that madame de Monteſpan, 
quite charmed with it, copied and ſent it 
to the king. Lewis was in raptures, he 
beſtowed ſo many praiſes upon it, that 
madame Monteſpan, aſhamed of taking to 
herſelf the merit of another, confeſſed that 
ſhe had borrowed the pen of madame Scas. 
ron. The king was concerned to find 
that his miſtreſs had been obliged to have 
recourſe to another hand to aſſure bing. 
that ſhe loved: him, he deſired to ſee the 
perſon who was capable of writing ſo well, 
the eaſy and elegant converſation of ma- 
dame Scaron anſwered the idea — 
bad given him of her wit, and his 
1 Alt her vaniſhed that . 
ment . This ſtory was certainly. the 


invention 


dee madame du Noyer's letters, deſpiſed, and yet 
| * 
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invention of ſome perſon who was not 


acquainted either with the marchioneſs de 
Monteſpen, or madame Scaron. | 


Madame de Monteſpan did not need to 
borrow the pen of any other perſon, ſhe 
wrote with a ſpirit like that of the mar- 
| Chioneſs de Sevigne, and if ſhe had not the 
ſtyle of her family, love had given her his 
own. Madame Scaron declared fo poſitively 
againſt every thing that had the appear- 
' ance of gallantry, that it was not at all 
probable ſhe would deſcend to ſo faulty a 
compliance, Wit indeed readily aſſumes 
the appearance of every paſſion, as it be- 
comes every ſituation, but the piety which 
ſhe made profeſſion of would not admit of 
ſuch a diſguiſe. 


Madame Scaron ſuffered en bm 
the neceſſity which obliged her to conceal 
her contempt for the marchioneſs de Mon- 


teſpan; ſhe thought by accepting invi- | 


tations to the entertainments ſhe gave the 
king, that ſhe aſſociated herſelf in her 
rimes, although her confeſſor declared, that 
one may without offending God live cops 

thoſe who daily offend bon Len nene 


vba 15 all the hiſtorians, Gayot * Pitaval, 8 | 
of the biblietegue. des gens de cour, gives us this ſuppoſed 
letter, wrote by madame Scaron for the marchioneſsde 
Monteſpan, he does not tell us from 'whence he had it, 
bur the" YE of it proves that It is his own compo- 
Fels its e 1797 {03 ane Her 
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Her behaviour was ſo well calculated 
to inſpire reſpect and eſteem, that the 
king diverting himſelf one day in the 
country with drawing the ladies chairs 


from under them, paſſed by madame Sca- 


ron, ſaying: I dare not be fo free with 
© her. £46365 ee FF 


She often earneſtly intreated madame | 


de Monteſpan to break off all correſpon= 
dence with the king. The marchioneſs 
promiſed every thing ſhe required, would 
be reſerved and cruel for a whole month, 
and ſeemed to relinquiſh the fin for a 

time, only to return to it with higher 
. WE, | MY To ad eee 


She would ſometimes torment madame 
Scaron with all the inſolent capriciouſneſs 
of her temper, to puniſh her for a virtue 
which * ſeemed tacitly to reproach her 


frailty : in an old woman ſhe could have 


pardoned advice and examples, which be- 
came inſults in one who was but five 
years older than heiſelf, who had leſs 
* indeed, but as many graces, and 
more wit. 1 80 „ 


ag The ene de Monteſpan con- i 


cealed her irregularities with as much care, 
as madame Scaron her advancement in 
piety; the marchioneſs dreaded even her 
looks; ſhe once wrote a billet to madame 


Scaron 


— Oo — pity mn inns — — — . 
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Searon beſeeching her to come and ſee 
her, ſhe was then lying - in, and added 
theſe: words: I am very deſirous of 
c ſeeing you, tho' I dread your preſence. 
I intreat you for God's ſake do not roll 
© your large black eyes upon me. in ns 
condition I now am.” 


To ſoften the ſeverity of a virtue which 
was continually importuning her with re- 
proofs, and admonitions, ſhe performed 
e aQs of, chatity that were recom- 
mended to het by madame Scaron, She 
protected the community of faint Joſeph, 
but there was ſo much avarice mingled 
with her benefactions, that it was eafily 
ſeen ſhe feared madame Scaron mote than 
the loved the poor: ſhe gave to a certain 
ehurch a golden lamp, but it was ſo light 
that madame - Scaron | bluſhed when ſhe 
preſented it, and there was a neceſſity | for 
filling it with aus that it Wight net vi- | 
brate with the air. | 


0 "I when mad Season went to 
Aueh with the marchioneſs de Monteſpan, 
ſhe ſaw her enter a confeſſionary, and en- 
tertained hopes of her converſion ; ſhe was 
fully convinced her wiſhes were anſwered, 
when ' ſhe obſerved the penitent to hear 
maſs with the deepeſt attention and ſeem- 
ing advantage, and that ſhe received 
che . with fervour- 13 b 
2 ot a t ey 


ef Madam de Maintenon. 25 7 


they came out of the church, madame 
Scaron expreſſed great joy at her ſincere 
return t God: madame de Monteſpan, 
without anſwering her, ordered her coach- 
: man 'gayly to carry her to Verſailles. 
1 Is it poſſible, ſaid madame Scaron, that 
i you who have juſt received your creator, 
will go and throw yourſelf into the arms 
of a man? Ah! madame, at leaſt fear 
.© the devil, if you: do not love God.“ 
Madame de Monteſpan ſighed, but did 
not alter her reſolution. 


bhe ſought to deceie herſelf by practi- 
ſing thoſe duties of religion which derive 
their chief merit from a uniform life of 
holineſs. She valued: herſelf upon being 
extremely regular in the exerciſes pre- 
ſcribed by the church. On faſt days ſhe 
would have the bread ſhe eat weighed, 
that it might not exceed a certain quantity. 
Madame Scaron laughed at this ſolicitude 
about trifles. Do you believe; ſaid 
„madame de Monteſpan to her, that be- 
cauſe I commit one ſin I will be guilty 
of all? Father Feuillet“ would have an- 
© ſwered, Madam, eat beef and be a chri- 
28 Han. 1 111 „Ene 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The. diitcheſs de la Valliere turns Car- 
"moelite, b 


4 ADAME de la Valliere no longer 
a expected to regain a heart which 
vas confirmed by time in indifference : 
he now thought only of atoning for ſins, 
which happily for her ſalvation, ſhe could 
no more commit. Every day, for many 
unxlous months, ſhe had cutſed that court 
Where her honour, her peace, had been 
Hoft, yet had not power to leave it. The 
Adeſire of ſeeing her children ſettled, the 


pleaſure of ſtill bekoldiag che prince, to 


whom >ſhe had ſacrificed all, or perhaps 
ſome remains of hope, had retained her. 


Phe count de Lausun would have mar- 
bried her, ſhe diſmiſſed him · with indigna- 
tion: the duke de Longueville was in love 
ewith her, ſhe forbid him even to hope : 
ue thought that God alone ought to flll 
chat phate in her heart Which the king had 
ſo long poſſeſſed. In her, all was to be 
uncommon, all worthy of admiration, no 
woman had ever loved with more delicacy, 
no one ever puniſhed herſelf more ſeverely 
for having loved; madame de la Valliere 
was formed to be a model forthe miſtreſſes 
of Kings. 4 OY 


Y 
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A pious friar receiving one day a conſi- 
derable ſum of money from her, for a very 
uſeful eſtabliſhment, ſaid to her, Ma- 
„dam, yau are ſo charxitable, that God 
will certainly have pity on you; vou 
have given ſeandal to the world, 
< will one day edify it.“ Although theſe 
words awakened her remorſe, yet they 
gave her joy, and: God, Mho at fut ſaemad 


but to ſlightly touch her heart, 1 


her obedience to mo — 
grace, hy giving them, — Geh awer 
enough.to AA over: all ! 


5 She leſt St⸗ 8 And 


hut: herſelf up in :Chaillot, -fram;whenge 
ſhe wrote la letter to the king, zſugh as 
paſſion, deſpair, and piety dictated. She 
employed the marſhal de Balleforuio:togde- 
liver this letter to the king, intreatigg him 
to tell his majeſty, that after having loſt 
his heart, ſhe would have quitted the court 
if ſhe could have prevaile d upon herſelf, to 
live without ſeeing him; that ſhe had been 
long influenced. by, that fatal weakneſs, and 


had, with great difficulty, taken a reſolu- 


tion to make a. ſaeriſice of herſelf to God; 
that the remains of her paſſion ſhould ſerve 
to heighten her penitenoe, and that after 
having given him her youth, the reſt of her 
life was not too A 
care, of hordalyation. OY 
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The king was greatly affected with this 
letter, he ſent monſieur Colbert to her at 
Chaillot, with an earneſt requeſt that ſhe 
would inſtantly return; ſhe obeyed; ma- 
dame de Monteſpan came to meet her with 
open arms, and eyes bathed in tears. 


The dutcheſs de la Valliere tenderly 
embraced her rival, and conjured her to 
permit the king to be innocent. Lewis 
talked to her an hour in private, approved 
of her deſign, but intreated her to put off 
the execution of it till another time, and 
came out of his cloſet, with his eyes ſtill 
wet with tears. Madame de la Valliere 
declared to him that ſhe was abſolutely re- 
ſolved to retire from the world : © I know 
my own heart, ſaid ſhe, I doubt its 
c firmneſs, it is neceſſary it ſhould be ſub- 
é jected to a voluntary ſlavery, it is the 
s beſt uſe it can make of freedom.” 


The king repreſented to her the conſe- 
quences of a perpetual engagement, the 
delicacy of her conſtitution, and that her 
charity could be more extenſive in the 
world than in a cloiſter. I have taken 
s my reſolution too late for my honour, 
< anſwered ſhe, but I flatter myſelf it is 
not too late for my ſalvation.“ IO 


Lewis endeavoured to perſuade "hee, 


| fince he could gain nothing elſe, to chuſe 


— 


—ͤ———ä— — . —— 
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an order leſs auſtere than that ſhe had fixed 
upon, or elſe that ſne would exerciſe her 
virtues in the government of a religious 
community. Alas! anſwered ſhe, ſigh- 
ing, can I, who have loft myſelf, be 
capable of guiding others ? | 


- The courtiers aſſigned a very different 
motive for the frequent journeys of the 
dutcheſs to Chaillot. They ſuſpected that 
ſhe wes making uſe of all the arts of a re- 
fined coquettry, either to regain the king's 
heart, or to gratify her revenge by diſen- 
gaging him at leaſt from madame de Mon- 
teſpan; but they were deceived: religion 
was in full pofleflion of her ſoul, , and 
ſhe had abſolutely determined to. take the 
veil. One day, when the king was gone 
to the chace, ſhe opened her mind freely 
to madame Scaron, as one whom ſhe 
thought the beſt qualified to judge can- 
didly of a reſolution, which is oftener ſug- 
geſted by deſpair, than ede ne re- 
aer | | 


Madame Goran trembled at the mention 
of turning Carmelite. It is a deſign, re- 
ſumed the dutcheſs, that I have long 
* entertained, and to prepare myſelf for 
© the Aale en of the order I am re- 
© ſolved to enter into, I wear conſtantly a 
c i of hair: one can never ſufficiently' 

ig 175-1 64 65 UC) 
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expiate the crime of having loved too 
2 well. ? 


Madame Scaron conjured her to examine 
herſelf well, ſhe ſhewed her all the conſe- 
quences of taking ſuch a dangerous ſtep: 
How can you, faid ſhe to madame de la 


© Valliere, who from your infancy have 


< been accuſtomed to luxury and pleaſures, 


< ſupport the auſtere life of a Carmelite? 
Ah] madam, replied the dutcheſs, 


< pointing to the king and madame de 
<- Monteſpan, who were juſt returned, I 
need only recall to my remembrance the 
< affliction thoſe twe perſons have given 
me, to make mmm mn 
* 8 | 


Madame de la Valliere executed this: 
defign with alt the magnanimity of a hero: 


the — court would be witneſs of the 
ſacrifice, the queen herſelf was preſent at 


it. The victim never appeared more lovely 


than in the inſtant when ſhe was immo- 
lated: her beauty ſurpriſed all who beheld 
her: the ſermon, preached by monſieur 
Boſſuet upon that occaſion, ſurpriſed no 
one; the courtiers burſt into tears; madame 
de la Valliere pronounced the vows which 
ſeeluded her for ever from the world, with 
the fame graces, the ſame ardor, the ſame 
ſerenity with which ſhe had x thouſand 
titres fiyore to Lewis an eternal love. 

From 
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| From that moment ſhe ſuffered no re- 
gret for the world ſhe had quitted to diſ- 
turb her repoſe; ſhe breathed not a ſigh for 


the prince ſhe had ſo fervently loved; fhe 
wept oy for her ſins, and loved nothing | 


but God: the paraphraſed that beautiful 
plilm in which David deplores fins of a 


more criminal nature; the ſentiments of 
faith, of love, of contrition, expreſſed by 
this penitent monarch, were greatly below 
thoſe which the ſad remembrance of her 


frailty, more excufable than that of Bath- 
ſheba, inſpired. She paſſed' five and thirty 
years in thefe aufterities, under the name 


of owed Eouifa of the houſe of Mercy, 


ter in the eyes of the devout, and even 
in thoſe of the king, in her penitential 


habit in humiliation, at the feet of the 


altar, than when ſeated near the throne, 
ſhe faw a croud of mercenary flatterers 
tremble at her looks. Her pleaſares had 
made up all her affliction, her fufferings 
made all her j joy. 8 


„ The 


® She 8 her noviciate ** 20 1674. took the 
veil June 4th, 167 5. and died June 6th, 1710. She 
gave all her eſtates to Mary Anne of Bourbon her daugh- 
ter, born at Vincennes October ad, 1666, legitimated 
in 1667, married January 16th, 1680, to Lewis Ar- 
mand, prince of Conti, who died without iſſue in 16855 | 


_ the princeſs died in 1739. The princeſs of Conti gave 
the dutchy of Vaujour to the marquis de la Valliere hey 
uncle. Madame de la Valliere had three ſons, one died 


July 
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The anxiety of a mother interrupted the 
tranquility of her retreat. The count de 
Vermandois her ſon, whom Lewis loved 
with the fondeſt affection, had ſuffered 
himſelf to be corrupted by his paraſites, 
and favourites, and carried away by the 
firſt paſſions of youth, thought every thing 
was permitted to him. His behaviour had. 
all the haughtineſs of a prince, his con- 
duct all the diſſoluteneſs of the moſt aban- 
doned profligate: being diſcovered in ſome 
ſhameful exceſſes, he received a command 
from the king not to appear before him, 
his domeſticks were all diſmiſſed, and he 
was confined to his apartment, not ſuffered 

to ſee any perſon whatever, or to go any 
' where but to the academy, or to hear maſs. 
Siſter Louiſa could not hear of theſe diſ- 
orders without being pierced, with grief. i 
Great pains were taken, with, the prince to 1 
bring him to a ſenſe of his faults, he made. þ 
a general confeſſion, 3 very devout, 


but was not reformed. | op y 
2683. The king however iſbn him all; 2 

the count de Vermandois attended him 

to the ſiege of Courtray, he. gave Net 


July 15th, 1666, before he: was legitimated, and was in- 1 

terred at St, Euſtache the other, ſays. the princeſs de | 
M.ontpenſier in her memoirs, thought his mother had 

been ſtruck with lightening, and died of the fright: 

the third Was * count Gi Vermandois,. a of ; 

France, | 
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de Vermandois died in the night, ſome 9 f 


was tranſported to Arras and interred with- 26. 


it was ſaid, the military cheſt : this litter 


vn a Filter of great cOnſRquener. 
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of uncommon courage, gained the hearts 
of the ſoldiers by his liberality, and ex- 
cited the jealouſy of the dauphin, with 
whom he quarrelled frequently. This, 
ſays the princeſs de Montpenſier in her 
memoirs, is one of thoſe hiſtories which we 
can know. but imperfectly, and which is 
generally concealed with great care. It 
was given out in the camp, that the count 


ſaid of a malignant fever, ſome of the 
fmall pox, and by others it was reported, 
that his death was occaſioned by having 
drank too large a quantity of Aquaritee, 


The body of the count de 8 Now. 


out any pomp in the cathedral church, —7 
But very early in the morning a litter was 
ſeen to come out of the camp, which _ 


took a bye road, and it was believed con- 


Madame de Ia Valliere was informed of 
ner ſon's death by monſieur Boſſuet. 
Muſt I then, ſaid ſhe, lament the death 
of a ſon, whoſe birth I have not yet 
© ceaſed to weep for?” His underſtanding 
and his conduct, according to the princeſs 
de Montpenſier, were differently repre- 
ſented, but it appears by all the memoirs 
K of 


4 
# 
x > 


3h MHlentiirs for the Hy 
of that time that no one doubted: of his 
death. 


The author of the feeret memoirs of 


Pe ſia, a book which is equally filled with 
Maths and falſehood, relates as a certainty, 
that the count de Vermandois was fifteen 

ears before conducted privately to the 

aſtile, with his face covered with an iron 
Maſque. Monſieur de Voltaire has fince 
'Felated this fact with ſeveral circumſtances 
that do not greatly differ from thoſe of the 
firſt author, and which ſeems to remove all 
doubt, that this W was the count de 
Yermandois. 


All 1 Rave been able to collect ben the 
enquiries I have made into this uncom- 
mon incident, is that in reality there was 
4 ſtate priſoner in the Baſtile, who always 
Wore an iron maſque, his perſon tall and 
well made, his age about fifty, That 
before he was brought to the B ile he had 
been confined in Pignerol, and in the iſles 
5 5 Margeret; 4 he died September 


3, and was interred in Saint Paul's 


lurch ; and that fome years afterwards a 
Vault in the church of Courtra being 
— = coffin was found in it filled with 


$ ® Itis obſervable that almoſt all the hiſtorians fay that 
the body of the Count de Verthandois was carried to 


Arras. 
which 


d. It is indeed aſtoniſhing, that a fat 
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which .muſt have been known to ſo many 
perſons, and ſuſpected by many more, 
ſhould be at preſent not only a ſecret, 


but almoſt a problem. 
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CHAPTER V. 


M AD AME Scaron perceived that 
IVI ſhe became every day more agree- 
able to the king, and was every day more- 
hated. by the marchioneſs de Monteſpan ; 
but her happineſs was. momentary, her un- 


**% 


eaſineſs of long continuance, Madame 


de Monteſpan would ſhut herſelf up with 


her in her own apartment, and be inac- 


ceſſible to every other perſon, that ſhe 
might give free courſe to the ſpleen with 
which ſhe was devoured. If madame 
Scaron, to avoid theſe diſagreeable conver- 
ſations, pretended indiſpoſition or buſineſs, 
her excuſes were not admitted; madame 


Monteſpan would neither allow her to be 


kick, or to be devout, 


Madame Scaron thus ſubjected to conti · 
nual uneaſineſs, which pride without doubt 
augmented, having no perſon in whom: 


the could confide but the abbe Gobelin, 
from whom ſhe received conſolations al- 
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moſt as ſad as the grievances ſhe lamented, 
ſhe was a thouſand times tempted to ap- 

peal to the king: her gratitude, her deli- 
cacy would not permit her to complain of 


her friend, ſhe therefore ſometimes enter- 


tained a deſign of purchaſing an eſtate, and 
ſometimes of throwing herſelf into a con- 
vent, but to day the conſideration of her age, 
and the ſmallneſs of her fortune, to. mor- 
row an obliging ſpeeeh from the king, or 


an inſtance of confidence and friendſhip in 


the favourite, always ſome reflexion, or 
ſome incident, came in the way to diſcon- 


. cert her ſchemes. Struggling inceſſantly 


with - oppoſite deſires, in the tumult of 
the world, ſhe ſighed for a convent ; in 
the Hence of ſolitude, the e for 
the pleaſures of the court. | 


That languor, that reftleſnels Iich 
followed her every where, that propenſity 
to deſpiſe all ſhe. poſſeſſed, and eager de- 
fire for every thing ſhe had not, thoſe in-' 
quietudes, that impetuoſity, which no one 
obſerved, but which ſhe fo often diſcovered 
in herſelf, convinced her that God alone 
could fill the vacuity in the heart of his 
creature, ,Incapable of enjoying proſperity, 
ſhe was never to be ſatisfied: a ſprightlineſs 
often forced; but which always ſeemed 


_ eaſy and natural, made her appear agreeable | 


at the expence of her heart which was con- 


9 rebelling, and was continually ſub- 


dued 
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dued. The misfortune of being the moſt 
diſcontented woman in the court, was 


recompenſed by the glory: of being the 
moſt pleaſing. | 


[Heb anxious folicitude * the duke du 
Maine increaſed in proportion as the time 
drew near, when he was to be taken out 
of her hands. The king going one day into 
his children's apartment, found madame 
Scaron alone with them, ſupporting the 

duke du Maine who was ill of a fever with 
one hand, with the other rocking made- 
moiſelle de Nantes who lay in a cradle, 


and the count de Vexin ſleeping upon her 


knees. The women attendants had all 


ſunk under the fatigue, madame Scaron 


had watched three nights ſucceſſively, with 
theſe ſick children, yet ſtill thought ſne 
had not done enough. The king ſent her 
mean men an hundred thouſand francs. { 


This new benefaRtich could not fin her 
in the court,: ſhe remained - firm in her 
reſolutions to leave it, but her delicacy 
ſtill ſuggeſted new cauſe of delay, ſhe 
dreaded that the king would ſuſpect her of 
a mercenary, or artificial zeal, in the ſer= 
vice of his children, ſhe was afraid of em- 
 broilingherſelf with madame de Monteſpan, 
whom the publick would conſider as the 
firſt ſource of the king's liberality towards 
her, However madame Scaron had at 


LAS. leaſt” | 
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leaſt the ſatisfaction of declaring with truth, 


that madame de Monteſpan was neither 
her miſtreſs or benefactreses. 


Although ſhe was only retained by her 


deſire of pleaſing the king, her chains 
were not leſs heavy for being voluntary; 
ſhe had fought a ſecurity againſt flavery, 
and ſhe found only a ſlavery more con- 
firmed. Having reſolved to purchaſe an 
eftate either to live upon xt in freedom, 
or to take a name from it, for that of 
Surgeres which ſhe had born during her 
journey to Antwerp, had increaſed her 


averſion for her own, ſhe treated for the 


fief of d' Aubignẽ in Anjou, the firſt inhe- 
ritance of her anceſtors. The lands of 


Maintenon were propoſed to her, a noble 


and fine eftate, a magnificent caſtle, in a 


moſt beautiful country, at the extremity 


of. a large town and not more than four- 
teen leagues diſtance from Paris, and ten 
from Verſailles. The fituation tempted 
her, and the bargain was concluded for 
two hundred and Ry thouſand livres.“ 


The lands of Maintenon produced only 
nine or ten thouſand livres a year, but ma- 
dame Scaron carried thither that ſpirit of me- 
thod and economy which ſhe had acquired 
in poverty, ſhe prevailed upon ſome flemiſh 


artiſts to form there manufactures of lace, 


- » December 27, 1674. 5 4 
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and ſettled Normans upon her lands whoſe: 
buſineſs was to make linnen cloath. By 
theſe uſeful eſtabliſhments, ſhe increaſed 
the revenue of her eſtate, to hfteen or ſix- 
teen thouſand livres. Upon her firſt taking 
poſſeſſion of it, ſhe ſaid, Here will I 
die.“ This was the only eſtate ſhe ever 
poſſefled, in a heighth of favour, that af- 
forded her the means of Lomas... im- 
nt ones. 


This lordſhip had formerly | 
to the family of Angennes. The marchio- 
neſs de Maintenon, being importuned by 
her creditors, went to Martinieo, made 


_ eftabliſhments there, and ended her days in 


the very houſe from whence madame Sca- 
ron came to purchaſe her eſtate. 


Thoſe few leiſure hours with which the 
king or the marchioneſs de Monteſpan 
indulged madame Scaron, were employed 
in viewing Maintenon, and planning im- 
provements there: ſhe embelliſhed the 
caſtle, ſhe eſtabliſhed ſehools, but ſhe was 
particularly folicitous to form manefacuures, 
and render hoſpitals unneceſſary, ſince all 
the poor might find ſufficient employment 


* It was dreQeed inito-S wargquilate, and peerage in 
1688, and now belongs to the houſe of Noailles, and pro- 
duces with the acquiſitions, that have been fince made, 
Rrey thoofand' livres à gear: it 3s entailed upon the com- 


n 


In 
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in them. She looked upon all her vaſſals 
as- her. children, ſhe often remitted thoſe 


injurious claims, which force and length 
of time have conſecrated to juſtice, her ſtew-_ 
ard in one of his letters to her, expreſſes 


himſelf thus. It muſt be acknowledged, 
madam, that for a woman of wit, you 
are very ſimple.? 3533 


Her extreme eagerneſs to improve her 
eſtate was often oppoſed, and her deſigns 
delayed : ſhe carried en works there, but 
could not obtain a ſingle day to go and 
give her orders concerning them. The 
_ king, intoxicated with the charms of her 


converſation, often ſpent whole hours in 


private with her, and the marchioneſs de 
Monteſpan. Sometimes he would ſubmit 
the little diſputes' he had with his miſtreſs 


to her arbitration. * Your majeſty is to 


blame in this caſe, ſaid ſhe to him, one 
day with a graceful frankneſs, but there is 
© nothing to hinder you from being always 
© in the right.” Madame de Monteſpan 
looked on her with ſurpriſe and anger. 

« Certainly, madam, added madame Sca- 
© ron, if the king is willing to reform, you 
< ought not to hinder him,” | 


r. The king perceiving her to be greatly 


4 'pleaſed with the acquiſition of her eſtate, 


called her publickly madame de Mainte- 


non. By ſome it was imzgined that this 
5 | change 


— 
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of Madam de Maintenor!, 4 
change of name had been concerted be- 
tween the king and her. Her friends re- 
proached her with deſpiſing the name of 
her huſband. Her enemies reported that 
ſhe was wholly taken up with trifles and 
her new grandeur. *© She muſt then, ſays 
madame de Sevigne in one of her e, 


* be greatly altered... 


She was eben in whiſpers called 


madame de Maintenant ; but conſcious of 


the innocence and rectitude of her own 
heart, ſhe' ſeemed to be innocent of the 
malicious cenſures of the publick, and now 
ſigned Maintenon : hitherto ſhe had always 


| n : Aubigné. 


* 


This change of x name was of greater” 


uſe to her than ſhe herſelf could have fore- 


ſeen. How could ſhe. have raifed herſelf. 
to the rank ſhe was afterwards ſeen in, 
with the name of Scaron, which always 
preſented the king with a mean and bur- 
leſque idea? How could the great, the 
awful Lewis have required the reſpect. and 


veneration of his ſubjects for a woman 
whoſe name itſelf was a jeſt. All the 


reſerve, the dignity of the widow could 
not efface the impreſſion made by the re- 
membrance of the burleſque huſband. It 
was neceſſary therefore that madame de 
Maintenon thould Mas ame ee 
bs forgot. = 
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; The retrait of Madame. de Monteſpan. 


* 020 HE enſuing lent produced. 2 

; ſurpriſing revolution in the 
q Ty court. he king reſolved to 
paſs it at the ancient caſtle of 

5. Verkilles, that he might more 

regularly attend the ſermons, of which 

| however he was not yet willing to profit. 
He gave orders to the archbiſhop of Parts 
to ſend him for the offices of the holy week 
ſome prieſts of the congregation of the 
miſſion, that he might make trial of a body 
to which he intended to give the care of 
the pariſh of Verſailles. 


Theſe miffionaries performed their FO 
like men who had never before been at 
court, The — a" all the 
| Cionſciences 


wy * 
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conſciences of their hearers, and the rigid 

confeſſors, did not contribute to eaſe them. 
The marchioneſs de Monteſpan was racked' 
with remorſe, and the king appeared in 

the queen's apartment with the eyes of a 
man who had been weeping, and was not 
ſorry to have it thought ſo. 


Madame d' Hudicourt had returned 0 
Verſailles to ſee what effect the ſermon 


upon forgiveneſs of injuries would pro- 


duce. The favourite permitted her pre- 
ſence there, madame de Maintenon had 
embraced her, the whole court was ſur- 
priſed at this apparition. Impelled by the 


| ſecret workings of Grace, or inffuenced 


by the prevailing taſte of the court, ma- 
4. d' Hudicourt began to be religious; 
and had reformed her conduct, her dreſb, 
and her converſation. Madame de Mon- 
teſpan renewed her former intimacy wit 
her, that ſhe might have a tractable de vo- 


tee to oppoſe to the inflexible madame 


de Maintenon. The marchioneſs ſtill 
trembled, leſt the king ſhould, throught 
his ſcruples, eſcape her, and endeavoured 
to leſſen his apprehenſions of the power of 
her charms, and the publick cenſure, 3 
admitting to her ſociety an old friend, 
whoſe fervent piety would, ſhe hoped, 

rſuade the court that their converſation 


turned wholly upon God in thoſe meetings 


before: 
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ſoul of Lewis, and it acted upon her- | 
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before Lent, which were calculated only q 
to offend him, Th 1 


This artifice proved fruitleſs, although 
madame d'Hudicourt affiſted it with all 
the ready condeſcenſion of a hypocrite : 
madame de Monteſpan endeavoured to 
hinder divine grace from. acting upon the 


own ; ſhe was afraid of being abandoned 
by her erer, nd ſhe abandoned him. 


3 the women of her chamber 
there was one, whoſe ſecrecy and conde- 
ſcenſion, the lovers were ſo well convinced 
of, that in her preſence they reſigned, | 
themſelves up to all the freedom of a 6 
private interview. This woman terrified 
at the judgments of God ſo awfully de- 


nounced againſt ſinners, thought herſelf 


anſwerable for all the impurities ſhe had 
been a witneſs to ; ſhe went to the apart- 
ment of madame de Maintenon, whoſe 
admonitions ſhe had always deſpiſed, and” 
there exclaimed againſt the marchioneſs 
de Monteſpan and hetfelf with all the 
bitterneſs of deſpair. She accuſed her- 
ſelf with having ruined the king who was 
ruſhing upon his damnation, and of being 
the cauſe of all the miſeries with which 


the wrath of heaven now threatened the 


kingdom. A thouſand times in the ago- 


nies of her guilty conſcience, ſhe cried 


out 
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out that there was no longer any pardon, 
or ſalvation for her, that her only re- 
ſource againſt the horrors of her mind was 
to hang or drown herſelf ; and then ran 
into a ſhocking detail of all the looſe 
ſcenes ſhe had been a witneſs to. 


Madame de Maintenon interrupted this 


impure confidence, and endeavoured to 


calm the agitation of the unhappy wretch. 
In vain ſhe aſſured her that God was 
more merciful than ſhe had been guilty 

the woman, ſo much the more tormented 
by remorſe as ſhe had hitherto flighted 
the warnings of her conſcience, ſtill ex- 
claimed chat ſhe ſaw hell opened beneath 
her fest. I only, ſaid ſhe, am the 


cauſe of all: but na madam, you who 


are ſo virtuous, ſo holy, would do better 
© to ſtrangle theſe baſtards, n to edu- 


£ cate them.“ 


Madame de Maintenon prevailed upon 
this mad wretch not to hang herſelf till 
ſhe had ſeen monſieur Lecuyer, a miſſio- 
nary who drew ſinners to repentance, by re- 
preſenting the ſupreme Being full of mercy 
and goodneſs, while others took delight in 
painting him always armed with thunder. 
— This pious prieſt reſtored her to reaſon, and 
after leading her from deſpair. to repen- 
tance, from repentance to hope, he ſent her 
back to the confeſſionary, bathed i in tears, 


riking 
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ſtriking her breaſt, and giving every in- 
dication of ſincere contrition. She went 
to the marchioneſs and demanded to be 
diſmiſſed from her ſervice, returned to 
her with ſome remains of wilcineſs all the 
preſents ſhe had received from her and the 
king, rejected her promiſes with jndig- 
nation, told her that ſhe was reſolved to 
live no longer in wickednels, conjured the 
marchioneſs to repent, and talked to her 
with that "ſuperiority which a ſoul ſure 
of being in favour with its God, has over 
a woman who is only in favour with her 
king. | | 


"Madame de Monteſpan, now delivered 
up to her own ſad reflexions, terrified at the 
dreadful ſentence which decrees,that a few 
moments of guilty pleafure ſhall be pu- 
niſhed with an eternity of torments, 
hurried on by example which made fo 
many proſelytes, weary.of acting the part 
of a miſtreſs ſo humiliating during the 
eaſter holidays, found herſelf in that ſtate 
when the heart is ready to yield to the 
firſt fentiment which attacks it with vio- 

lence. She reſolved that this confeſſor, 
whoſe pathetick powers produced ſuch 
dreadful conviction, [ſhould draw her out 
of her uncertainty, either by augmentin 
her terror, or by giving her hope of an eaſy 
pardon. Accordingly ſhe ſent an order to 
monſieur Lecuyer to attend the next day 
| We ; gg 
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at her conſeſſionary. The prieſt greatly 
ſurprized at ſo peremptory a meſſage Was 
fully determined to teach this inſolent pe- 
nitent to reſpect the miniſters of the Lord. 


Late in the evening on Aſh-Wedneſday, 
madame de Monteſpan, accompanied by 
madame de Maintenon went in the coach of 
the latter, without any attendants and with 
the greateſt privacy, to the church where 
monſieur Lecuyer waited for her: all tcheſe 
precautions were taken to . prevent the 
cenſures this act of religion might have 
occaſioned, ſince if publickly known it 
would have been conſidered as an intro- 
duction to ſacrilege, or as an artifice of 
hypocriſy :.ſuch, is the miſexable ſtate of ha- 

bitual vice, that in her even a good action 
became a crime. 1 


Madame de Monteſpan came out of 
church diſſolved in tears, ſhe ſent imme- 
diately for monſieur Boſſuet, then pre- 
ceptor to the Dauphin, and biſhop of 
Condom; ſhe related to him all that had 
paſſed, acknowledged that the miſſionary 
had filled her with horror at her ſituation, 
and had ſo terrified her by his denun- 
ciations of divine vengeance, that ſhe was 
firmly reſolved to leave the court, and 
employ the remaining part of her life in 
—.— for the ſins of the paſt, and 
intreated him to acquaint che king with 
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Monſieur Boſſuet approved of her e- 
bee exaggerated the fame it would pro- 
cure her with the world, the merit it would 
have with God, and promiſed that he would 


ores, upon che king not to oppoſe it. 


As he was returning from the apartment 
of madame de Monteſpan, he met madame 
de Maintenon, and related to her the mi- 
racles which had been wrought by mon- 
ſieur Lẽcuyer. But do you, my lord, 
ſaid madame de Maintenon; do you, 
ho are ſo well acquainted with the 
© human heart, believe that this vapour of 
< devotion will laſt long? T cannot be 
© ſure of that, replied the biſhop, but 
however there will he ſome weeks gained 
by it, and fewer fins will be committed. 
© Ah! my lord, replied madame de Main- 
* tenon, it is not the wan 1 ende 
M God, it is the will,” | ER. 
Ys As ſoon as e avis AY Tt en- 
ter her apartment ſhe ran to her e gerly, 
and embracing her, ſaid, .* At feng you 
© ſhall be ſatisfied with me, I am going 
from this place, to-morrow. I will quit 
2 it, without giving, without receiving 
* any e and en Ake any 
>. © regret,” | 10 2215 is ns 937 wolhars + 
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A ordinary JOVI would EY 23 8 
to approve of this ſcheme, and eluded the 
»F execution 
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execution of it, would have been inceſ- 
ſantly reproving the miſtreſs through oſten- 
tation, and have favoured her amours: 
through intereſt; But madame de Mainte- 
non, whoſe fortune was ſtill connected with 
that of madame de Monteſpan, ſhewed, 
by the advice ſhe gave her, which was al 
ways equal and firm, that her averſion to 
the court was ſincere, that her attachment 
to the king was diſintereſted, and her in- 
difference to that favour which ſhe ac- 
quired by virtues, for which others have 
a By Was as e e N as it was 


She . mee de „ ne 
in her reſolution, and would not leave her 
the whole night, either becauſe ſhe hoped 
to difingage her entirely from the ki 
| nts founded on the principles % 

| — or to fix her in her deſign, 


urging g every motive that honour, and the 
re 


of ny the wry cox could « 
fi uggeſt. r 


— 


The marchioneſs wept: e fo 
Maintenon, by whom theſe tears were fuſ- 
peed, looked earneſtly upon her, and 
made her bluſh. She aeg hers ſhe 
would ſtill continue with her, and ex- 
horted her to ĩimplore of God perſeverance 
and fortitude, to compleat this ſacrifice,” 

which at one * ſmall and "uy 


Vor. II 
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at another, difficult and great, according 


to the different emotions of the uncertain 
Heart ſhe endeqyaured to ſubd ue. 


1 iT hoſe who, were * 8 e with 
the. character of madame de Maintenon, 
could neither ſuſpect her of diſſimulation, 
of regretting the loſs, of that favour ſhe 
poſſeſſed at court, or of ſubmitting to cir- 
cumſtances with only ſeeming fortitude. 
Her friends often complained that they 
could never perſuade this antique virtue, 
that ſuch a commerce as that of the king 
and madame de Monteſpan, was of no 
conſequence to the glory of the prince, 
was pardenable in the lady, and was uſe- 


herſelf had often upbraided her with mak- 
ing one in her little parties with the king, 
not ſo much to enliven the converſation by 
the charms of her wit, as to diſguſt them 
with; guilt, by. the allurements of virtuous. 
pleaſures, or to keep them in reſtraint by 
the preſence of a rigid, tho* never melan- 
1 855 virtue. 


The abbs 8 3 poſteſſed. . 
entire confidence, knew how-often ſhe 
had been afflicted for the moſt innocent 
compliances, and that ſhe- paid twenty 
prieſts to remember every day in their pray- 
ers at the altar, the offending king, and 
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ful to the people; and the marchioneſs 
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In thoſe times, the virtuous and the holy 
Gees leagues of piety againſt the miſ- 
treſſes of their king. They attributed to 
the efficacy of their prayers the converſion 
of the dutcheſs de la Valliere, and aſpired 
to the glory of triumphing alſo over ma- 
dame de Monteſpan, who. had a greater 
ſhare in it than they had, and whoſe per- 


petual infancy ws ſported with all their 
ſchemes. | 


The virgins of the 2 dedicated to 
bim their chaſtity, in hopes of obtaining 
the banifhment of the adultereſs. The 
preſumptuous devotees, ſolicitous about 
every {in but their own, . puniſhed. them- 
ſelves. with ſhifts and . girdles, of hair for 
faults they had not committed, with all the 
ſeverity, of that pride which ſeeks to expi- 
ate the crimes, of another, Some. made 
long pilgrimages, others beſtowed alms in 
great abundance; in all places there was 
taſting,. praying, voluntary diſcipline, and 
ſevere penances, and this not to obtain of 
heaven that the king of F rance ſhould leave 
his neighbours in peace, ſhould ſubmit to 
the laws, ſhould reſtore in compliance with 
the remonſtrances, of his parliaments, their 
rights of ſuſpenſion, but 3 he Owe ceaſe 
to love a woman. , 


- 
o 


* 


Some an that the prayers _ the 
new world were more acceptable to God 
than thoſe of the old, cauſed a propitiatory 


D 2 . lacrifice 
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ſacrifice to be offered at Quebec, for the 
ſins committed at Paris. Other nations 
attack the miſtreſſes of their princes by 
curſes and-rebellions, the French alone, 
by epigrams and prayers: and indeed our F 
kings never hear of their ſubjects mur- q 
murs without receiving at the fame time, 


proofs of their affection. 


Monſieur Boſſuet went directly to the 4 
king, and told him that madame de Mon- | 
teſpan, who had fo often complained of 
the ſeverity of confeſſors, would ſoon com- 7 
plain of their indulgence; that ſhe had now 4 
decided herſelf (what the caſuiſts had been I 
baſe enough to leave in doubt) that her firſt | f 
duty was to quit the court, that ſhe con- 

jured him not to oppoſe her deſign, but to 
forget her, and above all not to make any _ 
more attempts upon a heart which grace | 
had touched, but not entirely ſubdued. 


Boſſuet had acquired great influence over 
Lewis, as well by his ſucceſs in the edu- 
cation of his ſon, as by his zeal for the f 
converſion of hereticks, He was one of RE 
_ thoſe men ſo rarely to be met with, whoſe | | 

fame was not leſſened by his appearance: ; 
he had always the air and manner of a 1 
meſſenger from the living Gd. 


I The king, ſurpriſed and afflicted at the 
ſudden retreat of madame de ee 
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let fall ſome tears. The biſhop affected 


to take this tender emotion for an effort 
of his great ſoul to redeem itſelf from 
flavery; he repreſented to him that his ir- 


regular conduct was fatal to the manners 


of his people, and would be the ruin of 
religion. Ah! Sire, he added, what an 


example do you give the prince, what 


effect can my leflons have upon a ſon 
who ſees his father living in a publick 
+ adultery, the queen reduced to that cold 


© reſpe& which cannot with decency be 
-< withheld from her, while madame de 


Monteſpan is adored, virtue every where 
« deſpiſed, the miniſters of your paſſions 
© more powerful than your miniſters of 
_ © Rate. The falvation of your people is 
in your hands, you are the model of the 


court, the court is the model of the ca- 


© pital, and the capital of the provinces. 
© Your majeſty, always ſure of being imi- 
© tated, may root out fin, by ſhewing that 
< YOU DATES Me. cf EN 88 hors 


The king was ſtruck with theſe truths, 
and ſighing told the prelate, that he had 
indeed many errors to reform, that he would 
leave madame de Monteſpan entirely mi- 
ſtreſs of herſelf; and that he now only 


wanted a man who would put him alſo in 


the way to ſecure his ſalvation. 


. The biſhop repeated theſe words to 
madame de Monteſpan, who, after having 
I 3 __ feared 


LY 
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feared a denial, was enraged at a conſent 
fo eaſily obtained: ſhe would have aſked 
the prelate, if the king had granted her 
requeſt without any ſtruggle with himſelf, 
if he was not ſhocked at her defign, if he 
had ſeemed to hope that ſhe would be in- 
duced to alter it; but ſhe did not dare to 
expreſs a criminal curioſity. Forced to 
"conceal her fentiments, ſhe condemned 
— indulged them, ſhe wept for the ſins 

e had committed, and regretted thoſe 
the had ſtill hoped to commit: ſhe promi- 
fed her Creator that ſhe would be faithful 
to him, and repined that the ap. Ao was in- 
conſtant to her. 1 f 

aan de Maintenon, and mand eur 
Boſſuet looked at each other, aſtoniſhed 
that vice ſhould yet have ſo many allure- 
ments for a heart which had felt the in- 
fluence of virtue. They both joined to 
exhort the marchioneſs to perform the vows 
ſhe had made to God, and being convinced 
that upon certain accaſions, if good could 
be produced, it was of little importance 
by what methods, they ſometimes repre- 
ſented the angels as rejoicing at her 
converſion, ſometimes the world applaud- 
ing ler retreat. 5 1 f 

E The vows of inbidathic de 14 Valliere, 
© ſaid they, have been attributed to jealouſy _ 
* and 2 ; * Might will be thought 
| FOTO the. 
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© the conſequence of returning virtue: 'the 
** © king had abandoned Valliere, but it is 
< you that abandons the king. After the 
© misfortune of having enſlaved him, all 
© that now remains for you is the glory of 
renouncing him.“ Theſe were powerful 
arguments with a woman, who, at three 
and thirty years of age, was ſtill young 
enough to be relieved from all her unea- 


ſineſs by a little coach of filigreen wk, 
BIN! by ſix mice. | 


This en thor was di KvateT 
57 ſleep, madame de Monteſpan went te 
bed converted, and waked a ſinner. Her 
penitent woman in vain ſolicited her to 
riſe, ſhe eried it was ſearcely day, ſhe was 
exceſſively fatigued, it was an unheard- of 
eruelty not to leave her one moment in 
quiet; ſhe breathed deep ſighs, and im- 
mediately afterwards cried out, Ah, my 

10 God, how lincerely will I love er Ar . 


AAndame de Maintenon whs had - 
ben that her departure from the court 
4 would be as ſlow as her reſolution to leave 
q it had been precipitate, had given all the 
| neceſſary orders: the ſervants ' all held 

| _ themſelves in readineſs, the coach was at 
5 the door, there was no pretence for delay. | 
F My God,” ſaid madame de Monteſpan, : 
1 looking fixedly upon that! bed which re- } 
0 called to her remembrance ſins which. = 
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the. _—_ and yet could not hate, muft 
* 1 then leave this place for ever.“ Do 
you do well, madam, ſaid madame de 

aintenon, to honour it with Mun re- 
gret at parting? 


. 


, ReluQantly the cnet her women 
.to d her, already ſhe chid with the 

ſh. tone of a, devotee, ſhe talked. of 

Gar br a as Fontevrault, but thought it 
_ cruel that ſhe was not to ſee the caſtle of 

Verſailles finiſhed : ſhe interrupted acts of 

contrition by ſecret complaints againſt 

that grace which had touched her heart ſo 

-unſcaſonably. She was never more lovely 
than now, had never been ſo paſſionately 

beloved, and perhaps never loved with ſo 

much ardaur; yet could ſhe flatter herſelf 
that the king would continue firm in his 


_ reſolutions to correct his errors: but what 


probability was there that a man, at his 
age, ſhould love nothing but God ? would 


he notfly to new amours, would he not ſeek 


women who would grant him the firſt fa- 


- yours. without ſcruple, and the following 
without remorſe? would he not laviſh upon 
„chem thoſe honours, thoſe diſtinctions, the 
{loſs of which is regretted more than that of 
26008, lover who! diſpenſes them, Ol what 
importance is it to you, ſaid madame de 
Maintenon, that the place of miſtreſs is 

wr Keen, en it is not oy you? * 


Ah! 


— 
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„Ah! ſaid madame de Monteſpan, it is 


plain you never loved a king, no nor 
even any other man.“ 


Madame de Monteſpan at length tore 
herſelf away; madame de Maintenon, at 
her intreaty, remained at court to give the 
neceſſary direction for the Ang r of the 


princes, whom the mother was now re- 


. folved to educate herſelf. 


' Mean time the courtiers, as uſual,” ſent 


to enquire the health of the favourite; ſhe 
is already at Paris, and her apartment at 
Verſailles is beſieged with a croud of im- 
i paraſites, who deſire to know 
ow the had paſſed the night; by patrons 
ho had already received half the ſum 
promiſed, for the ſucceſs of a petition ;.by 
| inquiſitive friends who, upon the firſt no- 
tice of an event, -run eagerly to diſcover 
the myſtery. They are "old, with a me- 
lancholy accent, that madame de Monteſ- 
pan had ſet out prec ipitately for Paris. 


In an inſtant, this ſervile croud who had 


before wore but one face, and that of re- 


- 


| 1 7 and ſubmiſſion, now had their different 


oughts impreſſed upon their countenances; 
ſome openly ſhewed their ſatisfaction, 
others diſſembled theirs, theſe affected ſad- 
neſs in hopes of a reconciliation, thoſe 
oute their affliction through ſhame at 
Ds compaſ- 
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compaſſionating an exile. Some looked 
at each other, as if to aſk whether they 
eught to be ſad or rejo) ce; the greater 
part endeavoured. to appear indifferent, 


yet were afraid that their looks would be- 


tray them. All went away in doubt whe- 
ther they had had prudence enough, or 
trembling leſt they had ſhewed too much. 


As ſoon as it was publickly known that 
madame de Monteſpan had quitted the 
court, every one judged of it differently: 
the favourites attributed her retreat to a 


love- quarrel, the devotees to the Sermons 
of Lent; ſome to the king” s compliance- 


with popular prejudices. But the courti- 
ers in general to her being abſolutely in 
diſgrace. They haſtened to the apartment 

of madame de Maintenon, but from her 
they could draw nothing but what increaſed 


their uncertainty, and made them deſirous 


of knowing more. The dutcheſs de Riche- 
lieu, to whom the ſins of her friend had 
been ſo advantageous, was grieved that ſhe 
had renounced. them. She might have: 
< ſtaid here, ſaid ſhe to madame de Main- 
©'tenon, . we would have converted her 
© without your Paris Expedition, and your. 
6 terrible monſieur Tee A . 
This dutcheſs, governed at o once by ber 
Alnidition and the abbé Gobelin, reco 
ile the dictates of paſſion. with the a 
* vice 
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vice of her director, by conjuring the fa- 
vourite to be no longer guilty, and by con- 
triving meetings between her and Lewis, 
in which it was impoſſible to avoid being 
ſo, She would however have been well 
pleaſed that the king ſhould have'a'miſtreſs, 
of whom he could not always be the 
. 


: 12 * 


171 ** 


ee de Maintenon reproved her for 


thoſe ſhameful ſentiments. * We are not 


now, ſaid; ſhe, to think of reigning 
through madame de Monteſpan, we 
are to binder any other. perſon from 
reigning after her. Leave me to con- 
vert her: if you make me angry, I will 
convert bs, e | 


Ma came de Richelieu gave way, ud. 


"I at the aſcendant ſhe had over her, 


her Who had been. accuſtomed to exert 
ſuch tyranny over the minds of others, 
that Mc bad married the duke de Richelieu 
in ſpite of Mazarin, Anne of Auſtria, and 
the dutcheſs d”Aiguillon ; obtained the poſt 
of lady of honour to the queen, contrary 
to the intentions of the queen herſelf; and 
acquired the eſteem of the king, notwith- 
ſtanding her paſt. faults, and her preſent 


N compliances. 
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CHAPTER. II. 


The. commencement of the king! 4 be- 
tion for madame de Maintenon. | 


T H E two ladies were ſtill 1 in 
1a converſation concerning madame 
de Monteſpan, when the king ſent for ma- 
dame de Maintenon. He did not doubt 
but the marchioneſs had confided to ma- 
dame de Maintenon her Taft ſentiments at 
parting. He ſhewed an eager eurioſity to 
hear them: madame de Maintenon'fpoke 
to him of his miſtreſs, of God, of what 
he owed to his people, with all that ſupe- 
Tiority which virtue acquires, by a lain- 
' neſs juſtified by diſintereſtedneſs. When 
| The declared _ the king's amour with 
the marchione 

tereſt. Madame de Monteſpan was bound 
to the court by chains, madame de Main- 
tenon was held to thoſe chains 125 0 OW 
thread. ; \ ; N 


- , # 


But whether * was that this müde 
favour was odious to her, on account of 
the ſuſpicions it ſubjected her to; whether 
the ſtate of her fortune, by promiſing her 
an agreeable life at Paus, made it eaſy he 

cr 


ſhe deſtroy ed her own in- 
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[| her to renounce the court, or whether. in- 
| Huenced by other motives no leſs generous, 
but more pure, it is certain that. ſhe in- 
1 dulged the enthuſiaſm of her piety, and 
would not quit the king till he had pro- 
miſed her no more to recall the 2 
1 Monteſpan. 


(| Lewis, ſtill ſtru ling in, the ſnares of 
3 love, tho' he made this promiſe, yet ſeemed 
1 to make it with regret. She loves me, 
ſaid he, ſighing, and I ſtill love her. 
? Ah Sire! replied madame de Maintenon, 
? if you love her, would you compleat her 
| ruin, and her infamy ? honour is of more 
. © price than all your treafures,, and the 
3 © whole world is not worth a ſingle foul: 

] if the had ever truly loved you, would: 
© © ſhe have dragged you into perdition ? 
'< when love is not Virtuous, it is the moſt 
1 © ſhameful of vices.” | 


[| The king was leaning agent of the chin 
ney y, and 1 to hers with that attention 
which invites the plainneſs of truth. .She 
J took advantage of thoſe favourable mo- 
ments. It is, ſaid ſhe, doubtleſs, : er- 
mitted to me to maintain the intereſts of 

© my friend, but it would be preſumption 

den 5 ive advice to my king vet if . 

here the ſtop'd, and Zuge to read in his 
eyes a pardon for this freedom, and Per- 

miſnon to hazard a new, 
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The king aſſured her that ſhe might fy 
whatever ſhe pleaſed, adding that he was 
too well convinced of her regard for his: 
honour and intereſt to be offended at any 
thing that came from her. 


I would fay then, Sire, reſumed ma- 
dame de Maintenon, that if the benefits 
© your, majeſty has confei red upon me, 
© authoriſe me to expreſs my gratitude, 
c by giving you advice of the, utmoſt 
* importance, I would ſay that guilty 
love is fatal to the glory of a prince; that 
for a man to ſeduce the wife 91 his 
s © neighbour, is an injuſtice puniſhable by 
© the laws of every nation; but for a 
prince to take away by violence the 
wife of his ſubject, is a crime for which. 
10 there is no name. Ah! madame, re- 
e plicd the king, even this 1 have com- 
© mitted, ceaſe to reproach me: I have 
E loved too much like a ſovereign, L have 
© carried my authority too far: it was 
mean to take advantage of my power, 
it was unjuſt to Buse it. I ſee, I fee}, 

I bluſh for it. But all this I have done 
in ſpite. of myſelf. I. have ! ved with 
c too much ardour, 7 Was no longer 
"© maſter of myſelf,” and ſhewed too well 
that I was ſo of. others, This — 
« me to the gh of. es: fault 
gen en fault.“ biin 6) Billie 


LS Taity, 


Sb a 6 A 3. 


ill, more powerfully rn Madame 
de 


1 Madam de Maintenon. 3 63 
„ Truly, Sire, replied madame de 


© Maintenon, you accuſe yourſelf with 
« ſo much candor that it is ſufficient to de- 


* liver you to your on reflexions ;. only 
© leave, I conjure you, leave to madame 
de Monteſpan the only two reſources 
which now remain for her; tears of 
contrition, which can alone reconcile her 
with God, and a voluntary retreat into 
a cloifter; which can alone reſtore her 
to the eſteem of the world. Inſtead of 


A 


would raviſh from vou, ceaſe, Sire, to 
give an example of libertiniſm, of which 


your court, and your whole kingdom 
© catches the contagion, which fills our ſex 
© with corruption, and yours with baſe- 


< neſs... A time will come, when long 


15 remorſe ſhall ſucceed. to theſe ſhort 


« pleaſures, Turn, Sire, turn. your eyes 


1 upon the Carmelites, and there ſee to 


Ma N n paſſion fv 
emns ll . | | 


5 


e was no | reſiſting, the Fe bY the 


| action, the voice of madame de Main- 
tenon.: madame de M onteſpan whenſome- 


times ſurprized by her in a fault, wou 4 
intreat her to be ſilent to ſhield herſelf. 
from the magick of her eloquence: a mo- 
ment afterwards ſhe would conjure her to, 
ſpeak, to eſcape the tyranny of a ſilence 


diſputing with heaven a heart which it 
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de Maintenon has been repreſented. as a 
devotee outrageous in her zeal, a female 
pedant with a veil upon her head, afcourge 
in her hand, a maſque upon her face, 
her eyes ſometimes bent upon the ground, 

Tometimes raiſed towards heaven. Lewis, 
the moſt delicate of men, the moſt prai- 
ſed and flattered of kings, would not 


have reliſhed truth out of the mouth of a 


magpie. 


k Madame de Weaintehion was ml ! in 
chuſing thoſe moments when ſure of 
leaſing, ſhe was liſtened to with favour- 

able prejudices ; The conveyed her reproofs 

in language ſo ſoft, ſo inſinuating, that 


they entered deep into the heart. The 


"ſound of her voice ſo harmonious, her 
accent ſo juſt, ſo affecting, the candor and 
fweetneſs ſo viſible in her open counte- 
nance, the natural action of the fineſt 
"hand in. the world, eyes that ſparkled ir 

telligence, the graceful movements o 

form, ſo elegant, yet ſo majeſtick, Thar 
it effaced all that was beautiful in the 
court, all contributed to give her thoſe mov- 
ing graces of oratory which convince: the 
Fo aging and captivate the Will. 


Her perfect knowledge of the Ir 
the conſequence of having deeply ſtudied 
her own, repreſt the ſallies of her exceſſive 


_ Trankneſs, and warned her Ls the inſtant 


when. 


) 
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when it was moſt proper to begin, and 
when it was neceſſary to leave off. Ma- 
. demoiſelle d' Armagnac, the marchioneſs 

d' Havrincour, madame de Lande, ma- 
demoiſelle d*Aumale, all theſe Ladies who 
knew her but in a very advanced 
. age, yet at preſent declare that when 

they ſaw her they thought they beheld: the 

Graces; when they heard 7 Wiſdom 
Bereit ſeemed to ſpeak. 


| Lewis tranſported to find that virtue 
| ſhould employ the ſame . charms to bring 
him back to God, that vice had made uſe 
of to draw him to. herſelf, prolonged; a 
. converſation. in which he enjoyed the pre- 
ſence of a woman who. ſo agreeably diſ- 
_ guſted him with the reſt of her ſex. He 
found no difficulty in ſwearing to her who- 
began to pleaſe, that he would: renounce: 
her who bad pleaſed ſo long ago. All 
his deſires now centered in her, ho · ſo 
earneſtly endeavoured to extinguiſh them. 
He had triumphed over an innocent, and 
he had thought himſelf happy ; he had 
| fubdued a coquet, and his vanity was 

ſoothed by it; all that now remained for 

him was to conquer a female philoſopher 
. who did not deign even to deſy bim, 
and this was to him the heighth of good 
fortune. When love is yet only a flight 
inelination, we reproach ourſelves with: it: 
as a crime; when it is a rebellion of the 


P 
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paſſions enraged againſt the hand that en- 


llaves them, we applaud it as à noble ſen- 
timent. Chriſtina diſdained to reign over 
a king, quitted the beautiful Sparre *“ and 
the Throne, thought Conde, was too great 
a general to know how to love, and went 


to Brabant to men ne Nr N ba 
2 Movedd.': 7517 27£542013 


* h ” ” : 1 
18 5 . 11 


In a de Monteſpan 1 now 
fo a woman inſenſible as her baby, and 
like that the ſport of every hand; but 
in madame de Maintenon an amazon 

dike pride it was neceſſary to abate : 
a ſentiment to which he had hitherto been 


a ſtranger, told him, that for hearts worn 
- Gut with pleaſures, there was one worth all 


the others, that of en, nel pro- 
ing vieue.' 


5 Mouſt I then, ſaid ns Ling fohing, muſt 
I reſolve to fee no more the two perſons 
e in the world who are moſt dear to me? 


He added that he flattered himſelf ſhe 
would at leaſt continue with his children, 
and that the abbe Gobelin would convince 
her that the mother would commit more 


- faults in educating them, than the bad 


W by: giving them birth. 


i 1 
4 E {> 


8 de Matata pafling over 


the firſt part of this ſpeech, which ſhe 


* Her maid of honour, 


OY yp 
— | - might 
_ 
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might naturally attribute to a habit the 


king had of ſaying only gallant things to 


women, replied to the latter, that her re- 
folution to leave the court was founded 


upon two reaſons, and thefe were her 


| averſion to a place of libertiniſm where 
the maſter alone was in the way to be 
virtuous, and her uneaſineſs cauſed by that 
ſtrange medley of reſpe& and contempt, 
friendſhip and hate, confidence and diſ- 
truſt, that madame de Monteſpan treated 
her with. That by retiring to Paris ſhe 


ſhould be eaſy upon the firſt article; but 


that madame de Monteſpan could only 
decide with regard to the ſecond. That 
ſhe would ſuſpend her reſolution till ſhe 


ſaw whether devotion would correct the 


faults in madame de Monteſpan's temper, 
and teach her that it was alike ſhameful 
and unjuſt to make criminal conceſſions to 
ber ſuperiours, and to treat with haughti- 
neſs, with caprice and unkindneſs, her 
friends and her inferiours. 175 


9 


The king finding that he ſhould be 


ebliged to diſſemble his deſigns, promiſed 
her all ſhe required : but he doubtleſs pro- 


miſed himſelf that he would take ſuch 


meaſures as that neither the marchioneſs 
de Monteſpan, nor madame de Maintenon 
ſhould eſcape him. He had the former 


to puniſh for having abandoned him, 


the latter to humble for having forced him, 
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ll to conſent to it. Madame de Monteſ- 
|! pan was a rebel whom it was neceſſary he 
1 | ſhould reduce; madame de Maintenon F 
pl gloried in her freedom, and her he re- 1 
folved to fubdue: ene ſometimes excited 
his pity; the other always raiſed his ad - I 
miration; both of them, thoſe deſires 
which he had vowed to repreſs. 


S 
— — — 
— 


1 Thus it was that virtue completed that 
Ii | fortune, which indigence had begun. Thus 
| 


Ii was madame de Maintenon connected 
[1 with the court which ſhe deteſted, by thoſe 


| very ſteps ſhe had taken to remove her- 4 

| .Felf from it. This averſion for a court 
will with difficulty be believed ſincere, by 
.thoſe who do not live in it, but before 
they pronounce abſolutely let them in- 
; terrogate thoſe that do. 11 


The Eing every day more charmed with 
madame de Maintenon, neglected hehe 
which he thought could make her reſi- 
dence in the court agreeable to her. He 
_ thewed the moſt reſpectful attention, the 
fofteſt homage to this awful character, 
new enough to pleaſe greatly, aimable 
enough to pleaſe for a long time: when 
his eſteem and veneration for her had 4 
taken away all hope of ſeducing her, the 8 
idea of tempting her, of ſeeing her ever 
day, was preferred by him to all other 
Pleaſures. His paſſion, nouriſhed in ſilence 
| : | ae 
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e Madam de Maintenen. 69 
never appeared but in that reſpect ſo. ſel- 
dom ſeen in a lover, ſo wonderful in a 
king, till the moment when by the death 
of his queen he was at liberty to offer at 
one time his heart and his hand to her 
whom he had at firſt wiſhed and after- 
wards deſpaired of obtaining at any other 
price, convinced by her perſeverance in 
virtue, that ſhe was not to be ſubdued, 
by her humility in grandeur, that ſhe was 
ſuperiour to ambition. 


When madame de Maintenon recalled 
to her remembrance this ſeries of events 
that raiſed her to the rank from which 
they were moſt likely to exclude her, 
when ſhe ſaw wiſdom advance her by 

thoſe very meaſures which prudence would 
have diſdained, when ſhe found herſelf fix- 
ed to the throne by thoſe efforts ſhe made 
to diſengage herſelf from the. court, ſhe 
doubtleſs exclaimed, Oh! happy virtue : 
but when ſhe reflected that the firſt link 
to this chain of ſurprizing incidents was the 
guilty fruitfulneſs of madame de Monteſ- 
pan, which ſhe kad ſo openly. condemned, 
and which had nevertheleſs been ſo ad- 
vantageous to her, did ſhe not ſay in ſe- 
fret, Ah ] fortunate vice! 277 
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15 cabal. of tbe devotees, the murmurs 
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T H E king by his behaviour removed 
all doubts concerning the cauſe of 
Madame de Monteſpan's- retreat. He 
went to the pariſh church, he commend- 
ed the zeal of the miſſionaries, he men- 
tioned monſieur Lecuyer with approbation, 
and as he came out of church, ſaid to 
the miſſionaries, I I have great faults to 
5 < \Expiate, but you: have favour with God: ] 

* pray for me.. nt wit” well of 
At theſe mat the devotees 3 | ö 
the libertines turned pale, ſenſible and un- 
prejudiced perſons foreſaw. that this regu- l 
larity would not laſt long 80 much 
beauty ſtill on one ſide, ſo many deſires 
on the other, and thoſe ſuppreſt only for 
the love of ert a lacitice too difficult | 
= de n 1 lk 1 : 


ee he diſbop of indo vet 
Lie” the compliments and congratulations 4 
of the whole court, and but weakly op- \\ 
poſed the flattering appellation of a ſecond ÞF 
ſaint Ambroſe. Being conſulted by the 


EN. who was deſirous of receiving the 
TART | com- 
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communion, he would permit him the fa- 


crament of penitence only. "The preach- 


ers claimeda ſhare of his glory, and thun- 
dered with apoſtolick zeal againſt forni- 
cation and adultery. The king having 
been preſent at a ſermon in which the 


preacher inveighed with great vehemence 


againſt the love of fame and of women, 
ſaid to the prince of Marſillac as he was 


going out of church, What do you 


think of what you have juſt heard? 


I think, Sire, that.... heſitated Mar- 


ſillac, and ſtopt. I for my part am 
very well pleaſed with it, reſumed 


Lewis. And I alſo, added the courtier. ö 


F The Jeſuits, whole at! is 7% FRY” AO 
ſo. prudent, ſpoke with as much freedom, 


cher ſaid, Thou art the 1 en 


The king could not ans Aten 0 
4 lies of indignation 3 the courtiers, 


3 a who 


as if they had thought reſerve no longer 
neceſſary: one of them in his ſermon ex- 
plaining the parable of Nathan, ventured to 
apply it to the king, and tranſported with 
enthuſiaſtick fervour, apoſtraphized him 
ſeveral times in theſe words: Tu es ile vir. 
The king deſired to know the meaning of 
them, but no one duiſt tell him, one ſaid 
that he did not hear the words, another 
thathe had forgot the latin language. Sire, 
ſaid the duke de warez the 19 773 
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who po ye; 1 were not ſorry that their 
maſter had. Wit told a harſh truth, but 
would have been grieved not to be thought | 
capable of offending againſt all truth to 
pleaſe him, endeavoured to heighthen his 
reſentment againſt this imprudent apoſtle. 
But Lewis, vhoſe ears were ſtill ſtruek with 
the reproofs of madame de Maintenon, 
and who would have ſacrificed a province 
to the pleaſure of ſhewing an inſtance of 
greatneſs of ſoul, replied, He has done 
ene ler us do our. . 
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Mean time madame de Moiteſpar 1 
rived at Paris: aftoniſhed to ſee herſelf 
there, frightened at the ſolitude around 
her, ſhe ſometimes aſked if it was true 
that ſhe had left the king; ſometimes by 
what enchantment ſhe had been able to 
reſolve upon it. Impatient to hear news of 
him, to know what he had ſaid of her 

departure, if he regretted her loſs, if he ; 
loved her ſtill, ſhe was upon the point of | 
returning herſelf to ſatisfy all her doubts. A 
Madame de Maintenon did not yet appear; 
ſhe dreaded left the king ſhould retain her, 
the ſtings of Jealouſy w were Ana fired in 
her heart. 


Tired out ee 0 MN, e ) 
eagerly flew to a houſe, which madame | 
de Maintenon had in Paris, ſhe found 
there no one but: the woman who had the 
DEN | care 


1 
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care of it, when madame de Maintenon 
comes, ſaid ſhe, ſend her inſtantly to 
me, you know me, do you not? Yes, re- 
6 *, Peg the woman, every one knows that 

pn are the lady who purchaſed the place 

< of madame de la Valliere.* You inſult 
me, child, anſwered madame de Mon- 
< teſpan, with that ſoftneſs which makes 


c every thing be forgot, but you lay the 


truth, and I have deſerved worſe. 


At . madame de 1 


and monſieur Boſſuet laboured to ſeparate 
the two lovers for ever. The biſhop was 


of opinion that he ought to prohibit the king 
from receiving the ſacrament in order to 


ſpare him the commiſſion of a ſacrilege. 
And madame de  Maintenon thought it 
neceſſary that the marchioneſs de Mon- 
teſpan ſhould be ordered to recieve it, to 
guard her againſt relapſing into ſin, by the 


obligation ſo ſacred an engagement laid her 


under to perform her duty. But it was not 


caſy for a woman, ſcarce eſcaped from 


the arms of her lover, to ſee and ant Na 
good the Lord i RL 


The WEN VAL de Montetdn! had. at 


length the ſatisfaction to ſee madame de 
Maintenon again, who ſaid a great many kind 


The marchionefd d. told me the had this tum 
re madame de Maintenon herfelf, J 


Voi. II. E 


things 
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things to her from the queen, but ſpoke 
not a word of the king. Efteem could 
not confole her for the loſs of love. Ma- 
dame de Monteſpan would have Teadily 
anſwered, Let her continue to hate me, 
provided he loves me ſtill. Madame de 
Maintenon uſed her utmoſt endeavours 
to ſmooth the way to heaven, to this new 
convert, ſhe did not fatigue her with ex- 
acting auſterities and prayers, ſhe required 
of her only good works, with a hope that 
the pleaſure of doing good would ſhew 


- 


her how little all other pleaſures were, com- 


2 * * — 
” 


| pared with that only true \. f 


The marchioneſs de Monteſpan always 
unequal, always various, would be one 
day cold in her devotion, another day full 
of fervour and zeal; and alarmed, and re- 
aſſured madame de Maintenon by turns. 
Incapable of recollection, finding always 
a void within herſelf, ſhe had not leiſure 
to perceive, ſhe was out of the delightful 
Hurry of a court, by the crowd of devotees, 
who reſorted to her houſe, each emulous to 
confirm her in her new ſentiments. Ac- [ 
euſtomed to adulation, her vanity was {till 1 
foothed by the extravagant praiſes the 3J 
Prieſts beſtowed upon her repentance. She | 
foon perfuaded- herſelf that the ſoul of a 1 
marchioneſs was of far greater value than | 
that of a common perſon, and that by 


© ag” 


of Madam de Maintenon. 75 
ſhewing rigour to the king, ſhe rendered a 
ſervice to God. 


The abbe Gobelin kept her 1 
employed in exerciſes of piety, and acts of 
benevolence, ſo that languor was not permit- 
ted to approach her. The minute practices 
of devotion filled up thoſe moments which 
uſed to be given to the little cabals of the 
court, and pride which ſuggeſted to her 
the notion of being under the immediate 
care and direction of the divine Being, re- 


compenſed her for the We her voy 
had made. | 


Madame de Ae da to 
prolong the illuſion, till the king had en- 
tirely thrown off his chains, or till the habit 
of being virtuogs had made the mar- 
chioneſs love virtue. At her perſuaſion 
monſieur Boſſuet prevailed upon the queen 
to ſee the new penitent. They met at 
the convent of the Carmelites, in the ſtreet. 
du Bouloy : the interview laſted too 
hours. Madame de/Monteſpan threw her- 
ſelf at the feet of 10 queen, implored her 
pardon, and promiſed to repair by a life of 
exemplary piety, the ſcandalous ſms ſhe 
had committed. The queen miſtook her 
remorſe for virtue, ſhe believed her tears 
ſincere, ſhe dried them up, and inſtead of 
permitting her to quit the poſt ſhe had in 
her houſehold , ſhe 7 to her, with 

. 2 | 


all 
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an exceſs of goodneſs. -* It is with me 


that you have ſinned, with me you ſhall 
live Penitent. 


The remainder of their converſation was 


very free and unreſerved on both fides: ma- 
dame de Monteſpan inſtructed the queen 
how to pleaſe the king, the queen taught 


madame de Monteſpan how to pleaſe 
God. 


Two viſits made by the marchioneſs to 
the abbey of Fontevrault diſconcerted all 


the politicians. Some faid that ſhe went 
there to ſettle the time of her retreat. It 
is very probable, truly, replied others, that 
the abbeſs her ſiſter will adviſe her to take 
the veil : no, it is all artifice, or at moſt the 
effect of a love quarrel. „The Janſeniſts 
maintained * that the king was viſibly pur- 


ſued by that grace, the diſciples of which he 


had ſo conſtantly perſecuted : that his crimes 
were the conſequence of the faulty com- 
pliances of his confeſſors; that indeed every 
thing might be expected from the reQitude 
of his own heart, and his readineſs to re- 
form, but that it was not aſtoniſhing that 
a jeſuit ſhould not be able to take advan- 
tage of the powerful influence of Buer 


The huguenots, who had learned to know 
a devout king from the conduct of Lewis 


M. of Hebert, 


the 


99 
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the thirteenth, and who were made ac- 
quainted with the character of Boſſuet by 
his expoſition of the catholick faith, were 
alarmed at the power this prelate acquired 
over the conſcience of the prince. They 
were delirous thatLewis ſhould be virtuous, 
but they were apprehenſive of the artificial 
and deſtroying zeal of his moraliſts : they 
publickly reported that the king would come 
out of his hands, as indifferent a chriſtian, 
as Turenne was a bad catholick : that 
he compounded with the paſſions of the 
one, as he had done with the errors of 
the other: and that irregularities of conduct 
were rather concealed than reformed, when 
the father of a family choſe for his counſel- 
lor the precepter to his fon, ; 


To the ſlow ſeverity of the biſhop, they 
oppoſed the vigour and firmneſs of thoſe 
ſynods which ſolemnly interdicted Henry 
TV. from the ſacrement of the Lord's ſup- 
per. Boſſuet took no other revenge for 
theſe ſanders than by converting thoſe 
who propagated them, by perſuading the 
pope to give his approbation to that p- 
ſition, in which Maimbourg found every 
thing but truth, by condemning the frailty 
of the king without reſerve, as without bit- 
terneſls ; * being as complaiſant as a 
courtier in diſputes upon tenets with the 
calviniſts; and as firm as a father of the 
church in moral deciſions with the king. 
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But now the feaſt of Pentecoſt approach- 
ed. - The biſhop permitted the king to 
perform his devotions, and madame de 
Maintenon prepared the Marchioneſs for 
the ſame ſolemn act. Lewis twice ſaid to 
the queen, and the curate of Verſailles, 
_ © Be perſuaded that I will not in the ſmal- 
© left degree alter my reſolutions, rely 
upon my word, and let the inquiſitive 
* know my ſentiments,” 


Thoſe who knew how capable he was 
of ſubduing his paſſions, believed that he 
had pronounced an irrevocable decree 
againſt miſtreſſes. Madame de Mainte- 
non knew him better: ſhe foreſaw that 
if the marchioneſs de Monteſpan was quit- 
ted, ſhe would be ſoon ſucceeded by ano- 
ther. | 


The queen, governed entirely by a con- 
feſſor full of Spaniſh prejudices, inſtead of 
ſhewing any ſolicitude to regain the king's 
love, employed herſelf in praying for his 
falvation, diſguſted him with an ill-timed 
piety, diſdained to improve by dreſs thoſe 
charms that were yet unimpaired, abſented 
herſelf from all diverſions, or at leaſt 
appeared at them with languor and diſ- 
content. 7, HY > „ 


The princeſs de Montpenſier, who had 
all the curioſity of a woman, * 
Pn wit 
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with cabals and intrigues, and was excluded 
from a ſhare in any, went to viſit madame 


de Monteſpan, and told her that loving 


her ſo much as ſhe did, ſhe could not help 
wiſhing for her return to court. The 
marchioneſs anſwered her only with a loud 
laugh, with which the princeſs did not 
ſeem offended, ſo well had the impriſon- 
ment of the count de Lauzun inured her 
to affronts. Madame de Monteſpan at 
length condeſcending to anſwer her, ſaid, 
Ik I return to court it is neceſſary that I 
ſfſhould change my name, for how can I 
appear again in publick with this name 
of Monteſpan, which always awakens 
© the remembrance of my huſband's extra- 
* yagancies, and the follies of his wife.” 
The princeſs de Montpenſier did not, till 
ſome years afterwards, comprehend the 
ſecret meaning of theſe words, as will be 


ſeen in the ſubſequent part of theſe me- 


moirs. 19 8 1 2 


At Paris, and at Verſailles, the king's 
indifference was the cauſe of great uneaſi- 
neſs, while in the provinces. they bleſt 
heaven for it. It is neceſſary, ſaid the 


courtiers, that our king ſhould have a miſ- 


treſs or a prime miniſter: both may indeed 
commit great faults: but by reſtraining 
perſons in place within the bounds of their 
duty, they alſo do great good: a woman 
ſoftens the manners of the prince, ſhe 
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makes him acceſſible to intreaty, ſhe calms 
his reſentment, ſhe warns him of his faults, 
ſhe inſpires him with the love of glory, 
and of the arts, ſhe gives him that gentle- 
neſs, that moderation which render autho- 
rity ſo ſweet, and obedience fo eaſy. The 


abuſe of ſubordinate power is ſuppreſt ; the- 


miniſters are divided, but they ſerve with 
more diligence. Who would wiſh to be a 
king? who would not think it the greateſt 
misfortune to be one, if the maſter dare 
not indulge himſelf in what the meaneſt of 
his ſubjects thinks is permitted to him ? 
A miſtreſs is expenſive ; but why ſhould 
that be an objection, if luxury reftores to 
the people what oppreflive edits have 
forced from them-? What are thoſe places, 


_ diſtributed by madame de Monteſpan, 


— 


thoſe penſions allowed to different ar- 
tiſts, thoſe petitions ſo frequently preſented 
by her, but merit which ſhe rewards, and 
misfortunes which ſhe relieves ? Ae 


But manners are -corrupted ! were our 


manners then more pure under the reign 


of the pious Lewis the thirteenth,. who 


loved no woman? and his haughty cardi- 


nal, who dared to love all, was he leſs re- 
ſpeed by the pope and the Sorbonne? But 
the king's ſalvation is in danger ! alas, will 
he not ſoon enough be old? his devotion will 
be then more diſadvantageous to us, than 
his amours are now. But the abject ſub- 


miſſion 
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miſſion of our nobility | Ridiculous preju- 
dice; the homage we pay madame de Mon- 
teſpan is part of that adoration we owe to 
our king: we muſt now inſtead of one 

woman pay homage to twenty : and to 
what women! to madame Colbert, as in- 

acceſſible as her huſband, to madame Du- 
frenoi, as haughty as her lover, and to 
ſome dependants of Seignelay, who ought 
to be ſhut up in the ſuburbs. 


Such was the reaſoning of thoſe men, 
who were inceſſantly talking of decency, 
and deſpiſed virtue, who knew the whole 
extent of authority, and were ignorant of 
the power of the laws, and the influence of 
example. Madame de Maintenon rea- 
ſoned better, if France, ſaid ſhe, had 
© a king diveſted of paſſions, what would 
become of other nations ?? She knew 
that the counſils of love, and the fears of 
madame de Monteſpan, had ſaved Holland 
from an invaſion, | 
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3 — — — 
CHAPTER IV. 


A . propoſed to Madame de 
Maintenon. 


HE time drew near when madame 


de Maintenon was to go to Barege 
with the duke du Maine, but the mar- 
chioneſs de Monteſpan could not reſolve 
to part with her, and retained her by 
threatning to abjure devotion, if ſhe was 
abandoned by her who had at firſt adviſed 
and afterwards confirmed her in it. 


However ſolitude and reſtraint began to 
recall her deſires to what ſhe had loſt, 
and ambition to ſhew her the means of 


enge Te She ſecretly made propo- 


ſitions to Louvois, and promiſes to Mar- 
ſillac. Madame de Maintenon happened 
to diſcover theſe intrigues, and broke them 
off, and was from thenceforward looked 
upon by madame de Maintenon as an im- 
portunate ſpy, and preſſed to £0 ſoon to 
Batege. 


The dutcheſs de Richelieu, who always 
feared madame de Maintenon would eſcape 
from her, either by force or inclination, 


reſolved to fix her at court by a marriage, 
which 
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which would make her a dutcheſs. She 
had laid this ſcheme a long time before, 
but finding that it was probable madame 
de Monteſpan would never be recalled, 


or that madame de Maintenon would re- 


tire from court after her journey to Barege, 
ſhe reſumed her eg e We more ardor 
than ever. 


"The 54 de V. TO % les PL 2 
perſon ſhe fixed upon for a huſband to 
madame de Maintenon. His youth waſted 


in debauchery, his old age conſuming in 


diſeaſe, the remembrance of two wives 
_ ſufficiently bad, could not prevent this old 
nobleman from a reſolution to take a third. 

The dutcheſs de Richelicu had inſpired 
him with ſo violent a paſſion for her friend 
that he did not think he ſhould debaſe 
himſelf by marrying the widow of one of his 
dependants, and who had fince been 
kerſelf his dependant. Madame de Mon- 
teſpan entered ſo coldly into this ſcheme 
that it had hitherto produced nothing; but 
being inceſſantly oppoſed and reſtrained by 
madame de Maintenon, ſhe at length con- 
ſented through policy, to do what ſhe was 
not incited to by friendſhip. She joined 
her endeavours to thoſe of madame de 
Richelieu to remove the firſt obſtacles, 
and to ſmeoth the way to ſucceſs. 
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Madame de Maintenon was pleaſed to 
find that her burleſque huſband had not 
placed her below the moſt iiluſtrious alli- 
ances; but ſhe thought it hard that ſhe 
ſhould all her life have only opportunities 


of changing her fetters, and of becoming 


a ſlave to an old man, after having been 
ſo to a cripple and a child. She ſuffered 
this treaty to go on as they pleaſed, by 
whom it was managed, and ſeemed wholly 
indifferent about its ſucceſs. But when ſhe 
was applied to, to declare her reſolution, 
neither a great title, a high rank at court, 
nor all thoſe ſplendid trifles which make ſo 
many marriages, could force her conſent: 


vanity was ſilent, and reaſon only ſpoxe. 


Fear had prevailed upon madame de 


Monteſpan to favour this marriage, a fear 


more powerful induced her to break it off. 
Among the different inquietudes with 
which her mind was agitated, the deſire 
of knowing her deſtiny was one of the 
greateſt. Credulous to exceſs, ſhe had 


tried all the ridiculous forms, by which 


future events are foretold. Either dif- 


contented with the anſwers, becauſe they 


were unfavourable, or doubtful of their 
certainty, becauſe they were very different, 
Jhe reſolved to conſult one of thoſe women 
who read the deſtinies of mortals in the 
lines of the face and hand. She went to 
the houſe of the moſt celebrated fortune- 


18 9.3 teller 
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teller in Paris, attended by madame d'Hu- 
dicourt and madame de Maintenon, dreſt 
like her women. The ſorcereſs, after the 
uſual grimaces, ſtarted back with terror 
and ſurpriſe, * What do I fee ?? ſaid ſhe, 
pointing to madame de Maintenon : yet 
a little time longer and your woman 
ſhall be a greater lady than you are; and 
as for you, my dear, ſaid ſne to madame 
d' Hudicourt, you will be very fortunate, 
but you will be baniſhed from the court 
for your propenſity to ſcandal.” 
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The marchioneſs de Monteſpan was 
greatly affected with this prediction, ſhe 
never looked upon madame de Maintenon 
afterwards without obſerving that ſhe had . 
indeed ſomething in her eyes, which in- 
dicated that ſhe would be one day ſuperiour 

to her. She dreaded leſt her marriage with 
the duke de V.... ſhould be the firſt ſtep 
towards this predicted ſuperiority, ſhe there- 
fore croſſed it with eager ſolicitude; but af- 
terwards, by the force of continual perſe- 
cutions ſhe brought on another, whicheffec- 
tually humbled her and elevated her rival: 
fo that the marchioneſs contributed to the 
accompliſnment of the oracle, by doing 
every thing ſne could to elude it, and ma- 
dame de Maintenon by avoiding one ſla- 
very, threw herſelf into a greater. 
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The dutcheſs de Richelieu often preſt 
her in favour of the duke de V.. .. but 
ſne could not prevail; madame de Main- 
tenon always anſwered that the duke wanted 
two eſſential qualities, virtue and an eſtate. 
However ſne might poſſibly have been in- 
duced at laſt to conſent, if the king having 
been informed of the affairs, had not ſaid: 
© If ſhe has an inclination to marry, I will 
© give her a nobleman of the firſt rank for 
< a huſband. q 


— 


CHAPTER. V. 


Madame de Monteſpan returns to 
| an | 


- 


＋ HE king was now n em- 
ployed in conſidering how to recall 
his miſtreſs, without having his meaſures 
diſconcerted by thoſe who had undertaken 
to break his chains. Monſieur Boſſuet, 
whoſe zeal was too fervent to be always 
regulated by prudence, tired him with ex- 
hortations, and talked to a prince full of 
paſſion, with all the auſterity of a man 
who has none. He doubtleſs imagined 
that it was as eaſy to- reſign the marchioneſs 
de Monteſpan, as — — des Vieux. 
He exacted from the king a formal diſmiſ- 
1 of his miſtreſs. The king * 
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to it, and deſired that he would be the 
bearer, but inſtead of that cruel farewell 


which he had promiſed, he wrote her a 


very paſſionate letter. The biſhop, ex- 
tremely pleaſed that he had as he imagined 
gained his point, delivered this letter to 
madame de Monteſpan, and brought back 
an anſwer ſtill more tender. This cor- 
reſpondence was carried on for ſome days, 
the lovers made vows to love chaſtely for 
the future, and appointed meetings to 
break thoſe vows : Racine put the king's 
letters into verſe; and the biſhop of Con- 
dom was the meſſenger of the lovers, and 
covered with a grey cloak went every even- 
ing from Clagni to Verſailles. 


The king went a few days afterwards 
to ſee the buildings that were carrying on 
there. He found his miſtreſs in the midſt 
of twelve hundred workmen, wholly em- 
ployed in finiſhing her houſe, endeavouring 
to forget the crimes by which ſhe had 
purchaſed it, adorning the moſt voluptu- 
ous cloſets, and exhauſting all the induſtry 
of art, to gratify the caprices of a new kind 
of luxury. ERIN Bale 


- This firſt interview was very reſerved, 
but it foretold a greater intimacy ; and the 
homage paid by the courtiers to madame 
de Monteſpan diſcovered to the biſhop 
that he had been duped, and that he had 


done 


culous claims: madame de Monteſpan took 
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done what Vardes, or Lauzun would have 
been aſhamed of doing. Madame de Mon- 


teſpan conſoled him for the ridicule he had 


drawn upon himſelf, by aſſuring him that 
ſhe would be always rigid to her lover, 
and the king rewarded him for his good offi- 
ces, by naming him for the poſt of firſt al- 


moner to the dauphineſs. 


Madame de- Maintenon could not ap- 
prove of madame de Monteſpan's return 
to court, the lovers indeed only ſaw each 
other in publick, or if they had any private 
interviews, they had no impure conſe- 
quences ; but if it is the action that makes 


the ſcandal], it is the will that conſtitutes 
the crime. Madame de Monteſpan's re- 


ſerve was the conſequence of her ambition, 
and thus by affecting a return to virtue 


ſhe offended it more, and gave occaſion to 
the wiſe and good to fear, that what was 
.only an artifice of refined coquettry, ſhould 


be miſtaken for an effect of religion : they 


_ dreaded the aſcendant of a woman who 
both knew how to intoxicate the prince 
with love, and to keep him within the 


bounds of reſpect. 


Already the honours that were paid her 


were carried to the higheſt degree, the 
queen gave the example, the dutcheſs de 


Richelieu ſupported her in the moſt ridi- 


way 


* 
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way of all dutcheſſes, and the honours 
which ſhe had rejected as flattery, while 
guilty, ſhe exacted as her right when ſhe 
was no longer ſo. Every one yielded to a 
ſubject who never appeared in publick but 
with the pomp of royalty, had always four 
of the body guard on each fide of her 
coach : this pageantry aſtoniſhed the na- 
tion, which had forgot that the Parliament 
ſent deputies to Henry the IV. with com- 
pliments of condolance upoh the death of 
the fair Gabriella, = | 


In the midſt of this exterior triumph, a 
fund of ſadneſs was perceived : the king had 
contributed to it ſufficiently to fill ma- 
dame de Maintenon with grief, but not 
to ſatisfy madame de Monteſpan: New 
pleaſures, new ſhews were prepared at 
Fontainbleau : Turenne was killed, and the 
people exclaimed that madame de Mon- 
teſpan had been his murderer, and that 
God made manifeſt his indignation againſt 


the woman who kept the king in fin, 


who exhauſted the finances, and built a 
magnificent palace with the ſubſtance of 
the citizens. Theſe murmurs were te- 


peated within the king's hearing by men 


who diſapproved, yet laughed at them, and 
by women who envied and curſed ma- 
dame de Monteſpan. l 


| The 


teſpan. 
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The king, to comfort her for theſe cruel 
cenſures, gave a marſhal's batoon to Vi- 


vonne her brother, an honour which he 


merited a year afterwards by defeating the 
Spaniſh and Dutch fleets in the road of 
Palermo. 


Lewis made a diſtinction between his 
wife and his miſtreſs, which he would 
have been the firſt to bluſh at, if the 


prince who had the moſt attention to the 


laws of politeneſs had not been wholly 
blinded by paſfion : the queen one day 
loſt the meſſe and a thouſand crowns : 
© Let us calculate how much this amounts 
” 7 in a year, ſaid the king to her. He 
did not calculate with madame de Mon- 


The ungrateful, the perfidious madame 


de Monteſpan no otherwiſe requited the 


queen's goodneſs than by inceſſantly ſpread- 
ing new ſnares for her: ſometimes ſhe 
alarmed her with falſe ſuſpicions : ſome- 
times ſhe forced her into little parties, from 


which it would have been more prudent 


to have. been abſent : ſhe often detained 
her at cards till two hours after midnight, 


and then. made the king obſerve that * a 
devotee could be fond of amuſement. 


* Letter from Madame de Maintenon to madame de : 
Dangeau, 
Þ was 
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The dutcheſs de Richelieu was the baſe 
inſtrument of this treachery: and how 
was this lady of honour rewarded for thus 
betraying her royal miſtreſs? She received 
ſome billets from the king while he was 
with the army, and theſe ſhe ſhewed to her 
friends as very affectionate, but which 
would have only been thought com- 


plaifant, if madame de Maintenon had 


ſhewn thoſe ſhe received at the ſame 
time. | | ; 


The marchioneſs de Monteſpan was 
greatly perplexed between her reflexions 
on the conſequences of granting the king 
favours, and the danger of refuſing them, 
between her fear of being too laviſh of 
them, and her jealouſy of his ſeeking them 
_ elſewhere. The king was not much con- 
cerned about the ſins of the heart, but he 
did not indulge the ſame illuſion about 
the ſins of the fleſh. But madame de 
Monteſpan was perfectly eaſy, a capuchin 
friar had removed all her ſcruples, by 
whining out to her theſe words, Woman! 
many fins are remitted to you becauſe you 
have loved much. The moſt auſtere order 


of the church will always furniſh the moſt 


indulgent confeflors, * 


* Miſſionaries of the biſhop &Agen; 


Madame 
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Madame de Maintenon finding that ſhe 
could not procure anabſolute parting, would 
at leaſt have prevailed upon the marchioneſs 
to confine herſelf to friendſhip : but ma- 
dame de Monteſpan was not able to refolve 
upon that : ſo much beauty ſtill, and fo 
much pride, with difficulty ſubmits to hold 
only the ſecond place, which never appears 
to be ſo ſecure as the firſt, However ſhe 
was under a neceſſity of taking a reſolution 
immediately, for the king demanded an 
abſolute anſwer, with calm ſolicitations 
that expreſſed deſires more ardent than 
fixed. Madame de Monteſpan, who 
was doubtleſs conſumed with the ſame 
fires, determined to fin again, and to con- 
tinue to reign. 


— ah , þ 3 


CHAPTER VI. 


Madame de Maintenon's journey to 
f „ 


TAD AM E de Maintenon now left 
the court without regret, and at 
laſt taſted the pleaſure of being once more 
free. The king ſent his orders to mar- 
ſhal d' Albret, who was governor of Guy- 
enne, concerning the manner in which he 
would have his ſon received, I have ſeen 


this letter : Lewis mentions madame de 
ME. Main- 
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Maintenon to him with the perplexity of 
a man who was beginning to love, and 
who knew that the marſhal had loved her. 
The duke du Maine was recei- d at Bour- 


deaux with all the honours that could 


have been paid to the Dauphin : probably 
his father was deſirous of accuſtoming 
people to that elevation he was preparing 
for him. In the midſt of this magnifi- 
cence, madame de Maintenon was not 


able to repreſs ſome melancholly emotions 


at the ſight of chateau-trompette, or 
help making a compariſon between what 
ſhe had been, and what ſhe then was. 
There, ſaid ſhe, to monſieur d*Albret, 
dis the place where I received my firſt 
education: but I aſſure you that I know 
© a priſon ſtill more ſevere, and that my 
© bed is not better than my cradle.“ 


Long griefs and great anxiety ſucceed- 
ed to theſe momentary pleaſures. The 
duke du Maine was ſeized with an ague 
which after ſeventeen fits brought him 
into the utmoſt danger. Madame de 


Maintenon oppreſt with ſorrow expected 


his death every moment, and wiſhed for her 
own: what dreadful news had ſhe to ſend 
the king ! what reproaches to expect from 
madame de Monteſpan, when ſhe pre- 
ſented her the lifeleſs body of a child ſo dear 
to her]! what a loſs for herſelf, what a 
cruel © trial to a heart ſo tender as hers ! 

| | The 
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The young e the {kill of Fagon 
his phyſician, or the efforts of nature, re- 
covered from this diſeaſe : this was the be- 
ginning of Fagon's fortune, which fol- 
lowed the progreſs of madame de Main- 
tenon's, his candour, his diſcretion and 
his abilities being every day more known 
to her, and every day more eſteemed. 


The baths of Bagneres, and of Barege, 
which were tried alternately and were at 
firſt ineffectual, at length ſtrengthened the 
duke du Maine's leg, and freed him from 
his lameneſs. Madame de Maintenon 
addreſſed always to the king the accounts 
ſheconſtantly ſent of every alteration in the 
dukes. health; he was extremely pleaſed 


with her-letters ; the tender ſolicitude ſhe 


ſhewed. for the duke du Maine heightened 
the charm he found in them, and the ſoli- 
dity of her underſtanding removed all the 
prejudices he had conceived againſt the wit. 


_ . She paſſed through Poitou in her return, 


viſited all her relations, and was received by 
them as one now in fayour, ſhe expreſſed 
the fame tenderneſs for them as if ſhe had 
always been ſo, reconciled herſelf ſincerely 
to thoſe who had uſurped her eſtate, re- 
newed her friendſhip with theVillettes who 
after her converſion had forgot her; paid 
the penſion ſthe owed to the convent of 
Urſelines at Niort, learned that ſhe was 


a | 


* 
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deſcended from one of the beſt families 
of the province, without being | more vain 
for that knowledge. 


Madame de Monteſpan and her ſiſter the 
abbeſse of Fontevrault went to meet the 
prince. It was therefore reported that 
madame de Maintenon was diſmiſſed from 
her employment, that the marchioneſs was 
ordered to tell her fo, and the abbeſs 
to comfort her in her diſgrace, No one 
doubted of the truth of this report when 
the ſecret quarrels dernen the favourite 
and the governeſs “ were Enown, which 

for 


*I will give you a little view of the infide of the 
cards, which will ſurprize you, it is, that the per- 
* fet friendſhip between madame de Monteſpan and 
7M ber travelling friend, has been for theſe two years 
© an utter averſion. It is a keenneſs of reſentment, 
© an antipathy, a contrariety like thit of white and 
© black. You afk from whence it proceeds; it is becauſe 
* the inferiour friend has an baughtineſs that makes 
© her rebel againſt the orders of her ſuperiour; the 
© does not love to obey ; ſhe is willing to comply with 
© the father, but not with the mother. It is to oblige 
© him that ſhe undertakes this journey, and not in 
© the leaſt to gratify her; the gives an account of every 
thing that paſſes to Lins; and- not to her. He is 
« chided for having ſo much regard to a woman into- 
« xicated with vanity ; but it is not thought that' 
© this affection will continue, _ unleſs the averſion ceaſes, 
or the fucceſs of this voyage cauſes a change inthe 
heart of ſome perſons. This ſecret. has been rolling 
s "ks; an earthquake, under ground, theſe ſix months; 

| it 
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for two years had embittered their minds, 
and laid the foundation of an eternal ha- 
tred. But it is certain that the journey the 
marchioneſs took to meet her, was 
leſs from a tender impatience to ſee her 
ſon, than to ſooth madame de Maintenon 
by ſuch an inſtance of reſpect: her friend- 
thi ip was now become neceſſary to the 
haughty favourite, becauſe abſence had 
increaſed her | intereſt with the king. 


Nothing could be more agreeable than 
the ſurpriſe they concerted for the king. 
He did not expect the duke du Maine till 
the next day, and he ſaw him enter his 
apartment without any remains of his 
former lameneſs : and only led by madame 
de Maintenon, * Ah! madam, ſaid he 
© to the governeſs, what pleaſure do you 
© give me.“ Theſe words ſo expreſſive of 
grateful joy, ſufficiently rewarded her 
for all her trouble and fatigue, the 
praiſes of kings are generally cold and re- 
ſerved, the gratitude of Lewis was ſincere, 
and his acknowledgments unreſtrained. 


* 


The whole court was ſoon sten 


- with the faypyrable reception madame de 


it begins a Jittle to take air, I . vou will be 
fſurprized at it. The friends of the friend are much 
concerned at it, and it is thought that ſome of them 
have felt the ill effects of this mne, 

. s Letters, 
Main- 
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Maintenon had received from the king 


Louvois as eagerly ſolicitous to court 


female favourites, as to ruin the men, 
fle w to her houſe, followed by all the cour- 
tiers: ſome would kiſs her hand, others 
her robe, ſhe laughed at them all the 
flatterer is always malignant: ſome emo- 
tions of pleaſure, and perhaps pride, which 
eſcaped madame de Maintenon *, in thoſe 
8 were ſeverely cenſured by the 


can perſons whoſe ſervile Homage had oc- 
8 | | 


* them. 


„ VII. 


Madame de Maintenoti remains at 
court. 


H E N ſhe returned to court, ſhe 

found her fituation was not Altered 
for the better, the ſame cauſes for com- 
plaint ſtill ſubſiſted, little cabals, and ſe- 
vere reproaches, were renewed on both 
ſides. They quarrelled without reaſon, 
and were reconciled without forgiveneſs, 


* I am ſurprized at what I have heard of madame de 
Maintenon, ſhe is ſaid to be ftrangely altered, that ſhe 
is not the admiration of every one as formerly, and that 
in her the old proverb is verified; this gives occaſion 
for many fine moral and ehriſtian reflexions to my little 
friend de Coulanges. The marchioneſs de Sevigne s 
letters of November and December 1675. j 


Vol, H. ade 
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Madame de Monteſpan was too capricious 


not to be guilty of many faults, and too 
2 to acknowledge them. Madame de 

aintenon was too haughty to endure 
them, and too much offended to be capa- 
ble of pardoning them. 


It was indeed ſurpriſing that there ſhould 
be continual diſſenſions, complaints, re- 
proaches, and already a kind of rivalſhip 
between two women, whoſe fituations 
were ſo very different; but if madame de 
Monteſpan had the advantage of a higher 
rank, madame de Maintenon poſſeſſed that 
of an incorruptible virtue. The diſtance 
between the marchioneſs and the governeſs 
of her children was leſſened by the king's 
eſteem for the latter. 


In the city all ranks are diſtinguiſhed by 
birth, and by employments utider the 
crown: in the court by the king's favour 
alone: and that kind of favour which ma- 
dame de Maintenon enjoyed, was as pro- 


per to raiſe, as that which the marchio- 


neſs poſſeſſed to humble. It was not 
ſtrange therefore, that madame de Main- 
tenon ſhould 8 the b of the 
haughty miſtreſs wit ual haughtineſs, 
ka ſhe ſhould at leaſt — al in- 
feriority to her, in a place where the glance 
of the prince exalts the ſervant, and makes 
the miſtreſs nothing. 


The 
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The marchioneſs de Monteſpan expected 

that gratitude ſhould engage madame de 

J Maintenon to endure every thing with- 

| out murmuring; but obligations fo often 

remembred by one, and repaid by the other 

with ſervices ſo great; ſo many injurious 

reproaches had cancelled all claims; a aiſ- 

miſſion ſo many times demanded, had re- 

duced her, by whomit was refuſed, to a 

level with her who inſiſted upon it's bei 

iven, that it was not poſſible for madame de 

. to guard againſt the violence of 

her reſentment in thoſe altercations in which 

the ſofteſt and moſt grateful diſpoſition ap- 

Mears with ſuch diſadyantages, and is 

5 N by the benefit that is accompa- 
nied by upbraidings. Thoſe who indulge 

themſelyes in the liberty of ſaying all, 

ive a right to others to anſwer as truly. 

hus without forgetting what ſhe owed 

to madame de Monteſpan, madame de 

Maintenon might ſometimes allow that 

pride to appear, which the favourite, 

througb jealouſy or caprice, endeavoured 

to depreſs. Shall the governeſs of my 

«children, ſaid the marchionefs to her one 

day, preſume to oppoſe me? If it is 

« diſgraceful] to be their governeſs, replied 

« madame de Maintenon, what would it 
© be to be their mother? | | 


Vet after, affronts ſo mortifying, re- 
proaches ſo ſevere, theſe two ladies {till 
42 e continued 
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continued to live together: they were in- 
ceſſantly paſſing from quarrels to reconci- 
liations, and from reconciliations to quar- 
rels. It muſt certainly be, that madame 
de Monteſpan was juſt enough to repair 
the faults ſhe committed through the vio- 
lence of her temper ; or that madame de 
Maintenon had that aſcendant which a 
virtuous woman will always have over one 
who grieves that ſhe is not ſo. | 


Lewis, who was now ſated, ſeemed 
attached to the marchioneſs rather through 
fear than love; this occaſioned new 
bitterneſs in madame de Monteſpan to- 
wards madame de Maintenon, whom ſhe 
fuſpected of giving counſels too grave, or 
an example too dangerous. Sometimes 
Louvois is ſent by the king to prevail upon 
them to be friends ; ſometimes the king 
himſelf conjures them not to hate each 
other. © It is eaſier for me, ſaid he, to 

give peace to all Europe, than to give it 
to two women. 


He was often a witneſs to their quarrels, 
and often an arbitrator between them: 
Madame de Maintenon was ſeldom con- 
demned. The woman who is no longer 
loved, is always the aggreſſor towards the 
object of a beginning paſſion. The king 
happening to find them one day extremely 
angry with each other, inſiſted upon know- 

ing 
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ing the cauſe of their quarrel. If your 
majeſty, ſaid madame de Maintenon, 


will ſtep into this cloſet, I will inform 


© you.” 


The king complied, and madame de 
Mointencn began by giving him a lively 
repreſentation of all ſhe had ſuffered, and 
ended with repeated intreaties, to diſpenſe 
with her from living any Jonger with a 
lady who was cruelty itſelf, © Cruelty, 
© cried the king, ah! how can that be? 
© whenever ſhe hears of any calamity, 
© I always obſerve her eyes full of tears. 
And I, reſumed madame de Maintenon, 

« perceive that your majeſty is {till enſlaved 
© by her. Ah! Sire, is it thus you keep 
the promiſe you made to monſieur Boſ- 


« ſuet,. to the queen, to your people, to 
© God? She weeps for the unhappy, how 


C vg does ſhe make ſo! 


The king intreated her not to leave the 
court yet. And muſt I then, ſaid- ſhe, 
be condemned to ſtifle the grief I feel 
at being obliged to paſs my life with two 
_ perſons who live in a ſtate of actual ſin, 
and who give to Europe the ſhameful 
ſpectacle of a woman who is. unfaithful 


„ 20 2G 2. 


taken away the wife of his n by 
force.” 
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She repreſented to him, that honour re- 
quired ſhe ſhould throw herſelf into a con- 
vent, that by being ſhut up in Vaugirard, 
ſhe ſhould only ſacrifice her liberty, but 
by ſettling at court, ſhe ſacrificed her re- 
Putation : that ſome particular perſons knew 
what part ſhe acted in it, but that the 


publick might ſuſpect her of being an ac- 


complice in the irregularities ſhe was a 
witneſs of. The king aſſured her that his 

reſent engagement ſhould not continue 
Jo , and doubtleſs was defirous of telling 
her that he deſigned to enter into another, 


Madame de Maintenon was become as 
neceſſary to him as ſhe was to the duke du 
Maine. Ever ſince her return from Barege 
the king had appeared eaſy, chearful, and 
deſirous of continuing ſo. He was already 
of an age to ſeek in the ſociety of wo- 
men for amuſement, rather than pleaſure. 
In the converſation of madame de Mainte- 
non, of which abſence had taught him the 
value and the neceflity, he found what he 
wiſhed; he hated devotees, and did not 
ſuſpect madame de Maintenon to be one. 
The great art of being always miſtreſs of 
herſelf, the ſtill harder art of judging of 
mankind without too great confidence in 
her own penetration, or too much delicacy 
in her notions; the talent of regulating her 
conduct according to ſom̃e fixed and certain 

3 views; 
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views ; the habit of obſerving every thing 


and of taking advantage of all; theſe were 


the qualities which diſtinguiſhed madame 


de Maintenon from all other women who 


endeavoured to pleafe him. She knew the 
king, and knew how to amuſe him, the 
firſt was eafy becauſe his character was 
ftrangly marked : the fecond was difficult 


becauſe there was great languor in his dif- 


poſition, great delicacy in his taſte. She 
never appeared before him but with the 
graces of ſoftneſs and good humour; with 


tender anxiety for the duke du Maine 


compaſſionate propoſals for the poor 
eomplaiſant attention to ſtories a thou- 
ſand-times repeated, and with the appear- 


ance of a higher and new taſte for uniform 


amuſements. Every day the ſeemed more 
worthy of eſteem, each virtue of hers: 

riſe to new ſentiments in the king; in her 
he faw unblemiſhed chaſtity, eandour 
without harſhneſs, and piety without ſcru- 


ples: and it was by concealing part that 
ſhe made him reliſh the whole. 


What were her deſigns, it will be aſked, 


by this ſolicitude to pleaſe ? Her defigns 


were ſuch, as a virtuous mind may indulge, 


which is not wholly free from vanity, and 


flightly touched with ambition. She was 
deſirous of being eſteemed by the court 
while ſhe continued in it, and of being 
regretted by it when fhe retired, - 
1 She 
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She conſulted the abbe Gobelin upon 
the laſt converſation ſhe had with the king. 
The abbe comparing the good ſhe was able 


to do at Paris, with that which ſhe might 


poſſibly do at court, decided that ſhe ought 
to remain there, The duke du Maine 
indeed was a ſtrong attachment, and the 
king's eſteem formed a new tye, but when 
ſhe called to mind the inſolence and rage of 
madame de Monteſpan, every conſidera- 
tion gave way to the reſentment excited by 
that remembrance. She declared her ex- 
treme reluctance to her confeſſor: ſhe ac- 
knowledged the cauſe of it: he ordered 
her from God himſelf to ſubdue. that re- 
luctance: he ſhewed her the particular de- 


ſigns which heaven had upon her, attribut- 


ed to a miracle of grace the growing ten- 


. derneſe or the prince for her, as if the 


mere human effects that were produced, 
were not ſufficient to explain their motive. 


Nothing more ſoothes the vanity of the' 


human heart, either in great proſperity, 


or diſtreſs, than the notion ( injurious per- 
haps to the Divinity) of the immediate aſ- 
ſiſtance of the ſupreme Being. In one of 
thoſe moments of fervour, madame de 
Maintenon perſuaded herſelf that God had 
deſtined her to convert the king; and that 
ſne might be near him to carry on this 
great work, ſhe ſubjected herſelt to all the 


petulant humours of madame de Monteſ- 


pan: 
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pan: her pride, which was wounded by this. 
ſubmiſſion, was ſoothed again by the no- 
tion, that her actions were under the par- 
ticular direction of the common father of 
the human race. | 


She reſumed, with ardor and delight, 
the education of the duke du Maine: the 
abbe Gobelin, to eaſe her of part of her 
cares, engaged la Fontaine to write thoſe: 
fables which will live as long as there are 
ehildren to educate, and men to judge of 
the moſt proper means; and to quiet, in 
ſome degree, her ſcruples, promiſed to be 
go d- father to the firſt prince that madame 

de Monteſpan ſhould: bring into the world. 


— WY 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
P The Year 1675. 
8 a 1 AD A ME de Monteſpan, always 


1 haughty, capricious, and impru- 
dent, by forcing the king to fear her, 
ceaſed to poſſeſs his love. The king lived 
with her in that reſtraint as fatal to ſa- 
tisſied, as favourable to deſiring love. 


_ He was: conſtantly employed in prevent 
ing, by tender aſſiduities, thöſe ſallies 
. a x n ö ö 
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of rage which it is eaſy to ſuffer, and thoſe 
ſharp railleries which it is "difficult to 
forgive. 


Frequent returns of the rheumatiſm, 
which the baths of Bourbon and Vichi had 
not been able to cure, increaſed the pee- 
viſhneſs in the temper of the miſtreſs, al- 
ready ſo unequal, and ſo dependent upon 
every alteration in the weather. Lewis 
never ſpoke to her but with the extremeſt 
caution, never ventured to oppoſe her but 
with the gentleſt perſuaſion: this attention 
to pleaſe, this fear of offending, were oſten 

repaid with ſudden and unforeſeen guſts of 
ill humour. The king often tired with 


her caprices, but always patient, treated 


love with dignity, and replied no other» 
wiſe, to the reproaches of his miſtreſs, 
than by haſtily quitting her; when alone, 
her mind was agitated with all the pangs 
of ambition, the fretfulneſs of ill health, 


vexed that ſhe was forty years old, uncer- 


tain of her place. She ſaw chat there 


wanted only a look of approbation caſt 


upon another woman, and anſwered by a 
conſenting glance, a pain in the head, the 
remonſtrances of a confeſſor, a moment 
of repentance or diſguſt, to make it ne- 


ceſſary that ſhe ſhould throw herſelf into a 


cloilter, 


| The 
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The king, after hearing a ſermon 
preached by Bourdaloue, who uttered truths 
without palliation or inſolence, went to 
the apartment of madame de Maintenon, 
there he deplored his infatuation, he 
groaned for his ſin. Madame de Main- 
tenon joined her endeavours to thoſe of 
the jeſuit, to aſſiſt the ſecret workings of 
grace: from that time madame de Mon- 
teſpan loſt all her intereſt in the king's 
heart. Bourdaloue coming to take leave 
of the king, You ſhall. be ſatisfied with 
my conduct, ſaid Lewis to him, ma- 
© dame de Monteſpan is at Clagni.* God, 
anſwered the preacher, would be more 2 


if Clagni was at forty leagues diftunee from: 


Verſailles. 


It was not neceſſary to animate the zeal 
of father Bourdaloue, no order of religious 
ever produced a man who more ſtrongly 
recommended purity of manners, and his 
ſermons and conduct are the beſt refuta- 


tion of the provincial letters. However 


madame de Maintenon, and, influenced by. 
her example, the dutcheſs de Richeliew 
likewiſe, had frequent converfations with: 
him, in which they exhorted him to 


perfect the King's repentance, inſtructed: 


him how to captivate his attention, and 
engage his eſteem, armed him with hints 
that were moſt likely to ſtrike him, and 
directed him how tao. chuſe. favourable 
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moments to wreſtle ſucceſsfully with an 
enemy, who had cauſed one of his bre- 


thren to be reprimanded for having too 
well performed his duty. 


The jealouſy of madame de Monteſpan 
kept the king in continual reſtraint he 
had already ſacrificed the maids of honour 
to her uneaſy doubts, it was ſuſpected 


that they had all been diſmiſſed to pre- 


ſerve the reputation of one who was the 
cauſe of it : but it is certain that madame 
de Monteſpan looked upon this eſtabliſh- 


ment as an hydra, which it was neceſla 
to deſtroy at once, and fill their places 
with ladies of the palace, of uncommon 


uglineſs: mademoiſelle de Guedany * ap- 
peared at court, lively, obliging, tender, 


vain and ſilly. The king feemed to divert 


himſelf with her; this was enough to 
throw madame de Monteſpan into a fit 
of rage: She is but a child, ſaid: the king 
< to her. It is children that I fear, replied 
the marchioneſs, and eſpecially chaloren 


of love.“ 


The counteſs de Grammont, + whoſe 


huſband had forgot that he had- married 


ES Natural daughter of Henry Jules de Bourbon duke 
ef Anguyer by the widow of the count de Marans, legi- 
timated, and afterwards married to the marquis de 


ny y. 
5 Elizabeth Hamilton. 


her 
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her in London, made ſome attempts upon 


the king's heart. She was eaſily removed 


by accuſing her of janſeniſm : in the eyes 


of Lewis it was not poſſible to be beautiful 
and an heretick. ä 


Madame de Soubiſe became a candidate 
for the king's love. Her huſband orde- 
red her to follow him to Flanders, ſhe 
murmured at this order, the king did not 
approve of thoſe murmurs, and ſhe obeyed. 
When ſhe returned again to court, the 
king obſerved, that ſhe had a greater 
quantity of rouge upon her face, and had 
a tooth leſs. Madame de Monteſpan there- 
fore no longer feared a rival in her. 


Quid rival was Guia ſubdued, when 
a entered the liſt; madame de Ludre 
ingenuouſſy conſeſſed her deſigns. The 
dutcheſs of Orleans playing one day with 
a compaſs, ſaid to her, I muſt put out 


© theſe eyes that do ſo much miſchief. 
Do, madame, replied ſhe, ſince they 


© have not yet done all. that I would 


4 haue them.“ 4 


f * Es this lady, and the dutcheſs de 


Richelieu there was a great connexion, 


which drew all the fury of madame de 
Monteſpan- upon the latter. The dutcheſs 
cleared herſelf of the imputation ſhe charged 
. with, proteſting that ſhe repented too 


deeply 
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deeply of having been acceſſary to the king's 
firſt amour, to engage him in new ones. 
Madame de Maintenon ſaid it was not 
probable that the king could entertain a 
ſerious paſſion for a woman like madame 
de Ludre who had faults fo diſguſting : ſhe 
was anſwered that ſhe did not yet know 
all the caprices of a depraved taſte, that 
the king loved the duke du Maine better 
than all his other children becauſe he was 
lame, and that he would prefer Madame 
de Ludre to all other women becauſe ſhe 
ſtuttered. | 


Madame de Monteſpan ingenious in 
tormenting herſelf found cauſes for jealouſy 
and apprehenſion even among her own 
relations. The marchioneſs de Thianges 
wiſhed to ſee one of her daughters in the 
place of her ſiſter, and herſelf in that of 
madame de Maintenon. She had given 
into devotion, and with ſo little oſtentation 
that a ſervant preſenting her wine at table, 
the ſaid; * Fhis man does not know that 
« T am a devotee.” 


This appearance of auſterity did not 
prevent her from mixing in all the intrigues 
of the court: ſhe was enraged, at being 
no longer admitted to the king's private 
parties, and complained of the favour ſhe 
enjoyed, who ſucceeded to her, as if it had: 
been an uſurpation of her right, Her two. 
Py” daughters 
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daughters madame de Nevers, and ma- 
demoiſelle de Thianges, ſeemed to her 


worthy of the firſt rank. They were both 


extremely beautiful: Lewis invited them 
to all his parties of pleaſure; his deſires 
inceſſantly wandered from one to the other, 
but could never fix; he loved her who 
was preſent, but the abſent beauty always 
ſeemed moſt worthy of his love. 


Madame de Monte ſpan hoped to guard 
herſelf againſt theſe domeſtick ſnares, by 


ceaſing to keep the king in reſtraint, and 


reſtoring him to the whole court, To that 
ſolitary life which her jealouſy had preſcribed 
him, ſucceeded one of diſſipation and ſplen- 


dor. The days were divided between play, 
hunting, ſhews and entertainments. Some- 
times madame de Monteſpan, negligently 


dreſt, would play with the queen in her 
chamber, whom by a glance tothe dutcheſs de 
Richelieu, ſhe could get rid of in an inſtant: 
at other times covered with jewels, followed 
by all the courtiers, ſhe would ſhew herſelf 
in all the luſtre of beauty, to amaze the 
ambaſſadors, to eclipſe her nieces, and fall 
madame de Maintenon with deſpair. 


The king ſet out for the army in Flan- 


ders, and madame de Monteſpan for the 
waters of Bourbon: the ladies appeared 
emulous of the honour of accompanying 


her, ſhe received their ſolicitations map 
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the diſdain of a perſon who is ſated with 
publick ſervility. She ſtaid three days at 
Maintenon, where ſhe received two cou- 
riers, with letters from the king, which 
gave great uneaſineſs to the lady of the 
caſtle. The marchioneſs affected to make 
a myſtery of what theſe letters contained, 
and madame de Maintenon, who tho' very 
deſirous of quitting the court, was not 


willing to be diſmiſſed from it, was afraid 
that her diſgrace was concerting even in her 


own houſe. She was at length relieved 
from- her apprehenſions, by madame de 
Monteſpan, who was more e deere of 
malice than treachery.” | 

| When the king returned; mY er of ; 
1 0 de Maintenon, and the rage of 
madame de Monteſpan were increaſed; 
The queen uſed her utmoſt endeavours to 
keep the firſt at court, and to give the 
ſecond a diſguſt to it. She ſometimes car- 


ried them with her to the (monaſteries, to 


accuſtom one to the world, and the other 

to retirement. One day When they at- 
tended her to the convent of the Carme- 
lites, madame de Monteſpan propoſed. a 
lottery, and ſent for every thing which ſhe 
thought could be uſeful to the nuns: theſe 


pious ſiſters had ſome ſeruples about re- 


cejving preſents from the miſtreſs of the 


king: the Agnus's, crucifix's, chaplets, all 
theſe facred trifles ſeemed polluted by the 


impure 
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impure hand that offered them. That 
they might accept of them with ſafety they 
permitted the marchioneſs de Monteſpan 
to pay for the lots, and intreated madame 
de Maintenon to diſtribute them. Siſter 
Louiſa of the houſe of Mercy, won a 
Magdalen. Madame de Monteſpan looked 
at the image, and was greatly affected; 
thoſe torn and diſhevelled hairs, thoſe claſ- 
ped hands, thoſe eyes ſwimming in tears, 


that countenance in which was expreſſed. 


the extremes of ſhame, love, hope, and 
fear ; the prefence of Valliere who was all 
this, the ſhame at being now what Valliere 
had been, her former wiſh to imitate in 
her repentance, her whom ſhe had more 
than imitated in her fin ; the hope of pre- 
| ſerving like her the charms of her perſon, 
of of adding to them the inſinuating ſoftneſs 
of grief, the ſilence of the whole aſſembly, 
attentive to the progreſs of theſe reflexions, 
or aſtoniſhed at the ſalutary artifices of 
grace, altogether threw madame de Mon- 
teſpan into a perplexity and uneaſineſs, but 


ill diſguiſed under a forced gaiety, and 
augmented by the queſtions ſhe aſked ma- 


dame de la Valliere. Tell me, I befeech 
© you, ſaid ſhe, to her, are you as happy 
as you are reported to be? No, an- 
ſwered the Carmelite. J am not happy, 

but I am contented. And you, madam ? 
As for me, replied madame de Monteſ- 
pan, I am neither the one nor the rag 
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See there the difference, interrupted ma- 
* dame de Maintenen, between Mag- 


* dalen a penitent, and Magdalen 2 
© ſinner.” | 


The marchioneſs de Monteſpan being 
wholly diſconcerted, put an end to a lottery 
in which all the black billets fell to her ; 
but as ſhe was preparing to leave the eon- 
vent ſhe entered into the moſt trifling con- 
Verſation imaginable, and affecting great 
ſprightlineſs and unconcern, ſhe aſked ma- 
dame de la Valliere what ſhe ſhauld ſay 
from her to the brather af the duke of 
Orleans, All that you pleaſe, replied the 
Valliere with the ſenſibility of a lover and 
the indifference of a Carmelite, 


Madame de Maintenon st length oba 
tained permiſſion to ſpend a month at her 
own eſtate: ſhe did not take with her to 


this agreeable receſs thoſe friends of a day 


who in others ſtill love nothing but them- 
ſelves, but her old acquaintance to whom 
ſhe was always faithful ; Montchevreuil, 
la Tourte,  Nantouillet, Barillon, Cou- 
langes, amiable philoſophers, in whom 
gaiety was not deſtroyed, but corrected by 
wiſdom. Courtin was defirous of being 
of this party, madame de Maintenon told 
him ſhe had no room for his footmen. 
Ah Madam, replied Courting at court 

© there 
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there is always room for footmen, but 
© none for friends. | 


Same perſons accuſed her of making 


herſelf inacceſſible to all thoſe who re- 
called to her remembrance the diftreſles 
of her youth, or who were likely to ſo- 
licit her intereſt, Others attributed hex 
taſte for retirement to a deſign of getting 
free from her friends and relations : thoſe 
by whom ſhe was moſt eſteemed, were 
ſurpriſed at a temper ſo reſerved and un- 
fociable, ſuſpended their judgment of her 
conduct, and exclaimed: ©* who can be de- 
< pended upon, if it be true that ſo good 
© an underſtanding as hers has not been 
© able to guard her againſt the intoxica» 
* tion of vanity ? 


Theſe cenſures increaſed her love of 
retirement, ſhe ftole herſelf from the aſſi- 
duities of thoſe unjuſt men, whoſe expec- 
tations and importunities betrayed an inte- 
reſted friendſhip. Tired of adoration ſhe 
ſhut herſelf up at Maintenon : driven from 
thence: by the murmurs that purſued her 
to that retreat, the appeared again at 
court, where ſhe found only ſervile cour- 
tiers, and diſcontented friends. Her 
pride was leſs flattered by the homage 
paid her by the former, than her candor 
was offended at it; and the injuſtice of the 
latter excited leſs indignation than grief. 


The 
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The kindneſs the king expreſt for her 
conſoled her for all this uneaſineſs. Lewis 
ſpoke of her as his ſecond, and ſometimes 
as of his firſt friend, but the flatterers 
by repeating thoſe obliging things almoſt 
made her hate them. Every one ſeemed 
to give way to her newly acquired power; 
ſhe diſpoſed as ſhe pleaſed of all who be- 
longed to madame de Richelieu. This 


dutcheſs forced her to accept the homage 


paid her by the ladies, one would bring 


| her her gloves, another would preſent a 


napkin to her on her knees, and died 
with defire to kiſs her charming hands; 
this lady would help to undreſs her, that 
would lull her to ſleep, All were ſolici- 
tous to pleaſe her, and tired her with ci- 
vilities. Madame de Richelieu maintained 
that ſhe ought to aſſume great ſtate and 
reſerve, © You muſt forget, ſaid ſhe to 
© her, what you have been, if you would 


© make others: forget it.' Madame de 


Maintenon did not long give way to this. 


| Intoxication of vanity, ſhe enjoyed her 
preeminence, and laughed at the ingenious 


ſervility of the ladies, and at her own 


weakneſs i in having permitted it. 


& 


7 time Paris was full of diſcourſe 
upon the | heighth of favour to 8 
madame de Maintenon had arrived: a 
viſit paid by the duke of Orleans — 
Maintenon, a ſhort abſence of A 
Ly 8 
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de Monteſpan, occaſioned by a ſudden fit 
of capriciouſneſs, by the fatigue of the 
ceremonial, by a ſlight indiſpoſition, gave 
room for various conjectures; nothing 
eſcaped remarks at court, tears, frowns, 
Joy, affectation, all were differently ex- 
plained; they obſerved with prejudice, 
they judged with the ſame ; they ſaw 
ſmiles of ſatisfaction in the countenance of 
madame de Maintenon, clouds of grief 
on that of the marchioneſs de Monteſpan. 
Some wiſhed for .a change, others feared 
it ; the greater part were perſuaded that it 
was already reſolved on. Madame de 
Maintenon was by many perſons accuſed 
of ingratitude, but no one ſuſpected her 
virtue. The marchioneſs de Sevigne, who 
was a witneſs of all theſe different cen- 
ſures, has preſerved them to us faithfully : 
according to her madame de Maintenon 
was not even ſuſpected of aſpiring, to the 
place of madame de Monteſpan : ſhe was 
afterwards ſeen in a much higher, but 
without being charged with making uſe 
of any efforts to obtain it, without being 
ſuſpected of laying ſchemes for it, or of 
purchaſing it by guilt. It muſt neceſſarily 
be that the reputation of madame de 
Maintenon was very ſolidly eſtabliſhed, 
that it ſuffered not the ſlighteſt taint in a 
place where actions may ſometimes eſ- 
cape . criticiſm, but where intentions are al- 
ways judged of with malignity. 

Madame 
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Madame de Monteſpan convinced that 
ſeeming favour often produces real, ex rted 
what intereft ſhe had Hill leſt in the king's 
heart to regain all that ſhe had loft : al- 
though oppteſt with the moſt violent deſ- 
pair, ſhe affected an excels of gaiety : ſeem- 
ed more fecare than ever of the power of 
her charms, tho' ſhe repined at their decay: 
ſometimes a negligent drefs expreffed her 
confidence in them, ſometimes the moſt 
ſplendid ornaments ſhewed how well that 
confidence was founded; ſhe would one 
day receive the adorations of her lover 
with indifference : the next, ſne would lean 
her head familiarly on the king's ſhoulder, 
with an air as if ſhe had faid, I am more 


beloved than ever. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
The Year 1677. 


E AC H day brought with it new teſ- 
timonies of the King's eſteem for 
madame de Maintenon. In thoſe enter- 
tainments he gave in the country, he would 
not fit at table but aſſiſted in ſerving all 
the ladies, aſthough bis whole attention was 
fixed upon one object. He was afraid of 
the jealous looks of the miſtreſs he had, 
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and was awed by the feverity of her 
whom he wiſhed to have. 


Madame de Monteſpan perceived all 
that he endeavoured to conceal from her : 
but jealouſy cannot prevent what it fears: 
ſhe durſt not accuſe madame de Mainte- 
non of loving the king, ſhe accuſed her 
with the crime of being loved by him, 
deprived her lover of pleafures, and re- 
proached him leſs with his paſſion than 
his fin. The king who trembled leſt this 
inclination ſhould be thought ridiculous, 
was charmed to find it judged only cri- 
minal. He was now difpenfed with from 
making a formal confeſſion, ſecure of being 
believed, he denied it but faintly, and 
madame de Monteſpan by her imprudence 
and her rage, did all that the king had in 
vain attempted to do. Madame de Main- 
tenon would never have known that the 
king loved her, if the marchioneſs had not 
informed her: madame de Monteſpan ought 
to have repreſt the idea, and by raillery 
and contempt, placed it in the claſs of 
impoſſibilities. 


Lewis had not yet renounced the hope 
of triumphing over the chaſtity of ma- 
dame de Maintenon: he reſolved to ha- 
Zzard every thing, yet had not power to 
ſpeak. hen at a diſtance from ber 
he did not think it poſſible that ſhe —_— 

| reſt 
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reſiſt him, when he was with her, he had 
not couiage to make the attempt: thoſe 
hopes with which his rank inſpired him, 
were deſtroyed by that awe and timidity 
which the preſence of acknowledged vir- 


tue impreſſes. 


One day when he had made a party 
for hunting, he wandered from his train, 
and went to ſurpriſe madame de Main- 
tenon in her caſtle: ſhe had left it but a 
few moments before, the king imagined 
ſhe fled from him, and this ſuſpicion in- 
creaſed his hopes: he went to Maintenon 
again ſome days afterwards, and then ſaw 
how fatal an ill timed Were. was to 


love. 


The marchioneſs de e was 
overwhelmed with deſpair at the idea of 
what theſe gallant ſurpriſes indicated. She 
exclaimed againſt the ingratitude of ma- 
dame de Maintenon, but ſhe did not re- 
proach her with having ſacrificed her vii- 
tue. She is too wiſe, ſaid they at Paris, 
to raiſe the ſtandard of ſuch treachery with 
ſo little hope of enjoying the fruite of it 
long; if ſne opens the way to inconſtancy 
ſhe will ſerve but as a path to others that 
are younger and more, beautiful than her- 
ſelf. Such was the reaſoning of inquiſitive 
perſons, who have imperſect informations 


but are very ready to draw conſequences 
from 
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from them, who are incapable of attribut- 


ing to virtue what may be laid to the-ac- 
count of prudence, and revenge themſelves 
on favourites by falſehood and malignity. 


Madame de Maintenon, calm and re- 
figned amidſt the agitations that ſhook 
the court, ſeemed to her friends wholly in- 
different, and to the king ſuperigur to all 


paſſions, Madame de Monteſpan herſelf 


ſaid to Lewis, * Sire, this woman will lead 
© you further than you imagine.“ 

The A IALY de Monteſpan, eager 
to enjoy the little time ſhe had to reign, gave 
a looſe to luxury, and ſated every paſſion. 
Madame de Maintenon was not able to 
conceive how a woman immerſed in vice, 
with eyes all wild and wandering, cheeks 
glowing with paſſion, . a trembling hand, 
and unquiet heart, durſt raiſe her head, 
and inſolently brave the publick hatred and 
contempt. She grieved to ſee the kin 
give to the affairs of ſtate, and the neceſſi- 


ties of his people, an exhauſted body, and 


4 


weakened mind, and, if the expreſſion may 


be allowed, the remains only of what he 


had been. 


* a a 


- Madame de PEPE who 1 to 
keep Lewis from all other women, de- 


tached him only from herſelf: the gave him 
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a taſte for true happineſs, 'by ſhewing him 


the emptineſs of falſe pleaſures. He loſt 
the little eſteem he had hitherto preſerved . 
for a miſtreſs Io looſe and ſo abandoned: 
thoſe charms once cer ain of awakenin 

his deſires, now found him cold and indit- 
ferent, and he was almoſt as free from the 
ſurprizes of paſſion, as from the tendernefs 
of real love, Habit ſometimes brought 
him back to her, for whom he no longer 


* 


felt any thing but contempt. 


Mademoiſelle de Tours, and the count 
de Toulouſe, were the laſt fruits of this 
expiring paſſion. Lewis was ſo much 
aſhamed of having violated the promiſe he 
had given his people, that madame de 
Monteſpan lay in with as much ſecreſy as 
at firſt, Madame de Maintenon would not 
Accept the care of theſe children, and both 
father and mother were rejoiced at her re- 
fuſals: the king becauſe he hoped ſhe would 
have more time to give him, madame de 
Monteſpan, becauſe ſhe thought that being 


leſs attached to the court, ſhe Would leave ft 


fooner. The children were concealed and 
brought up by madame d'Arbon, wife to 
monſieur le Tellier's intendant. 


Madame de Maintenon was agreeably 
employed in the care of the duke du Maine, 
his health daily improved, and his ripen- 
ing wit began to fulfil thoſe hopes which 

5 madame 
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madame de Maintenon had with pleaſure 
entertuined: his perſon was extremely 
lovely, his governeſs had known how to 
load him with careſſes without ſpoiling chis 
temper, and to inſpire him with modeſty, 
without repreſſing his wivacity. Seeing 
from his Window one day the duke de Mon- 
ta uſier paſſing by, he cried out, Sac the au- 
an of autherity, manſic ur de Montausſier : 
words: which Painted A this auſtere 
MobÞleman. . | 


The prince of Conde chiding the ble 
duk e for the noiſe he made when he was 
at play, Mauld to God, monſieur, replied 
* the child, that I made as much noiſe EE 
you do.“ Madame de Maintenon ex- 
horting him once to correct ſome little 
haughtineſs i in his behaviour, recommended 
to him to Re the king, who ſhewed 
more lſance to every one than he 
did. «le. as :eaſy for him to be complai- 
«+. ſant, atiſwered the prince, he is ſure of 
4 his rank, and I am in doubt of mine.“ 

Theſe firſt {ſparks of wit fell upon a heart 
already burning with love for the gover- 
neſs, which by imperceptible degrees Was 
aſconding to Weigean ade 


F. onnddaght agothen journey toBarege 
1 for the prince, Dhe 
would have diſpenſed with the attendance 
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of liberty as Lewis was of ſeeing and hear- 


ing her, indulged her tenderneſs for the 


young prince, whom ſhe could not reſolve 
to be abſent from, and prevailed upon the 
king to conſent, that ſhe ſhould go with 
him. Monſieur d'Aubigne, who was then 
at Coignac, ſhewed his reſpect and attach- 
- ment to his ſovereign, by the reception he 
gave the duke du Maine: this was the onl 
- ſatisfaction, which during the courſe of a 
long life, he ever gave his ſiſter. The 
letters of madame de Maintenon ſhew the 
joy ſne felt, when ſhe found herſelf again 
in the midſt of her family: yet ſhe only 
ſaw relations who were either poor, ridi- 
culous, or hereticks: but her candor 


was not deſtroyed,” tho* her taſte was 


refined. 


- 


At Murcay ſhe made a diſcovery which 


proved very uſeful to her: ſhe there found 
the ſecret memoirs of her grandfather, and 
in the character of that illuſtrious man, 


me found the greateſt part of her own 
virtues and defects: like him, ſhe was 


open, ſevere, impatient, diſintereſted, in- 


capable of ſoothing the paſſions of others. 


It has been ſaid, that the ſoul of Theodore 
Agrippa d' Aubignẽ paſſed into the body of 


his grandaughter: the qualities of our 


minds are hereditary, and the order of 
ſucceſſion is not perceived, becauſe it is not 
always regular. Thoſe memoirs furniſhed 
gy | 18 madame 
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madame de Maintenon, with agreeable ' 
ſtories to tell the king, and gave her an oppor- 
tunity to ſhew him that her birth entitled 
her to a higher ſtate than that ſne had been 
in. The Mortimarts, whom Lewis had 
made peers and marſhals of France, were 
greatly inferiour to a hero of the laſt age: 
He admitted, with eager delight, thoſe 
ideas which gave dignity to the object of 
his ſecret paſſion, already fo reſpectable in 
his eyes, and exclaimed ſo much the more 
againſt the injuſtice of fortune to madame 
de Maintenon, as ſhe had ſeemed wholly 
reſigned to it. | 

What eich might not the abbẽ de Vertot 
have rendered to both, if he had publiſhed 
theſe memoirs which he had in his hands! 
the merit of the grandfather would have 


wholly effaced the remembrance of the 
burleſque huſband. Ng She 


The king was e evncirhed at 
the continual diſputes between the mar- 
chioneſs' de Monteſpan, and madame de 
Maintenon: he had occaſion for the former 
to keep the latter at court, who upon the 
leaſt diſcontent, ſeeluded herſelf from all 
his parties, and languor inſtantly took her 
place. He reconciled the two ladies, and 
drew up a treaty of peace, by which they 
mutually promiſed to love each other; they 
ſigned it, and hated no leſs. The word 
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of women is not more ſacred than that of. 
kings, hoſtilities were renewed, but with 
more regard to the laws of decorum. 


Madame de Maintenon hopedto remove 
the jealouſy of the miſtreſs by keeping her- 
ſelf retired with the duke du Maine. She 
employed herſelf in making a collection 
of his themes; ſhe had already made a 
very pretty one of his little occaſional ſal- 
lies of wit, and all who read it were ſur- 
priſed to ſee him ſo lame, yet ſo forward, 
ſo full of vivacity, yet ſo ſenſible and ſo 
prudent: this Jittle book had appeared un- 
der the title of miſcellanies, by an author o 
even years old. It contained ſeveral bil- 
lets,. in which there was always ſomething : 
delicate and eaſy, of ſelect pieces of hiſtory, | 
and of maxims and reflexions. The fol- 
lowing is one of the reflexions. Although | 
I. ſhould cenſure myſelf, yet I will Jay it, 
princes are delighted when they receive pre- 
ſents, but are nat ſo tuell pleaſed when they 
beflow them, Monſieur le Ragois had 
introduced in it ſome brilliant things: 
madame de Maintenon ſuppreſt them, 
and nothing remained but the ces, and 
ar lein of childhood. | "OT 


The epiltle dedicatory made a great 
noiſe, it was conceived in the moſt deli- 
cate manner imaginable: the king and his 
miſtreſs. were on os to exceſs, but 
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without ſervility or meanneſs. Bayle ad- 
mired three dedications: in my opinion, 
after reading this, only one is worthy of 
admiration. It was attributed to madame 
de Maintenon, her name was not put to 
it: but what other perſon than the gover- 


neſs to the prince had a right to preſent thie 


book to madame de Monteſpan, and to 
addreſs her: with that familiar air, that ten- 
derneſs for the young prince, and friend- 
thip for her? This dedication was thought 
by ſome perſons, te be too elegant, too 
correct for the werk of a woman, but the 
education ot the duke du Maine had given 
as high an opinion of her underſtanding 
as it had coſt her application and ſatigue. 
However ready people are in our days to 
fuſpet female authors of lending their 

names to the performances of men who 
bave never publiſhed any thing equal to 
what is attributed to theſe ladies, yet no 
one will now endeayqur. to deprive ma- 
dame de Maintenon ef the ſole. fame of 
this ingenious trifle, ſince this collection 
of her letters bas given an idea of the 
ſtrength of ber underſtanding. 
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GRA NE TY, 
© "Of CnanLes D'Avnrone. 


M ADAME de Maintenon gave her 
1 family the firſt fruits of her favour at 
court: ſhe loved her brother with extreme 
tenderneſs, ſhe urged him to raiſe the de- 
preſt name of d' Aubigné by ſome noble 
exploit. Hers was not a blind and partial 
affection, it was a maſculine friendſhip, 
which would have cured him of his faults, 
if conſtitution had not been more power- 
ful than the advice of the ſiſter, and per- 
haps than the will of the patient. Tk 


Charles d'Aubigne made his firft cam- 
paigns in cardinal Mazarine's ' regiment, 
where he was an enſign, and in the king's 
where he was a lieutenant. Louvois, 
being inceſſantly importuned by madame 
de Maintenon, give 'him two companies, 
one of infantry, and another of horſe, and 
named him to the government of Amersfort, 
a little town in Holland, which the king 
had lately reduced under his ſubjection. 


Lewis in all the towns he took, eſtabliſhed 
the exerciſe of his religion with a rigour, 
which could not but enrage a people whom 
the haughty Spaniards had made free | it 

; 25 as 
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has been ſaid that he conquered for the 


church, as much as for France. The of- 
ficers who commanded in theſe places, imi- 


tated his Zeal, and thoſe who were deſcended 
from hereticks imitated him beſt, D'Au- 


bigne ,diſtinguiſhed | himſelf at Amersfort 


by his ardour to convert the calviniſts, and 


by his ſeverity in oppreſſing them; he treat- 


ed them with that inhumanity, which makes 


Rome and France be deteſted, The citi- 


zens complained of their cruel governor te 
the marquis Ruvigni deputed general of the 
reformed churches. Madame de Maintenon 
being informed of her brother's rigorous 
conduct, ſhe wrote him a letter which may 
be found in this collection, and which to the 
ſhame of this age it is ſtill neceſſary to repeat. 
© Be favourable to the catholicks, ſays 
ſhe, and be not cruel: to the huguenots. 
They are in an error, but in ſuch a one 
as we ourſelves have been, in which 
Henry the fourth long was, and many 
great princes ſtill are. Jeſus Chriſt 
made proſelytes by gentleneſs and per- 
ſuaſion. It belongs to prieſts to convert 
men, God has not given to ſoldiers 
the care of ſouls.“ Maxims like theſe 
we admire in the preface to de Thou's 
hiſtory : madame de Maintenon in a flight 
of generoſity hit upon a truth, which de 
Thou found by deep reffexion. Wiſe and 
good men were then ignorant of the power 

which princes have ſince claimed over the 
1001 ä con- 
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130 Mir for the Hiffory 
conſciences of their ſubjects. They could 
not imagine that the church had a right to 
bring back her children to her boſom, by 
all methods indifferently, and to force by 
the rage of Diocletian thoſe who reſiſted 
the perſuaſions of Saint Peter. Tollera- 
tion was not then the remains of prote- 
ſtaniſm. 


-ifomesFort was almoſt as ſoon ati 
ned as taken, and dAubiene was made 
ernor of Betfort in Alſatia: there he 
procured the love of the people at the ex- 
penee of his fortune, which he wholly ruin- 
ed, his ſiſter however paid all his debts. 


Ambition and diſcontent followed d' Au- 
bigné every where: he aſpired to employ- 
ments which he was not capable of a 
and inſtead of enjoying | that mediocrity, 
which the beginning of his life ſcarce flat- 
tered him with a hope of, and which he 
had not acquired by his own merit, he tor- 
mented bis fiſter with importunities to ex- 
ert all her intereſt in his favour. Madame 
de Maintenon uſed her utmoſl endea- 
vours to fit him for an exalted ſtation: 
but all her advice, all her cares were in- 
effectual. She was never able to cure him 
of thoſe eity- like airs of magnificence, thoſe 
fallies of falſe courage, that affectation of 
Importance in his looks and words, his 
ſtrange and unaccountable whims, his taſte 
| for 
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for low company, and a thouſand ridiculous 


follies that reflected back upon her. Find- 
ing it impoſſible to raiſe him, ſhe endea- 
voured to enrich him, but ſuccedeed no 
better in this deſign than the former: d' Au- 
bigné would ſpend in a few hours thoſe 
ſums which his ſiſter had been ſeveral 
months ſoliciting for him. 


His deſires were as extravagant and ir- 
regular as his expences. He loved women, 
and his choice of miſtreſſes could not ex- 
cuſe this paſſion: None but thoſe unhappy 
wretches, whom publick proſtitution had 
conſigned to infamy and diſguſt, were the 
objects of his adoration. One of thoſe 
miſtreſſes brought him a ſon which was 
educated in the caſtle of Maintenon, and 
died in poverty : ſo deſtitute was d'Au- 
bigne of affections as well as virtue. 


Madame de Maintenon, ſeeing that age 
did not correct her brother's failings, hoped 
that marriage might produee ſome altera 
tion in him. Her ſriends were ſolicitous 
10 find him a wife, even Louvois offered 
him one out of his own family. He had 
no - eſtate, therefore the government of 
of Coignac, in Saintonge, was given him, 
which was worth ten thouſand livres a 


year, He ballanced a long time, between 


e was named Shares; be died in 37356 |_| 
f the 
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the ſeveral matches that were propoſed 


to him: and his fiſter was fo very indiffe- 


rent with regard to his choice that ſhe 
could not be accuſed of either aſpiring 
to make him a half lord, or of ſeeking for 
herlelf the ſupport of a grand alliance. 
D'Aubigne after having offered himielf to 
two rich old widows, one of whom thought 
he ſet too high a price upon his perion, 
and the other exprefled a diſlike of him, 
after having adored a mademoiſelte Cave- 
lier, or a hundred thouſand crowns, which 
were her portion, and diſdainfully refuſed 
a madame du, Bourg who would have 
carried him back to America, appeared at 
length to be wholly attached to mademoi- 
ſelle de Floigni : fifteen years, an agree- 
able perſon, great tendernefs, and a for- 


tune of a hundred thouſand francs could 


not fix him: when the marriage was upon 


the point of being concluded, he broke 1 


off publick]y. 


Mademoiſelle pietre the 3 of an 
attorney was propoſed to him, he married 


her without conſulting his ſiſter, who find- 


ing the evil without remedy, approved this 
match as if it had been made by herſelf. 
The defect of low birth was not what af- 
licted her: mademoiſelle Pietre had neither 
Wit, beapty,. nor fortune that could excuſe 
this unequal alliance; and never had the 


pride of madame de Maintenon more. to 
ſuffer, 


K 7 Tea : n= 
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| ſuffer, than on the day that ſhe was 
5 obliged to introduce madame d' Aubigne 
to the dutcheſs de Richelieu, and the mar- 
chioneſs de Monteſpan. All who belonged 
to her ſeemed to oppoſe her elevation, and 
at court where envy takes the advantage of 
every thing to overthrow a riſing favourite, 


ee Ie 5 


a baniſhed grandfather, an infamous fa- 
ther, a burleſque huſband might have been 
forgot, if not recalled ro remembrance by 
a ridiculous brother, a contemptible ſiſter- 
in-law, and relations who were not fit to 
| be owned. | | 
|; 
a While inkdacie de Maintenoh fought 


. 


only the certainty of an agreeable life, ſhe 
had cultivated the affection of all her fa- 
mily; but when fortune ſeemed willing to 
raiſe her to an exalted ſtation, ſne by de- 
grees broke off all intimaey with them, and 
ceaſed to ſee them without ceaſing to do 
them ſervice. She dreaded leſt ſhe ſhould 
be oppreſſed with ali the nobility of Poitou; 
already they began to boaſt of being allied - | 
| to her by marriages, tho” they really were 410 
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not; theſe allies pretended to be of her 
family, and her family aſked for every 
thing that became vacant. Madame de 
Maintenon ſet bounds to their graſpin 

views, which they ought to have pleribeT 


| to themſelves, rendered their circumſtances: l ö 
| more eaſy without making them more il 
|  fplendid, placed the merit of their ſetvices/ al 
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in a juſt light, without importuning thoſe 


Who were able to reward ne, an deſ- 
piſed their murmurs. 5 


. That ſhe might keep all at a diftance, 
ſhe began with thoſe who were deareſt 
to her, and ſent her brother and his wife 
back to Coignac. They returned to Paris 
from time to time, but the flights they 
met with at court, drove them back again; 
however madame de Maintenon entered 
into all their affairs, with more tenderneſs 
than from her behaviour to them they had 
reaſon to expect: the gave them advice, ſhe 
undertook their butineſs, ſhe ſet new 
ſchemes for profit on foot, and her brother 
had all the advantage of them. There 
was in this method of enriching herſelf 
ſomething mean and ignoble, which added 
to her extreme reluctance to play the part 
ef à ſolicitreſs. Although the miniſters 
and even the king were acquainted with all 
this, yet ſhe was acculed of ſelling her in- 


tereſt, of ſetting à price upon all offices 


and employments, and of afterwards ac- 
"eounting to madame de Monteſpan. fox 
the ſale, of placing her money with that 
© of. the weten in foreign banks, to 
ſecure it, in caſe they were diſgraced, againſt 
the conſequences of an enquiry into the 
methods by which it was raiſed, of having 
an office of intelligence in Dany wherein 
vere ſettled the different prices of re- 
$:1 commen- 
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commendation to monſieur Colbert, of a 


petition preſented to the king, of an affair 


already finiſhed, of one begun. If the prince 
ar the miniſter either by chance, through 


prejudice, or a powerful ſolicitation, con- 


fered a poſt on one whoſe merit gave him 
no title to it, this was charged to the 
venality of madame de Maintenon. It 
was her who for twenty thouſand crowns 
had made Daquin firſt phyſician to the 
king, and for a hundred thouſand francs 
had made Brunet farmer general of the 
revenues. She it was that engroſſed every 
thing. Thoſe who were dilappointed in 
their expectations, became diſaffected to 
the government, and attributed the refuſals 
they had from the court to the ſecret ſprings 
put in motion by their richer rivals. There 
is nothing, faid they, to be had, from the 
marchioneſs de Monteſpan, but through 
madame de Maintenon, and | from ma- 
dame de Maintenon all muſt be purchaſed 
with money. In this manner did the pub- 
lick treat the moſt diſintereſted and moſt 
benevolent woman of her age: and thus 
ſhall we always treat the favourites of aur 
kings. 43037 1907 bras it. nw 
Madame de Maintenon- was informed 
of theſe injurious reports, ſhe was appre- 
henſive that they would at laſt reach the 


king, ſhe trembled leſt ſuſpicion ſhould be 


taken for proof, and refuſed to be con- 
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cerned in any affairs that were propoſed 


to her. It is ſo natural for a perſon who 
has once been in diftreſs, to fear being re - 


duced to it again, madame de Maintenon 


had ſo ſtrong a propenſity to economy, 
and the deſire of amaſſing money is fo 
intimately connected with this propenſity, 
ſo many examples ſeemed to authoriſe 
venality, that the difintereftedneſs for 
which ſhe was remarkable and appear- 
ed at firſt to be the conſequence of 
prudence only, was in reality the effect of 
an unbiaſſed candor. The ladies began- to 
live in a ſcandalous familiatity with men of 
buſineſs; thoſe from whoſe ſnares the 
comptroller general, the intendants of the 
Finances, and the farmers general eſcaped, 
cringed to their ſecretaries and clerk; they 
gave them advice, they propoſed new taxes, 
they ſold their intereſt, they fold their vir- 


tue, they ſold the blood of the people, 


and the moſt induſtrious part of the nation 
was oppreſt by the faireſt. e 


The king being ſurpriſed that madame 
de Maintenon never afked for any thing, 
often aſſigned her brother gratuities. upon 
grants already made. D' Aubigne always 


came to Paris to diſſipate thefe ſums. In 


vain madame de Maintenon | ſtruggled 
with her tenderneſs to give him fuch a 


reception as ſhould force him to return ts 


- Coignac ; ſhe could not prevail either by 
ws. 


* 


prudence 
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perſuations or coldneſs. D'Aubigne loſt: 
at the gaming table all the money which 
the king had given him, and all that he 
ftill hoped to obtain. D'Aubigné being 
one day at the gaming table, and ſetting 
great heaps of untold gold upon the 
cards, the marſhal de Vivonne entering 
faid : © there is no one but d'Aubigne'who 


© can play ſo high.“ © Becauſe,” replied. 


d' Aubigné with great rudeneſs, I have 
© received my marſhal's ſtaff in money.“ 


Madame de Maintenon was as ſolicitous 
to conceal. the great favour ſhe was in 
with the king, as d' Aubigne was to publiſh 
it every where, as if it was merit enough 
to be her brother. He uſed often to ſay 
very extravagant and very imprudent 
things of the high favour ſhe was in,which 
were repeated with ſome alleviations to 
her: to repair this raſhneſs, ſhe was obli- 
ged to impoſe upon her beſt friends: ſo 
that Paris ſent news to Verſailles-which 


puzzled the moſt inquiitivea: and moſt. 1 * 


netrating courtiers. 

Madame de Maintenon . was grieved 
that ſhe had not in her whole family a 
man whom ſhe could produce with honour 


to herſelf. Lewis, who upon her recom- 


mendation had entertained an eſteem for 
d' Aubignéè, hated him as ſoon as he knew 
him, and this hatred grew ſo violent that 


nothing 
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nothing more fully. proved the aſcendant 
madame de Maintenon had over him. than. 
his conferting upon d'Aubigne, afterwards, 
the order- of the Holy Ghoſt and the go- 
vernment of Berry. La Bruyere in his 
nee has painted him exaGRly. 


„Hie eloaths, lays be, glitter all over 
© with, gold, the handle of his, ſword. is, 
an onyx, on his finger he wears @ large 
diamond ring, with: Which he dezzles 
the eyes; he never wants any of thoſe 
cut tous trifles which ate worn as well 
© through vanity as for uſe : he is no 
longer: without all that gawdy apparel 


for which a young man has bartered his 
liberty: we will at leaſt look upon bis: 


fine things, bowever let me have the 
© cloaths and the jewels, and let who 
© will have the perſon *. He deſcends from 
© his coach with: great noife and buſtle, 
© he puſhes away the crowd, he makes 
+ bimlelf a free paſfage, he ſcratehes at 
© the door, he almoſt knocks, he tells 
© his name, the crowd now begin to breath 
© again: he enters with them, he raiſed 


- © enyy before, and now he excites com- 
3 


© paſſion.“ * In a word madame de Main- 
tenon was the idol of the court, and the 
count d Aubigne was the n of it. 


A Chap, 2. W 
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CHAPTER Xt 


Madame de Maintenon's converſa- 7 


$911 How mir the rm | 

. E king ever ſince the birth of 
the count of Toulouſe, had treated 
madame de Monteſpan with great coidnefs 
and indifference ; madame de Monteſpan 
in, her vexation ſwore never to lye in 
more, and took meaſures to Tye-in again. 
Louvois and Marfillac who had always 
foreſeen whom they were to obey, con- 
tributed to bring madame de Maintenon 
into favour, while that favour gave them 


nd umbrage; but when they perceived 
the, rapid Þ 1,45 it made, they uſed 

endeavours to overthrow it. 
Madame de Maintenon feorned any de- 


their utm 


pendance upon them ; and madame de 
Monteſpan was now in a fituation to excite 
their pity, and to acknowledge their ſer- 


vices : but they conſidered” that if their 


efforts in her favour ſhould be ſucceſsful, 
her gratitude would be of little ufe to 
them, becaufe the king having apparently 
loſt all tenderneſs for his miſtreſs, He 


would for the future have more reſpect ſor 
her, than compliance with her will. But 


: „ nothing . 
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nothing is ſo pleaſing to men in power 
and in favour, as Louvois and Marſillac 
were, than to ſee the place where miſ- 
chief may be done, filled by a woman 
who can neither do good nor wm, 


Madanie oy W was attentive 
to all the ſecret practices of two plotters, 
who made her ruin the firſt ſtep towards. 
the accompliſhment of their ſchemes ; but 
either through generoſity, or a diſtruſt of 
her own power, . ſhe confined herſelf to 
warding off the blows they aimed at her, 
and would not openly break with her ene- 
mies, or reduce herſelf to the neceſſity of 
ruining them in her turn. However they 
ſeemed to have no apprenenſions of a 
rupture, but. ſapp'd without caution. the 
foundation of a favour, the ſingularity of 
which ſhewed them conſequences to, be, 
feared, and was in theic opinion 2 viola- 
tion * all the laws of cuſtom, and de- 
cency : for if ambition deſpiſes prejudice | 
when its own gratification is in view, 
it is inceſſantly enforcing it upon the 
minds of oo 


' Marſillac was continually ehdeavouring 
to leſſen madame de Maintenon in the 
eyes of the king, whom he ſo often di- 
verted with tales of the burleſque criple, 
that it was plain he was not afraid of of- 
fending her. Madame de _ 
uſe 
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uſed to bluſh when the converſation took 


this turn, but inſtantly endeavoured to. 


atone for this weakneſs by laughing like 
the reſt of the company : the king's good 
nature and ſenſibility made him ſuffer 
greatly from the deſigned blunders of Mar- 
fillac, the malignant pleaſure of madame 
de Monteſpan, but eſpecially for the em- 
barraſsment of madame de Maintenon. 
Scaron. was ſo often brought upon the 
ſcene that the king at length perceived the 
intention of Marſillac in entertaining him 
with ſo many ſtories of the burleſque 
poet, and by the gravity with which he 
heard them, ſhewed him that he did not 
make his court well : his reſpe& for the 
widow made him no longer think the 
huſband ſo humorous. Madame de Main- 
tenon, either to harden him againſt thoſe 
ideas which Scaron awaked in a delicate 
mind, becauſe he was not philoſopher 
enough to deſpiſe them, or to ſpare her- 
ſelf the torture of conſtraint, would ſome- 
times when ſhe was alone with the king, 
turn the diſcourſe upon the queen's patient, 
ſpoke leſs of his jeſts than his infirmities, 
and gave the king to underſtand that ſhe 
had been his ſervant rather than his wife, 


Lewis received without difficulty ' theſe 
impreſſions which favoured the nicety of 


his love. 
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" Louvois attacked madame de Mainte- 
non in a place leſs ſenſible indeed, but 
weaker. He accuſed her to the king 'of 
entering into all the cabals of the court 
either through curioſity, or ambition, 
and even ventured 40 ſay to him, It 
c is madame de Maintenon who is the 
© cauſe. of all, or at leaſt ho boafts 
© herſelf to be the cauſe,” If thefe words 
had been believed they would have ruined 
madame de Mamtenon, but the king who 
had diſtruſt enough in his temper to hate a 
woman that buſied herſclf in ſtate affairs, . 
had too much of it not to ſuſpæct a mi- 


niſter. When he examined madame de 


Maintenon, he ſaw, or thought he ſaw an 
extreme moderation in her, and in Lou- 
vois an extreme jealouſy ; fo that from his 
love of juttice, joined to the mortification 
he felt at having been almoſt. impoſed 
upon, he became inac..effible to ev. 

thing that tended to leſſen his eſteem for 
71 He had ſupported her againſt Mar- 
fillac through compaſſion, *againft Lou- 
vois through juſtice, againſt madame de 
Monteſpan through inclination ; he ſup- 
ported her againſt all the reſt through "4 
nour, and from that time madame de 
Maintenon bad with Lewis no other 2 
vocate but himſelf. 


or 4 h 


She now hoped more than ever be ſhe 


Soul able to convert him. The de- 


vout 
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vout ſee the finger of God, vrhere the 


wife ſee only that of man; ſhe. attributed 
to a miracle of grace, an indifference 


common enough after long poſſeſſion. 
Theſe pious ideas excited her to purſue her 
ſcheme; and to look upon all opportunities 
of advancing it, as contrived by gg 
dence itſelf. 


The king having made a review of his 
houſhold ſeemed to be very well pleaſed 
with it, praifed the Moufquetaires particu- 
larty, but obferved that madame de Main- 
tenon was very penfive during the whole 
time. In the evening he afked her the 
reaſon of it, for every action, or look 
of hers, began to be intereſting to him. 
Madame de Maintenen told him rhat a 
thought had ſuggeſted #tfelf to her and tor- 
mented her during the whole review. The 
king preffed her to tell him what it was, 


I fancied, ſaid madame de Maintenon 


* ſmiling, that thofe Mouſquetaires which 
I then ſaw were all authoriſed libertines, 
and that their captain was not much 
© better, 


The king going aſide from the com- 
pany exceſſively diverted with this notion, 


madame de Maintenon followed him, and 
when ſhe ſaw herſelf out of hearing, ſhe 
faid to him, * You'may laugh, Sire, a8 
1 much as you pleaſe: 2 Foo 

MOUz- 


* 
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E- 1+ meuſquetaires) If any one of them had 
robbed his neighbour of his wife, and 
you were made acquainted with his 
crime, I: am convinced, that although 
he was the braveſt man in the troop, 
although the woman he had ravithed 
were the moſt infirm of her ſex, yet you 
=; would not ſuffer the guilty Mouſquetaire 
3 a night in the Oey” 


* 
* . K A 2 2 


= 17: + Lewis had given way to his ſeruples, 

euer ſince he found his paſſion decaying : 

| ; theſe words entirely ſtifled his love, and 
awakened his remorſe, which increaſed to 

ſuch a degree as to diſturb his imagination 
with the image of Uriah, demanding; his 
- Bathſheba from him, and. reproaching 
him with havin ſtolen her 1 cent, and 
returned bet de „ | | 
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2 be i ns fall of Madame 
> | de Monteſpan. — eb 


| 1697, NA ADAME de Monteſpan r neglect- 
N IVI ed nothing to re-eſtabliſh berfelf ; in 
i} ber place, and Lewis uſed every endea- 
it | vour to diſingage himſelf from her. She 
it was apprehenſive that the birtſÞof the count 
itt 7 Toulouſe had been the cauſe of ſome 
1 wer ailment 
i" 
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allment which had diſguſted the king. She 
was imprudent enough to ſeek for an ex- 
planation, and the king cruel enough to 
confirm her ſuſpicions. This converſation 
happened one day when the king had re- 
turned from hunting and was all over in a 
ſweat. Madame de Monteſpan ſtill more 
wounded by the calmneſs with which he had 
inſulted her, can at the inſult itfelf, replied 


in a rage, that it was but reaſonable he ſhould 
ſuffer -her defects, ſince-ſhe- had fo long 


born with his, and reproached him with 
one which ambitious love ſometimes tol- 
lerates, and which ſenſual love never can 


excuſe. This ſtroke went to the king's 5 


heart, he never could forgive it, madame 
de Monteſpan on her knees, embraced 
thoſe feet whoſe bad ſmell ſhe had ex- 
claimed againſt ; the king raiſed her with- 
out expreſſing either hatred, love, or com- 
paſſion, and now the compariſon of the 


Mouſquetaire was underſtood | in all its 


energy. 


yy 
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BOOK ru SIXTH, 


CHAPTER I 


Madame 45 Maintenon 7s Saks dams 
d' Autour 7o the anni. 


1680. © S535 JHE dauphin's marriage put all 


— ,* * *.*) the court into motion. The 


(s T +*) houſehold of the dauphineſs 

15 15 „) was to be formed, and the 
— * _* *) firſt employments in it were 
not more eagerly ſolicited than the others. 
It was publickly reported that madame de 
Maintenon would have a place of conſe- 
quence. Her wit alone, ſays madame de 
Sevigné in one of her letters, is ſufficient 
to raiſe her to any ſtation, 


The dutcheſs de Richelieu from being 
lady of honour to the queen, was appoin- 
ted lady of honour to the dauphineſs. — 

ng 


ef Madam de Maintenon. 147 
king thought her qualified to regulate the 
family of the princeſs, and to baniſn from 
thence all intrigue, ſince having grown old 
in it herſelf, ſhe knew better than any other, 
the arts, the dangers, and the folly of it. 
ut either with an intention to form the 
dauphineſs, or to be a check upon the 
lady of honour, he thought it neceſſary to 
fill the ſecond poſt with a woman of un- 
tainted virtue, and incorruptible fidelity, 
Madame de Maintenon had not yet ac- 
quired conſideration enough, for the poſt of 
dame d'Autour, however it could not be 
better filled up than by her. The king 
durſt not venture to give her this place, 
yet could not prevail with himſelf to ex- 


clude her from it : he was extremely de- 


licate in matters of decorum, and ex- 
acted ſo great an obſervance of it from his 
court that he thought himſelf obliged to 
obſerve it himſelf. 

Madame de Maintenon bak, no longer 
any pretence to continue there. The duke 
du Maine was now entirely confided to 
the care of the marquis de Montchevreuil 
his governor. It was neceſſary that the 
king ſhould reward her ſervices by an agree- 
able eſtabliſnment, and to her taſte for a 

monaſtick life, oppoſe a duty which would 
attach her to the world. To reconcile the 
dictates of his love with the regard he owed 
to publick decency, he created the poſt of 
H 2 ſecond 
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ſecond dame d'Autour, and offered it to 
madame de Maintenon, with that grace- 
ful obligingneſs which enhances the value 
of a benefit, and gives modeſty no pre- 
tence for a refuſal. The poſt of firſt dame 
d' Autour was given to the lady of the 


marſhal de Rochefort. Madame de Main- 


tenon in great confuſion at the thought of 
becoming the equal of a lady whoſe rank 
was ſo ſuperiour to hers, intreated the kin 
to conſult madame de Rochefort before 
he took any reſolution, that ſhe might be 
aſſured that lady would feel no reluctance 
to ſerve with her. The king did as ſhe 
deſired, and madame de Rochefort an- 
ſwered like a perſon full of gratitude, 
to him who had given her her place, and 
of eſteem for her whom he was deſirous 
of alociating with her, 


It was alledged that every tha which 
concerned the houſehold of the dauphi- 
neſs had been ſettled between the king and 
madame de Maintenon, and that ſhe had 
named madame de Rochefort for the poſt 


of firſt dame d' Autour of whoſe conſent to 


her having the ſecond ſhe was aſſured of 
before. However that may be, the court 
did not ſeem ſurpriſed at this elevation. 
The duke de la Feuillade making way 
though the croud of thoſe who were con- 


gratulating her upon her preferment, ſaid _ 


to her. n permit me to make 
88575 37 * you 
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© you my compliments upon this new 
© honour, for I do not pretend to have had 
_ en it. a yy ALS 


eee de Maintenon ſolicited * * 
king to give madame de Montchevreuil 
the poſt of governeſs to the maids of ho- 
nour, an eſtabliſnment the king was de- 
ſirous of preſerving to enliven the court, 
which devotion, and the auſtere counte- 
nances of the ladies of the palace began 
to make melancholly enough. This poſt 
was below the birth of the marchioneſs de 
Montchevreuil, but the king made her 
_ amends by annexing particular honours to 
it, ſuch as free entrance at all times into 
the apartment of the dauphineſs, a place 
in her coach, the firſt rank in the houſe, 
and the right * attending at the toilette, in 
the abſence of the dames d' Autour, with 


all thoſe trifles, which at court are of ſuch | 


infinite Importance. 


The maids of honour were not hand- 
ſome; in the choice of them, beauty had 
been carefully avoided : they were, made- 
moiſelles de Laval, de Biron, de Tonnerre, 
de Rambures. Two aimable foreigners 
were afterwards added to the number. 
Miſs Hamilton and miſs Levingſton: the 
birth and beauty of theſe young Ladies 
were not their greateſt merits. 


#* Sevigne's letters, December 13, 1679. 
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All the houfhold of the dauphineſs went 
to Seleſtadt to receive her: but only the 
ſecond dame d' Autour, and the firſt almo- 
ner, went from thence to meet her. The 
princeſs of Bavaria conceived a prodigious 
idea of the wit of the French court, from 
the converſation of madame de Maintenon 
and monſieur Boſſuet, but on her arrival 
ſhe ſoon found cauſe to alter her opinion. 
She bad a fine underſtanding, ſhe loved 
the arts, and underſtood them, but never 
patronized them. You have never told 
* me, madam, ſaid the king to her one 
© day, that the dutcheſs of Tuſcany, your 

ſiſter, is extremely beautiful. — 
ſhould I remember, replied the dauphi- 
neſs, that my ſiſter has all the beauty of 
the family, when I have all the good for- 
tune of it?* She had that deſire of pleaſ- 
ing, which, in a private perſon, would ap- 
pear coquettry, but which, in a princeſs, 
ſupplies the want of beauty : Sanguin, af- 
ter he had ſeen her, ſaid to the king, Sire, 
© be not diſgufted with her, at the firſt. 
© glance, and = will afterwards be 
_ © pleaſed with her, and Sanguin was 
right. ; | 


a 


Madame de Maintenon was now freed 
from her ſlavery; ſrom the moment that 
ſhe was placed about the dauphineſs, ſhe 
quitted madame de Monteſpan, who could 

no 
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no longer ſay, as ſhe had often done, if 
+ ſhe is reſolved to leave the court, who 
« hinders her?* Madame de Maintenon 
was lodged in the appartment of mademoi- 
ſelle de Tours, one of the king's daugh- 
ters, by the marchioneſs de Monteſpan. 
The king gave her that which had belong- 
ed to madame d'Elbeuf, and ſome days 
afterwards a chamber above his own, that 


he might, with the more freedom, enjoy 


a converſation. which relieved him from 
the flatteries of his courtiers, and the emp= 
ty gravity of his miniſters “. 


Madame de Maintenon was at ft ap- 


prehenſive that her poſt about the dau- 


phineſs, would ſubject her to the ſplendor, 
the pleaſures, and the luxury of a court, 
for all which ſhe had an invincible diſlike : 

but the dauphineſs loved nothing but ſo- 
litude; after the firſt diverſtons and enter- 
tainments, her apartments had rather the 
air of a monaſtery than a court, which 
gave madame de Maintenon an opportuni- 
ty of reſigning herſelf up to that retire- 
ment which ſhe had promiſed to God, and 
the abbe Gobelin, without dreading the 
cenfure of an affected ſingularity. | 


She had alſo feared that her elevation 
would appear ridiculous, and that her for- 


Memoirs of the princeſs * Moajended. 
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mer low condition would be but too often 
remembered; but that diſadvantage was 


repaired by ſuch a graceful humility, and 


ſo well effaced by the juſtly merited 
eſteem of the king, that no one diſapprov- 
ed of his choice, but the marchioneſs de 
Monteſpan, who was enraged that the 
widow of Scaron had dared to become her 
equal. Madame de Maintenon appeared 
publickly at court with as much eaſe and 


dignity, as if ſhe had been uſed to it from 


her earlieſt years, and acquitted herſelf. of 


all the little duties of her office, with a 


grace that ſhewed ſhe was born only for 
the higheſt grandeur. N. 


With that happy talent of captivating 
the affections, which ſhe poſſeſſed in ſo 
great a degree, it was not difficult for her 
to gain the favour of her miſtreſs, haughty 
and capricious as ſhe was. Madame de 


Rochefort laboured under an ill ſtate oſ 


health, the dutcheſs de Richelieu gave 


way to languor, and was at length fated with 


the court, and left madam de Maintenon 
at liberty to conciliate the affection of the 


princeſs: always attentive to every thing 


that could pleaſe, ſhe never neglected the 
moſt inſignificant trifles, or diſdained to 
perform the loweſt offices. The dau- 
-phineſs had remarkable thick hair, 
which none of ber women could comb 
to pleaſe her. Madame de Maintenon 


33 1 4 alone 


n 


n 
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alone was able to diſintangle it, without 

iving her any pain. She reigned unri- 
yaled at the toilet, where the king was of- 
ten ſeen ; yet his affection for the dau- 
phineſs was not ſo ſtrong a motive for 
theſe frequent viſits, as his inclination for 
the dame d' Autour. It is ſcarce credible, 
© ſaid ſhe often afterwards, how greatly 
© the talent of combing hair dexterouſly, 
© contributed to my elevation“. 


Madame de Maintenon loſt a diſcre- 
tion to the dauphin. She ſent him a 
cane, the head of which was a pomegra- 
nate of gold and rubies : the crown on the 
top, when opened, ſhewed the picture of 
the princeſs his wife, and beneath it were 
wrote theſe words: i piu grate naſconde. 
This emblem was formerly made for the 


counteſs de Grignan: it was then thought 


an hyperbole, but for the dauphineſs it was 


A truth. KJ 98 22 : 


Madame de Maintenon ſaw the king 
every day, without being perſecuted by 
madame de Monteſpan : the enmity be- 
tween theſe two ladies was now carried to 


the greateſt exceſs ; madame de Monteſpan 


enraged, to ſee her accoſted by every 


one with a reſpectful awe, to ſee. her in 
poſſeſſion of ſo much power, that ſhe re- 


® Sevigne's letter May 37, 1680. bated 
„ Hg w 
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ceived from the minifters, that court which 
all others paid to them; inſinuated to the 
dauphineſs that the king's extreme aſſidui- 


ty in viſiting her, had no other motive but 


the deſire of ſeeing madame de Maintenon: 
the dauphineſs happening to complain that 
the viſits ſhe made the king, however 
mort they might be, were always inter- 
rupted by a private converſation between 
him and madame de Maintenon, which 
ſeemed to be ſufficiently intereſting: the 
marchioneſs de Monteſpan took this op- 
portunity to awaken her jealouſy and 
pride, and dwelt much upon that negli- 


gence with which the king, when he came 


to ſee her, would throw himſelf into an 
eaſy chair, and upon the affected reſerve 
of madame de Maintenon, who always 
placed herſelf at the other end of the room. 

© You are ſurpriſed, madam, continued 
© the marchionels, at the favour your dame 
© d'Autour is in, what would you be if 


© you knew the former part of her hiſto- 
4 ry *! And then the lame huſband 


was introduced, the importunate petitions 
of the widow, the lovers without number, 
ſervices repaid with inſolence, ambition 
under the maſk of humility, treachery in- 


* Sevien® s letters July 7, 1680. There is a letter 
from madame de Coulanges to madame de Sevignk, 
which that lady ſent to her daughter the counteſs of 


Grignan, in which all theſe things are explained. 
ſtead 
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ſtead of gratitude, and all that malice and 


envy could ſuggeſt to a woman, who was 
in deſpair for having ſo uſeleſsly made all 


France a witneſs of her guilty love, and 


grief. 


Theſe unfavourable impreſſions were ne- 
ver effaced from the mind of the dauphin- 
eſs, who always treated madame de Main- 
tenon with reſpect, but never loved her. 
The king was fo enraged with his miſtreſs, 
for her malice, that he-excluded her from 
the medianoche +, and madame de Mainte- 
non would no longer viſit her. Madame de 
Monteſpan in vain ſeemed aſtoniſhed, that 
a fimple recital of facts ſhould be imputed | 
to her as a crime, ſhe would have been 
diſmiſſed from court, if monſieur Colbert 
had not ſpeedily effected a reconciliation *, 
but wholly incapable of ſuppreſſing her re- 
fentment, ſhe declared publickly, that the 
king would be ſoon tired of a woman who 
attempted toalter the ſweetneſs of his diſpo- 
fition; yet being ſenſible that nothing tend- 
ed fo much to weaken reſpect, as appearing 
to be at variance with perſons who were ac- 
tually infavour, whenever ſhe met madame 
de Maintenon, ſhe ſpoke to her with fo 


+ A term which the French have borrowed of the 
Spaniards, to ſignify a repaſt of meat which is eat at 
midnight, when a * begins after a faſt. 


* Sevigne's letters July 7, 1680. 
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much tenderneſs, ſuch an appearance of fa- 
miliarity, that their quarrels were ſtill con- 
fined to the inner part, of the palace. It 
happened one day, that they were obliged 
to go in the ſame coach together, to take 
the air, let us get in, ſaid the marchioneſs 
to her, but we will not be the dupes of 
< this diſſimulation: let us converſe toge- 
ther like friends, when we return, we 
will reſume our hatred and our quarrels.” 

This court- truce was violated as ſoon as 
Propoſed, I dreamed, ſaid the marchion- 
© efs to madame de Maintenon, that he 
grey cat * was diſmiſled, and that the king 
and I were reconciled, even in your 
apartment.“ And 1 alſo have had 
creams, replied madame de Maintenon, 
you and I methought were upon the great 
ſtair-caſe of Verſailles: I went up, you 
'© deſcended: I raiſed myſelf to the 
+ clouds, and you went to Fontevrault.“ 


A A „ A „ 


* 


Theſe frequent ſarcarſms at length fixed 
them in an aver ſion to each other, which 
made all attempts to reconcile them im- 
poſſible. Madame de Maintenon was 
not ſo apprehenſive of the malicious efforts 
of the marc hioneſs, as of the ſecret machi- 
nations of the abbeſs of Fontevrault, who, 
aſhamed of the guilt, yet charmed with the 
dignity of her ſiſter, had declared that it 
was better to undermine the dame d'Au- 


© Mademoiſelle de Fentänges. | 
=” tour, 


; W = 
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tour, by making her ridiculous, than to at- 
tack her openly by loading her with aſ- 
perſions. Madame de Maintenon was 
warned of her enemies deſigns, ſhe defended 
| herſelf only by her prudence and circum- 


ſpection, but wholly indifferent with re- 
gard to her place at court, ſhe often ſaid, 
if they fail in their attempts we will 
b laugh at them; if they ſucceed we will 
« ſuffer with fortitude,” 


— 


* 


CHAPTER II. 
T he Chambre-ardente, or Burning court. 


1 H E dauphineſs became pregnant, 
b but the public joy was interrupted 
by an event which proved that our man- 
ners were not yet wholly free from bar- 


barity. 


From the time that the marchioneſs de 
Brinvillieres was condemned to the ſtake, 
for having made trial of her poiſons upon 
ſome of her neareſt relations; poiſoning 
was the ſubject of all converſation: terror 
and anxiety filled the minds of the people ; 
the courtiers lived in perpetual fears and 
diſtruſt. They never eat without trem- 
bling; all ſudden deaths were attributed 
to poiſoning. Crimes the moſt difficult to 
be perpetrated, were the moſt eaſily believ- 

e ed, 
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ed, and a nation that was the leaſt capable 
of violent reſentments, dreaded the effects 
of the moſt perfidious and moſt cruel re- 
venge: our minds too weak for that dar- 
ing raſhneſs which is neceſſary for the per- 
petration of great crimes, were unjuſt e- 
nough to admit the fuſpicion of them, 


8 Bo Vigoureux, and la Voiſin, women 
who had traded in the ſpoils of indigent 
beauty, when they no longer found cuſto- 
mers, quitted that dangerous trade, for an- 
other ſtill more dangerous, but more lu- 
crative. They ſold quinteſſenſes of prov- 
ed poiſons to wives and daughters, weary 
of the long lives of their huſbands and fa- 
thers. The people conſulted them as 
forcerers : the nobility had recourſe to 
them as poiſoners. At firſt they exerciſed 
their art with great privacy ; after- 
wards either impelled by. the greedineſs of 
gain, or becauſe they found themſelves 
ſupported by a great number of illuſtrious 
accomplices, they delivered their oracles 
publickly, and diſtributed their receipts 
without any precaution. At the firſt re- 
port of this wickedneſs, Paris was alarmed, 
but was afterwards amazed 'at its continu= | 
ance with impunity. 


' The murchioneſ de Montefpan i like all 
miſtreſſes of kings, dreaded poiſon, and 
Louvois had reſolved to ruin, if poſſible, 

wal all 
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all who were great and noble in France. 
They both made ſuch earneſt remon- 
ſtrances to the king, that a court of juſtice, 
called the Burning court, was erected 
in the arſenal, for the examination of 
poiſoners. 


The marquiſs de Louvois, who believed 
in the power of magic, ſince he conſulted 
a cordelier * who was well ſkilled in de- 
vination, concerning all events of war, 
gave private orders to the commiſſioners, 
to bring information againft the ſorceries 
practiſed by his enemies; he knew the ex- 
treme delicacy of Lewis, with regard to 
religion, and he was reſolved to make uſe 
of the pretence of piety, to rid himſelf of 
perſons, whom he could not ruin by other 
means, but ſaid one of the judges to 
< monſieur de la Reynie, we fit here up- 
con ſorceries and compaCts with the devil, 
which crimes are no longer proſecuted 
before the parliament ; we are only to- 
* take cognizance of poiſoners, why then 
do we examine other criminals ?? - 


QA 


La Reynie was aftoniſhed that he ſhould 
find a man of integrity among the com- 
miſſioners, and replied, 1 have my or- 
« ders.” © Monſieur, anſwered the judge, 


Memoir manuſcripts of the biſhop of Agen, and 
letters from madame deMaintenon to cardinal deNoailles, 
« juſtice 
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their contents be made a law of, and we 
will obey it as well as you. We muſt 
now act according to known and eſta- 


bliſhed laws.” 


6 juſtice admits not of letters de cachet, let 


Some of the chief nobility were involv- 
ed in this affair. La Vigoureux and la 
Voiſin afficmed that their dupes were their 
accomplices. The counteſs of Soiſſons was 


accuſed of having aſked what charms and 
incantations ſhe ſhould make uſe of, to 


bring back a lover who had quitted her : 
who was a great prince, and, ever ſince 
his inconſtancy to her, had loved none 
but low and contemptible women: to 
which the ſorcereſs had replied, that ſhe 
ſhould never regain his heart: and the 
counteſs exclaimed, * then he ſhall repent 
© of it.” At court theſe incautious words 
were conſtrued into a crime ; in the city 
they ſaid, ſuch queſtions and threats were 
but. rifles for a Mancini. 


The counteſs of Soiſſons ſtung perhaps 
with remorſe, or perhaps ill adviſed by 
fear, ſet out precipitately for Bruſſeis, and 
the next day ſhe was ſummoned to appear 
perſonally before the commiſſioners of the 


burning: court, the king ſaid to madame 


de Carignan, I have ſuffered the coun- 
teſs of Soiſſons to eee but r 1 
. Wall | 


_ AC; - 
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| © ſhall one day anſwer for it to Go! and 
$ " wp people. 


The duke de Luxembourg bang in- 
formed that the commiſſioners had a pa- 
per in their hands ſigned by him, in which 
he permitted the ſorcerers to make in- 
chantments in his name, and to invoke 
the devil his good friend, ran to the houſe of 
father de la Chaiſe, had a long conferrence 
with him, and from thence went and ſur- 
rendered himſelf to the governor of the Ba- 
ſtile, where he was cloſely confined. He de- 
fired to have a confeſſor, but was denied. 
He was, at his earneſt requeſt, permitted 
to have a book, but inſtead of Czſar's 
commentaries, they gave him the Lives of 
the ſaints.” He was blamed by the publick 
for not having quitted the kingdom, after 
firſt making a formal declaration that he 
would return, when ſummoned, to r 
before his natural judges. 


The Jutcheſs de Bouillon, and madame 
de Tingri were ſummoned before this 
court, and made their appearance with 

a great train of relations. They were ac- 
cuſed of believing in the devil, and of not 
beliving in God. The witneſſes depoſed 
that the dutcheſs went to la Voiſin, leaning 
upon the duke de Vendome her lover, and 
holding the duke de Bouillon by the hand-; 

that ſhe aſked la Voiſin for a little poiſon 
1 ta 
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to deſtroy an old diſagreeable huſband, and 
alſo for a charm to ſecure her marriage 
with a young man by whom ſhe was be- 
loved. ls it poffible, gentlemen, ' ſaid 
$ 9 de Bouillon, that you can be- 
£ lieve theſe wretches? She appeared be- 
fore this aweful tribunal, with all the for- 
titude of a hero; and r en de Luxem- 
bourg with all the weak terrors of a woman. 
The dutcheſs was puniſhed for her intre- 
pidity by a letter de cachet which baniſh- 
ed her to Nerac, near the Pyreneans; and 
the duke for his unmanly weakneſs by 
eighteen months impriſonment. It was 
matter of ſurpriſe to all the world that be 
did not claim the privelege of his peerage. 


The burning court rather terrified 
than . puniſhed criminals, which were 
brought before it. It was at length ſup- 
prefled, having been always conſidered as 
the tribunal where Louvois exerciſed his 
vengeance, De Lorge was accuſed for 
having made a compact with the devil, 
the duke de Vendome of having conſulted 
magicians concerning the time when the 
king ſhould die: Nevers of having ſhewed 


to the counteſs de Soiſſons, his ſiſter, her 


Huſband expiring, 


Theſe reports fell of themſelves, but ſo 
many perſons had been ſeized, upon the 
ige ſuſpicions, that Reynie was looked 

upon 
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upon as the inquiſitor-general of a king- 
dom, where, till then, neither indiſcreet 
ſpeeches, or criminal curioſity had been 
puniſhed, However, the reſult of this ex- 
. traordinary commiſſion was an edict a- 

gainſt poiſoning, which was of great uſe to 
the public. | | 
The marchioneſs de Monteſpan, who 
was fallen ſo low in the king's favour, 
that people were ready to enquire, why the 
ſtaid at court? was deſirous of being con- 
tinued there by a great poſt which ſhould 
give her as much dignity in the queen's 
houſe, as ſhe had had pleaſure in the cloſet 
of the king. The counteſs of Soiſſons 
was ſuperintendant and head of the queen's 
council; through ſome remains of reſpect 
for her, ſhe was permitted to diſpoſe of 
this poſt : madame de Monteſpan purchaf- 
ed it, payed the ſum ſtipulated for it ex- 
tremely ill, and now believed ſhe had car- 
ried her point: but ſhe ſoon found that 
favourites in diſgrace, never recover their 
influence by holding great employments. 
She was even accuſed of having raiſed ene- 
mies againſt the counteſs of Soiſſons, that 
ſhe might adorn herſelf with her ſpoils. 
The queen when ſhe was informed of 
it, ſaid, calmly, it is my fate then 
to be attended by the miſtreſſes of my 
* huſband.“ So certain it is, that great 
2 * is inſeparable from great gran» 
eur. | 
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CHAPTER im. 
Mademoiſelle de Fontanges. 


HIL E the marchioneſs de Mon- 
teſpan, and madame de Mainte- 
non diſputed the firſt place in the king's 
heart, but with unequal ſolicitude, and 
with different views, a rival appeared 
and took entire poſſeſſion of it. Made- 


moiſelle de Lude, had but ſlightly touch- 


ed it; one night had ſeen the beginning 
and the end of her good fortune. Madame 
de Grancey had onſy hopes, the three, ma- 
demoiſelles la Motte-Houdancourt had at- 
tempted the conqueſt of it in vain; madame 


d'Harcourt had refuſed the king” s offers, 


and ſome rambling amours ſeemed to have 
taken from the king the habit of ſubjecting 


himſelf to a ſerious engagement: but the 


beauty of mademoiſelle de Fontanges, re- 
ſtored to his heart its former capacity of 
loving with ardour, 


' Mademoiſelle de F ontanges was tall, 
well made, her complexion of a dazzling 
e her beauty would have been 


** Maria Angelica de Scoraille de Roufille, Tutcheſs a 
de Fontanges, ſhe was born in the year 1661, 255 9 | 


1682. 
2 55 abſolutely 
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abfolutely perfect if her hair had not been 
red; her relatiens themſelves looked on 
her charms with aſtoniſhment, and found- 
ed great hopes upon them. From her 
infancy they had deſtined her to the 
conqueſt ſhe made, and through the in- 
tereſt of the dutcheſs d*Arpajon - procured 
her the place of maid of honour to. the 
dutcheſs of Orleans, Her diſpoſition was 
mild, a little inclined to melancholly, ſhe 
had the air of a queen, the | countenance 
of a virgin ſaint, no man could look on 
her without admiration, few without love. 


As ſoon as ſhe arrived, madame de 
Monteſpan ever ready to do herſelf a miſ- 
chief, ran to tell the king that the dutcheſs 
of Orleans had a young country girl among 
her maids of honour who was and exact 
marble ſtatue. Lewis naturally eager to 
ſee all beautiful perſons, needed not to be 
incited now; he made a party of hunting 
for the dutcheſs of Orleans, mademoiſelle 
de Fontanges was. in her train, the mar- 
chioneſs de Monteſpan perceived her im- 
mediately, called her and preſented her to 
the king, to whom ſhe indecently pointed 
out her beauties with exclamations of 
ſurprize and admiration. Mademoiſelle 
de Fontanges expreſſed in her countenance 
and behaviour, that ſweet confuſion ſo 
favourable to beauty. The king at one 
glance, ſaw more than all the eager cur 
-utb rioſity 
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rioſity of madame de Monteſpan; he 
thought the. ſtatue very beautiful, like 
Pigmalion, he became in love with it, 
and like him he animated it; the duke de 
Saint Aignan ſung his triumph: all that 
was moſt noble contributed to his fame, 


all that was moſt beautiful ſeryed his plea- 
ſures. 


Madame Ml Maintenon was oppreſt 
with grief, ſhe had no longer any hope of 
converting the king, he was likely to be 
enſlaved by this new paſſion for a long 
| ſeries of years. The queen was again 
Plunged into that exceſs of jealouſy and deſ- 
pair from which madame de Maintenon 
had ſo lately releived her, for the king 
was beginning to treat her with an ap- 
pearance of confidence and friendſhip, 
which gave great joy to thofe who wiſhed | 
to ſee the royal family happy, Lewis had 
entertained a paſſion for a Lady whoſe 
Huſband was extremely jealous: the queen 
having in vain expected «him till four 
o'clock in the morning, ſent ſome of her 
ſervants to ſeek for him all over the 
caſtle, and afterwards throughout all Ver- 
ſailles. They went in her name to en- 
quire for the king of all the coquets and 
all the prudes of the court: they waked 
madame de Monteſpan who ſaid he had 
not for a long time paſſed a night in her 
apartments; from her they went to * 

d'Hu- 
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d' Hudicourt who was proud of bein 

ſuſpected, but they found it impoſſible to 
diſcover where the king was. The next 
day the whole court was full of different 
conjectures concerning this abſence. Some 
ladies inſinuated that they had had the 
king all night and boaſted of their happi- 
neſs. Others pretended to be angry at 
the affront that was offered them: ma- 
dame de Monteſpan was overjoyed at this 
adventure; the lady who was really guilty 
turned all the ſuſpicions upon madame de 
Saint Geran, who drowned in tears, ran to 
the apartment of madame de Maintenon 
and proteſted ſhe had never been ſo highly 
honoured. The king was ſo much con- 
cerned at this general ſcandal that he told 
the queen the name of his concealed 
miſtreſs. The queen was extremely ſur- 
prized, for the king had hardly ever ſpoke 
to the lady in publick. © When ſhe de- 
< ſigned to give me a meeting, ſaid Lewis, 
ſhe informed me of it by wearing ear- 
< rings of emgralds, and when I folicited 
© an interview, I put a diamond ring on my 


little finger to ſignify my deſires. 


The king could not live without the 
pleaſing anxiety of love : madame de 
Maintenon, had exacted too great a ſa- 
crifice, he was not yet old enough to obey, 
he paſſed whole hours with the fair mo- 
nitreſs, he promiſed her miracles, he durſt 

| not 
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not talk to her of love The converſa- 
tion generally turned upon the graveſt 
fubjects, Lewis tho* often tired of them 
yet could not keep 117 from her apart- 
ment. 


Mademoiſelle FY Fontanges had * 
tions and friends who were extremely 
attentive to her intereſt. They gave 
her inſtructions for regulating her conduct 
which ſhe had great need of, for ſays 
the 'abbe de Choiſi, he was as beautiful 
as an Angel, but exceſſively fooliſp. She 
made haſte to fulfil her deſtiny ; declared 
| miſtreſs to the king, ſhe gave heiſelf up to 
a boundleſs grandeur: paſſed by the queen 
without 'faluting her, paid back with uſury 
the inſults ſhe had received from the im- 
perious Monteſpan, expended a hundred 
crowns a month, was ſurprized that it 
fhould be called prodigality, offended her 
friends by her indifference, aſtoniſhed 
even the courtiers by her ingratitude, ſhe 
would have had kingdoms t give away; 
Lewis adored her becauſe he found him- 
ſelf in her boundleſs generoſity, however 
he was always more ſure of her magni- 
ficence than her fidelity. 


The ate de Moniehan JR! 
ty with the King for this open pre- 
ference, enraged againſt herſelf for hav- 
ing contributed-to * tens for Hor! rival 
* ceaſed 
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ceafed to perſecute madame de Main- 
tenon, and turned all her fury upon made- 
moiſelle de Fontanges: that young lady 
had for her, her charms and the force of 
novelty, and againſt her all thoſe who had 
contributed to raiſe her fortune, and been 
treated inſolently by her in return; ſne 
had madame de Maintenon, who often 
drew the king to the dauphineſs's 
court, where the converſation was always 
fine and delicate; ſhe had all the ladies 
who had defigns upon the king, and the 
marchioneſs de Monteſpan who thought 
the had claims to him. e 

Father de la Chaiſe, who governed the 
king's conſcience rather like a chriſtian 
than a devotee, had long interdicted him 
the ſacraments: the king amorous more 
through neceſſity than inclination, forced 
an abſolution from the father by feigning 
that he had quitted his miſtreſs. It was 
believed that the confeſſor was an enemy 
to adultery only, and becauſe he inveighed 
loudly againſt the king's amour with ma- 
dame de Monteſpan, he was accufed of 
favouring his paſſion for mademoiſelle de 
Fontanges. However the king received 
the communion * and there needed 
no more to make the publick exclaim 
againſt the ſacrilege. | 

*The king received the communion at pentecoſt: the 
favour madame de Fontanges enjoys is ſolidly eſtabliſhed, 
but what are we to think of his extreme friendſhip for 
the other lady? Sevigne's letters. 

Vol. Il, 1 The 
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The duke de Mazarin, the ſame who 
had a wite ſo lovely, fo aimable, and kiew 
not huw to keep. her, acquired great 
eſteem upon this vccaſion : he was pious 
even to fully, he demanded a private au- 
tence of the king, under pretence that 
bad ſomething of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence to impart to him. The audience 
was granted, and he told the king, he came 
to inform him that God had in a dream 
warned him of an approaching revolution 
which ſhould overiurn the kingdom, un- 
leſs mademoiſelle de Fontanges was in- 
Rantly diſmiſlcd, + And I, replied. the 


© king, warn you to take, care of your 


8 brain.” oy 


Siſter Louiſa of the wa of Mercy 
was informed in her retreat of this new 
engagement : : her heart was deeply wound- 
ed by it, either through ſome remains of 
Jealouſy which ſhe probably concealed 
from herſelf, or through zeal for the 
king's ſalvation: ſhe prevailed upon a 
biſhop who was related to her to expoſ- 
tulate with the king upon the extreme 
danger bis ſoul was in. Lewis, ſurprized 
at the rude remonſtrances of the prelate, 


ſaid to him, You will greatly oblige me, 


monſieur, if you will confine Re Zeal 
© to your own dioceſe.” | 


The diviſions that ſhook the court, 


I ſpread a gloom over the moſt maguificent 
= and entertainments: in the midſt of 


| pleaſures 


\ 
2 


\ 
J. 
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pleaſures, all was inventive malice, and 
pineing diſcontent. The king drag'd on 
each fide by his two miſtreſſes, had re- 
courſe to madame de Maintenon for re- 


lief; ſhe was not willing to encourage 
his viſits, yet had not power to refuſe 


them: the maſter, ſays ſhe, in a letter to 


madame de Coulanges, comes every day 


to my apartment in ſpite of me. He in- 
treated her to reconcile madame de Mon- 
teſpan and mademoiſelle de Fontanges to- 
each other, madame de Maintenon refuſed 
at firſt to be concerned in theſe intrigues, 
but ſhe yielded at length to the king's ear- 
neſt jolicitations, and thought it not im- 
poſſible to procure good out of the evil it- 


ſeif. One day when the king was appre- 


henſive that mademoiſelle de Fontanges 


would flame out, he conjured madame de 


Maintenon to appeaſe her, and to do it at 
any price: Accordingly madame de Main- 
tenon went to the apartment of the fa- 
vourite miſtreſs, ſuſtained the firſt ſallies 
of her rage, promiſed her nothing, but 
leſſened her pride by reproaching her with 
her crime, and awakened it again by 
ſhewing her the means of atoning for 


that crime. Alas! what muſt I do? © 


ſaid mademoiſclle de Fontanges to her. 
© Renounce the king, anſwered madame 
de Maintenon : either you love him, or 
< you love him not; if you love him, you 
© ought to ſuffer him to ſave his ſoul, and 


* ſave your own. DG HE if you do not 


2 love 
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love him, the efforts you make will not 
© coſt you much pain: however that may 
c be, leave the king, and you will per- 
form a noble and praiſe-worthy action.“ 


This ſermon laſted two hours, but it 
was not the logick of the heart: made- 
moiſelle de Fontanges, vexed at the un- 
pleaſing truths ſhe heard, exclaimed im- 
patiently, it is not as eaſy to quit a 
king as to change ones linnen.?“* 


The king no longer eſteemed any wo- 
man but madame de Maintenon: it is ſo 
difficult for a ſincere friend, to avoid the 
appearance of harſhneſs with one who. is 
paſſionately . in love, that her frankneſs 
muſt certainly be. accompanied with the 
moſt inſinuating graces ſince Lewis was 
never diſguſted with it. Whatever may be 
thought, whatever may be ſaid, added ma- 
dame de Maintenon after relating this cir- 
cumſtance, I have never ſaid any thing 
to the miſtreſſes of the king which 
might not be affixed to the four cor- 
ners of the world.” 27 


Mademoiſelle de Fontanges entirely ef- 
faced the marchioneſs de Monteſpan ; ſhe 
was the diſpencer of all favours, the ob- 
ject of all the adoration ; the ladies con- 
tended who ſhould moſt pleaſe and imitate 
her. One day when ſhe was at a hunt- 
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ing party with the king, the wind had 
diſcompoſed ber head dreſs, ſhe tied it 
with a ribbon the ends of which fell 
upon her forehead, the king was ſo pleaſed 
with this little ſingularity, that he intreated 
her not to alter it the whole day. The 
next day all the ladies appeared with their 
heads dreſt in the new taſte. From the 
court of France this faſhion went all over 
Europe with the name of mademoiſelle de 
Fontanges. Madame de Maintenon gave 
her name alſo to ſome faſhions. She 
was remarkable for dreſſing with an ele- 
gant ſimplicity, ſhe never uſed red, ſeldom 
wore gold or ſilver, either for fear of at- 
tracting eyes, or becauſe ſhe looked more 
lovely unadorned; her favourite colour 
Was a half filamot which ſhewed to moſt 
advantage the luſtre of her eyes, her man- 
ner of dreſſing her head always gave new 
graces to a face that wanted no charm 
but the firſt bloom of youth, ſhe carried her 
attention to neatneſs and delicacy, as well 
as her modeſty, to exceſs, even ſilk garters 
might be diſadvantageous to the ſmootheſt 
ſkin in the world, ſhe uſed them fo as to 
make them preſerve hers : theſe are with- 
out doubt trifling cares, but ſhe is not the 
moſt perfect woman, who differs moſt 
from the reſt of her ſex. _ | 


The king's heart was cruelly torn by 
the violence of his different paſſions, he 
gave himſelf up to Fontanges through 
Fea I 3 _ frailty, 


K a nee ate 
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frailty, he returned to Monteſpan through | 


habit, and followed Maintenon through 
taſte. All three were reſolved to have 
him entirely: the firſt was beloved, the 


ſecond ſtil] pleaſed ſometimes, and the 


third was upon the point of pleaſing more 
than both the others. Lewis had the ca- 


priciouſneſs of love to endure, the inſolent 


rage of jealouſy to appeaſe, the auſterity 
of devotion to ſubmit to: the queen's 
uneaſineſs he could only gueſs at, but he 
ſuffered from that gentleneſs of diſpoſition 


which obliged her to confine it within her 


own breaſt: but what moſt tormented him 
was the ſilent upbraidings of his on con- 
fcience, which he had been ſenfible of ever 


fince he had difcoveted that he could not 
be a libertine and a chriſtian at the ſame 


time. 0 5 
Madame de Maintenon played her part 

with moſt addreſs, it might be 

ſhe had no intereſt in theſe cabals; ſhe was 

continually repreſenting to the lover the ne- 

eeſſity he was under of breaking his chains; 


to the miſtreſſes ſhe endeavoured ro ſhew 
the advantages of being at peace with each 


other. She at length confoled the king, 
and reconcited the rivals, and ſo ſucceſs- 
fully eſtabliſhed her ſyſtem, that at a ball 
given at Villers-cottrets, Fontanges appear- 
ed adorned by the hands of Monteſpan, 
The marchionefs did not long obſerve 
the conditions of this ſeeming peace, her 
8 rage 


— 


e ſaid that 
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rage and her deſpair broke out with new 
violence, ſhe exclaimed againſt made- 
moiſelle de Fontanges, againſt Adrets het 
confidant, againſt mademoiſelle PEſtrange, 
who fided with each party, and was de- 
teſted by both, againſt the prince de Mar- 
kllac, and the whole court. The king, to 


whom this exceſs of fury gave great un- 


eaſineſs, fled from bis firſt miſtreſs to 
eſcape the aſcendant ſhe had over him ; 
ſtaid only a few moments with his new 


one, who had not wit enough to amuſe 


him, and paſſed whole hours with-madame 
de Maintenon, whoſe engaging ſoftneſs 
became every day mote necefiary to his 

Mademoiſelle de Fontanges grew preg- 
nant ; the king created her a dutcheſs, but 


| ſhe did not enjoy ber elevation long, ſhe 
_ perceived that the king's paſſion was de- 


creaſing, the higheſt honours, the moſt 
laviſh gifts could not conſole her for an 
afternon given to madame de Maintenon;' 


The king loaded her with preſents,ſhe now 


wiſhed for nothing but his heart, he gave 
the abbey of Chelles to one of her ſiſters; 
at the conſecration of this abbeſs, the 
hangings of the crown, the jewels, the 
muſick, the perſumes, the great number 
of biſhops that officiated, filled a country 
woman who was preſent at the ceremony 
with ſuch aſtoniſhment, that ſhe - cried 
OP I 4 aloud 
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aloud, * Sure this is paradiſe ! No f ma- 


dame ſaid a perſon. who was near, there 


*. would not be ſo many biſhops there.“ 


Madame de Fontanges contracted an ill- 


neſs in her lying in: a report univerſally 
Prevailed — FA 


e had been poiſoned by 
madame de Monteſpan, as if accidents in 
ſuch caſes were very unuſual. The wiſe 
believed that Fontanges herſelf had ſpread. 


that report, that ſhe might be allowed 


guards; for during her ſickneſs, and even 
in the boſom of death, . ſhe was charmed 
with grandeur and magnificence. The 
king's indifference ſenſibly wounded her, 
ſhe deſpiſed a ſettled revenue of. forty, 
thouſand crowns, and languiſhed for 
health and the heart of the king, which 
ſhe: no longer. poſſeſſed. She fell into a 
languiſhing decay that defaced her charms: 


the prior of Cabrieres undertook to reſtore 


her » health, but his remedies increaſed her. 
diſorder : another kind of quack treated her 


ul with no better ſucceſs. 


She e from bn and cold the Ling 


that ſhe ought no longer to think of any: 
thing but death. She entered a convent in 


the fauxbourg Saing Jacques, whither the 


King ſent the duke de la Feuillade three 


times a week to bring him an account of 
her health, he did not even ſend a gentleman. 


of his chamber to mona de Catinat. 25 


The 


— 


— 
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The marchioneſs de Monteſpan became 


more jealous than ever of madame de 
Maintenon. I knew, ſaid ſhe, that I 


« ſhould triumph over that ſtupid: beauty; 


but againſt the charms of wit, the plea- 


< ſures of an eaſy and engaging converſa- 


< tion J am not able to contend. g 


Madame de Fontanges perceiving her 


Jaſt moments to draw near, deſired to ſee 


the king. Lewis was apprehenſive that he 
ſhould be melted into a tenderneſs that 
would take off her attention from higher 
concerns, and through ſome remains of 
love denied her that laſt proof of it. The 
confeſſor, leſs ſcrupulous, aſſured him that 
ſhe would die in peace after this laſt inter- 
view : the zealots were enraged at ſuch an 
inſtance of baſe compliance in a man 


charged with celeſtial vengeance; however 


the king conſented to viſit once.more his 
dying miſtreſs. On the day that ſhe ex- 
pected him, ſhe aſked every moment whe- 
ther he was come ; at length the king ar- 
rived, he beheld her whom he had loved 
ſo paffonately; pale, emaciated, hercharm- 
ing face ſo altered, that he hardly knew 


her: ſhe intreated him to pay her debts, 


and to marry her. ſiſter * advantageouſly : 

the king promiſed to do both, their 1: 
farewell was very tender and moving. I 
die contented, ſaid ſhe, ſince my laſt 


© looks have ſeen the tears of my king. | 
ET | TY She 


| * Her fiſter was ſoon after married to monſieur de Molac, 
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She expired in theſe ſentiments of paſ- 
fion, mixed with the ſorrows of repentance 
and the confidence of faith, which God 
grants us at the hour of death, to prepare 
us for 2 better life, and which he ſome- 
times ſuggeſts to great ſinners, to open 
their eyes, that they may behold the pre- 
eipice they were hurrying into. The reign 
of this favourite was like the reign of roſes, 
as ſptenaid and as ſhort. 


Madame de Monteſpan expreſſed vt | 
Joy at her rivaFs death. Lewis, enrage@at 
her inſolent exultation, reproached her 
with her baſeneſs and ingratitude, in ſhare- 
ing fo little in bis afffiction, after having 

ſo largely ſhared in his pleaſures: his ima- 
gination was continually filled with the 
idea of his miſtreſs, her beauties, effaced 
by the hand of death, nouriſhing perhaps 
a criminal hope in the midſt of the moſt 
ſolemn proteſtations of repentance, offer. 
ing to God a heart ſtill beating with 
guilty paſſion, and torn with too late re- 
morſe, miſerable, perhaps for ever, and 
miſerable through him. Struck with this 
horrid reflection, he had recourſe to ma- 
dame de Maintenon to diffipate it. You 
only, ſaid he to her, are able to conſole 
_ * me Tam never h but when T am 

© with you.“ He ſtill found her firms, 
but . aer and TAN 25 


CHAP, 


id * de Maintenon.. 179: 
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CHAPTER W. 


= - be duke du Maine ral. prince of 


\HE weincef de Montpenſier, growna681. 
old amidit the intrigues of the 
court, {till conſumed in ardent deſires for 
Lauzun, her paſſion was obſtinate, becauſe 
it was lawful, or perhaps becauſe it was, 
meanly placed, and had met with oppoſi- 
tion. She ſtill flattered herſelf that ſhe 
ſhould be able to procure the count's li- 
berty, and ten years fruitleſs ſolicitations | 
had only animated her hopes, The king's 
reſentment increaſed with time, which 
weakened that of madame de Monteſpan. 
The princeſs uſed her utmoſt endeavours 
to conciliate the friendſhip of madame de 
Maintenon, conjured her to have pity on 
her misfortunes, and. promiſed. her all ſhe 
required, provided her lover was releaſed; 
Madame de Maintenon, inſtead of uſing 
theſe offers to her own advantage, reſolved 
that the duke du. Maine ſhould be the bet- 
ter for them. The king ard the marchio- 
neſs de Monteſpan engaged in the ſcheme; 
and the princeſs de Montpenſier found the 
miſtreſs every day more concerned for the 
misfortunes of Lauzun, and. the monarch 
more TI to favour her with thoſe 
45 I pleaſing 
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pleaſing diſtinctions, thoſe particular re- 


gards, without which, in a court princeſſes 
have rank, but no inflaetice: © Conſider, 
* ſaid the ati to her often, whe- 
© ther you cannot do ſomething to ſoften 
© the king.“ She uſed to ſend her chil- 


_ "dren to the princeſs, they were pretty, 
their innocent prattle diverted her: the 
duke du Maine was extremely handſome, 
and had a great deal of wit, the princeſs 


was charmed with his inſinuating behavi- 


our, ſhe was grieved to- ſee him lame : - 


this ſentiment of pity operated powerfully 


upon her heart, and madame de Mainte- 
non aſſiſted it by ſuggeſting to ber little 


pupil a thouſand engaging arts to win the 
affections of the princeſs, and prepare the 
ay for the ane they had projected. 


Wenn ſtil employed her thoughts, 


his enlargement was the end of all her 


withes, whenever ſhe propoſed any me- 
thod for moving the king in his favour, 


Madame de Mamtenon, who was atten- 
tive to all her words and actions, led her 
eyes towards the duke du Maine, and 


taught her to look upon the child with 


tenderneſs and with hope. | If madame de 
Monteſpan gained a jewel in a lottery ; 


the duke du Maine always carried it to the 
princeſs de Montpenſier, who fell into the 
ſnares that were laid for her credulity and 
3 W to entertain an ex- 
= tdreme 


of Madam de Maintenon. | 18 


treme tenderneſs for a child, who eve 


morning wrote her the prettieſt billets ima- 
ginable, ſhe returned his diſſembled fond= 


neſs with a truly parental affection. 


Theſe artifices e ſo well, that 
the princeſs at length reſolved to make the 


little duke her heir, provided the count dle 


Lauzun was releaſed from his confinement, 
and that the king would conſent to a mar- 
riage which he had at firſt approved, and 
afterwards forbid. She employed madame 


de Maintenon to carry theſe propoſals to 
the marchioneſs de Monteſpan, who re- 


ceived them with tranſport, but inſiſted 


upon having them from the mouth of the | 


princeſs, herſelf. 


The zrandaughter * Henry IV. deſtined 
as it ſhould ſeem, to prove, that nothing 


is ſo abject as the ſubmiſſions of the Great, 
went to the apartment of the miſtreſs, be- 


ſeeched her to accept of the greateſt eſtate 


in France, thanked her for the praiſes ſne 


beſtowed upon her conſtant affection for 


Lauzun, and entered into an abſolute en- 
gagement with a perſon who bound herſelf 


to no onde in return. 


The next Jay ok de Monteſpan 
told the deluded princeſs that the king was 
greatly circumſcribed by the letters he had 
ſen to * anden. after his rupture 


with 
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with Lauzun, but that to move him effec- 
tually, it was neceſſary ſhe ſhould ſolicit 
him herſelf. The princeſs de Montpen- 
fier, inſtead of behaving in this interview 
like a woman, whole high birth, and im- 
menſe eſtates, put in a condition to make 
a treaty, ſpoke like a ſuppliant, and Lewis 
anſwered like a . gn. | 


Her eyes were now opened, ſhe found 
that madame de Monteſpan would be from 
henceforward miſtreſs of her dutchies, 
and might make what conditions ſhe plea- 
ſed, In her vexation at being thus impo- 

ſed upon, ſhe wrote to the duke of Lor- 
raine, her kinſman, and aſſured him ſthe 
would make him her heir. That prince 
fent monſieur le Bec to her, earneſtly re- 
commending it to him, to manage the af- 
fair with the greateſt ſecreſy, on account 
of the ſpies, which in a manner blocked up 
the palace of Luxembourg. The agent en- 
tered Paris covered with rags, lodged in a 
es and having learned that the princeſs | 
de Montpenſier went very often to hear 

maſs in a neighbouring church, he took his 
ſtand near the place where the holy water 
was kept, and aſked alms of the princeſs 
as ſhe pafſed by. The princeſs obſerving. 
him to cloſe his prayer book with a myſte- 
rious air, was furprized'at- that motion 
and deſirous to know the meaning of it, 
The next wy the beggar opened his book, | 

juſt 
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juſt as ſhe paſſed, and ſhe read theſe words, 
"Lent by the duke of Lorraine : and the fol- 


lowing day ſhe read, as before, the direc- 
tion to his lodgings. 


The princeſs, who had romanitick turn, 


was delighted with this adventure, ſhe re- 


gulated the time and manner of an inter- 
view in a billet which ſhe gave him be- 
tween two crown pieces, but her misfor- 
tune' had not yet taught her caution and 
reſerve: She confided her ſecyet to one 
domeſtick only and that domeſtick was 
freacherous : at the very moment when 
monſieur le Bec was preparing to go to the 
\ rendezvous, he was, by an order from the 


lieutenant de Police, dragged out of his 
garret, and ſent to lie at Bicètre. The 


next day he was brought before the mar- 
quis de Louvois, whom he pretended not 
to know, and aſked alms of him. The 
_ miniſter ordered him to leave Paris imme- 


diately, and treated as a vagabond this pri- 


vate agent, who was afterwards miniſter 
plenipotentiary at the congreſs of Cam- 
bray, where he related all theſe circum» 
ſtances to the marehioneſs 4K. . . . from 
whom 1 had them. 


The orineeſs' de Momntpicnfies not ſeeing 
the beggar any more, was apprekenfive that 
her letter had been intercepted, and that 
this ſhare had been laid for her to diſcover 


her 
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her real intentions. She endeavoured to 
renew her treaty with the marchioneſs de 
Monteſpan, who would not deign to take 


any notice of her propoſals. Madame 


de Maintenon was again ſent to the prin- 
ceſs, who looking upon her as the cauſe, 
or an accomplice in the deſign that was 
laid againſt her, ſaid to her, as ſoon as ſhe 

appeared, I have not a long time done you 
the honour to ſpeak to you, becauſe --- Ma- 


dame de Maintenon, ſurprized at ſo rude 


a beginning, inſtantly left the room. The 
princeſs ran after her, obliged her to ſtay, 
and yielding to neceflity, told her in a 
ſofter accent, that ſhe was ready to diveſt 


herſelf of. all her eſtates, provided ſhe | 


would be permitted to marry the count de 
Lauzun. Madame de Maintenon repre- 
ſented to her that the king, to whom ſhehad 
made thoſe offers without conditions, would 
be aſtoniſhed at her preſuming to pre- 


| ſcribe any now, and that ſhe would do bet- 


ter to throw herſelf entirely upon his gra- 


titude and generoſity. The princeſs replied 


that ſhe well knew what might be ex- 
peed from the generoſity practiſed in 
courts, and that if ſhe was not permitted 
to marry the count, ſhe; would diſpoſe of 
her patrimony as ſhe pleaſed: to this ma- 
dame de Maintenon anſwered, that ſhe 
had promiſed it to the king, and that his 


' majeſty would never permit her to diſpoſe 


of it otherwiſe, The princeſs burſt into 


tears, 
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tears, complained that ſhe was cruelly 


treated, and ſaid ſhe would give all ſhe 


poſſeſſed to the poor, and it-would then 


be ſeen whether the king would force from 


the hoſpitals what was lawfully beſtowed 
upon them. If you reſolve to do that, 
© replied madame de Maintenon, I am not 


© ſure but that Lauzun will be transferred 
to the Baſtile. 


The diſtreſſed princels, WET IK at this 
threat, threw herſelf entirely upon the 
king's goodneſs, and made to the duke 
du Maine a donation of the ſovereignty of 
Dombes, and of the earldom of Eu: 
after which, madame de Maintenon had 
orders to tell her, that the count de Lau- 
zun ſhould be releaſed, that ſhe was per- 


mitted to marry him, and to ſettle an eſtate 


upon him of forty-thouſand livres a year. 
Madame de Maintenon now aſſured her, 


that it. ſhould be the chief ſtudy of her 
whole life to ſerve her, in acknowlege- 


ment for the obligations, the prince, 


whom ſhe had brought up, and loved 
with the fondeſt affection, had received 
from her: ſhe ſaid ſo many other tender, 


grateful, and obliging things to her, that 


_ this princeſs, whoſe whole ſoul was open 

to the ſoothings of friendſhip, was in rap- 

tures at having ſuffered herſelf to be thu 

ſtripped of all her poſſeflions : a few kind 

words from. the king almoſt turned her 
| head, 
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head, and' the enlargement of Lauzun 
compleated her intoxication. 


But the man for whom ſhe had facrifi 
ced all. diſpelled the illufion, and left her 
ſenſible only to grief, for having expoſed 
herſelf to the publick contempt, for the 
moſt contemptible man in the world: 
Lauzun now only ſaw in the princeſs de 
Montpenfier, a woman violent in her tem- 
per, imprudent, jealous, burning with im- 
pure fires, at an age when the moſt lawful 
flames are extinguiſhed ; ; and in Lauzun 
the princeſs found nothing but folly, 
treachery, ingratitude and fafſhood. 80 
many obligations repaid with infults and 
hate, could no more cure the princeſs of 
her paſſion, than ten years impriſonment 
could cure Lauzun of his faults. | 


The marchioneſs de Monteſpan had been 
long diſguſted with her name, and had re- 
ſolved to change it; the ridiculous name of 
Monteſpan, ſhe ſaid; brought her ill luck, 
and flattered herſelf that if ſhe took another, 
ſhe ſhould alſo alter her fortune. She ſaw 
that the name of Maintenon had ſucceeded 
but too well, and that of Monteſpan was 
now deteſted by her, becauſe her huſband 
by his continual ſtate of drunkenneſs, had 

connected with it the idea of a fot, and 
ſhe, by her criminal paſſion for the king, 

had ſunk it into contempt and ä 
he 


The title of Montpenſier ſounded pleas 
fing in her ears, and tempted her vanity. 
She began to treat Lauzun with a diſtin- 
ction that ſurprized the whole court, where 
this priſoner was almoſt forgot, and where 
he was not yet permitted to appear. She 
ſupported him againft Louvois, who 
through ſome remains of jealouſy, or of 


hatred, amuſed the king with ſtories of 


the imprudence and ridiculous follies of 
2 man, whoſe pride he had former 


dreaded. The marchioneſs declared ſo 
openly for Lauzun, that Louvois was ap- 
prehenſive he would be recalled to court, 
but madame de Monteſpan acted thus with 
intereſted views; ſhe had promiſed Lauzun 
to reſtore him to the king's favour, that 
ſhe might uſe to her own advantage the 


influence he ſtill had over the princeſs his 


wife, whom ſhe hoped would be prevailed 
upon to make over the remainder of her 
eſtates to her, in confideration of a large 
penſion, and alſo to permit her to take 
the name of Montpenſier, which ſhould 
afterwards | deſcend to her ſon the count 
de Toulouſe . The princeſs had been 
ER ©2000 © | | 2, Dd 
*The count de Toulouſe was juſt then legitimated : 


Lewis IV. had conſented with. ſome reluctance to thoſe 
publick acts which contained a confeſſion of his guilty 


paſſions, Henry IV. was not ſo delicate, the letters pa- 


tents that legitimate the duke de Vendꝭme run thus, 


Having obſerved the great perfections and graces, as well 
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too ill requited for her former conceffions 
to be tempted: to make new ones: ſhe re- 


jected the propoſals in ſuch a manner as 


left the marchioneſs no room to hope ſhe 
would ever be prevailed upon to conſent to 
them, and Lauzun was thrown back into 
* former inſignificance. | = 


The 8 ſuffered for this fall. Ft 
zun reproached her with being the cauſe 
of all his misfortunes, and treated her with 
ſuch inſolent tyranny, that it is reported 
he one day ſaid to her, at his return 
from the chace, Henrietta ef Bourbon, pull 
of my boots, and that the princeſs reſent- 


ing this inſolence, in very high terms, 


he made a motion with his foot, expreſ- 
five of the higheſt outrage, and left her. 
The next day, accuſtomed without doubt 


to ſcenes of this kind, he came back to 


the palace of Luxembourg, but the wife 
of Lauzun having at length recollected, 
that ſhe had once been very near being 
the wife of an emperor, aſſumed the air 


nd accent of a princeſs. I command 


you, ſaid ſhe, never to appear before me 
again.“ Lauzun anſwered only with a 


profound bow * 5 


of body as mind, in the perſon of our IR) beloved 
Gabriella d'Eftrees, I have choſe ber from among all 
my ſubjects, as the moſt worthy of my friendſhip. 
Memoirs of the marquis de Dangeau. 
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The princeſs de Montpenſier, after hav- 
ing paſſed the firſt part of her life in the in- 
trigues of ſtate, and the pleaſures of a 
court; the middle of it in amours and af- 
fliction, paſſed the end in devotion and ob- 
ſcurity. She fell ſo low, and madame de 
Maintenon was raiſed ſo high, that the 
latter, in her turn, did the princeſs the 
honour to ſpeak to her ſometimes. Prin- 
ceſſes ought to learn from this example, 
that it being impoſſible to avoid the incon- 
veniences annexed to their rank, without 
being entangled in paſſions that ſubject 
them to contempt, they ought to reſolve 
to be miſerable with a good grace. 


* 


It has been confidently ſaid, that Lewis 1 
XIV never forgot that this princeſs had 


cauſed the cannon of the Baſtile to be 
fired upon him. One day when he was 
recounting to an ambaſſador, the troubles 
of his minority, and had proceeded as far 
as the ſiege of Paris, the princeſs de Mont- 


penſier entered: There is my couſin, 
« ſaid the king, interrupting his recital, - 


< who. will give you the reſt of my hi- 
tory . 8 5 

The marquis de Louvois endeavoured to 
keep up his reſentments againſt all that 
party. He procured the prince of Con- 
de to be removed from the command of 
the army, by reminding the king in a eri- 
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tical moment of bis former faults. The 
king had already pardoned them, but they 
had left unfavourable traces in his mind: 
at a campaign in Flanders he could not 
help faying to him with ſome emotion, 
© But for you, all this country had been 
mine. Ahl Sire, replied the prince, 
© you have promiſed me never more to 
c mention this.“ | 


CHAPTER IX. 
Of the Converts to the Roman Church. 

HILE madame de Maintenon 
VV: made uſe of ber favour with the 
king, to introduce virtue and piety into 
the court, the dutcheſs of Portſmouth 
acted very differently in England, and 
made Saint James's the abode of luxury 
and pleaſures; ſhe had Jong governed 
Charles II. by the force of her wit and 
beauty: no one was more capable of 
pleaſing, when ſhe condeicended to en- 
deavour to pleaſe; ſhe was in the higheſt 
favour, and had the moſt extenſive influ- 
ence, yet all ſeemed below her aſpiring 
mind. The dutcheſs of Portſmouth, was 
probably the only woman who ſupported 
adverſity with fortitude, aſter having en- 
joyed proſperity with inſolence. Her con- 


nexions with France gave * de 
. | Main- 
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Maintenon an opportunity to enter into a 
correipondence with her. | 


The catholick religion was the ſubject 
of their letters. The dutcheſs of Portſ- 
mouth was employed to protect it in 
England, and Verſailles taught her the 
means. She thought the crimes of a 
ſcandalous life might be expiated by her 
zeal to make proſelytes to the roman 
church; the dutcheſs of Vork was infatua- 
ted with the ſame zeal, and theſe three 
ladies introduced into the court of London 

that rage for making converts, which un- 


der the following reign no longer knew 


any bounds, and was the cauſe of all the 
troubles in the ſtate. At London the de- 
pravation of manners was at its heigth, 
libertiniſm was the faſhion, and to ſpread 
it was the buſineſs of the Great, and thoſe 
who ruined moſt ſouls by wicked practi- 
ces, were the very perſons who were moſt 
ſolicitous to fave them by tenets.. 


The ſame ſpirit prevailed in the court 
of France, but vice there wrapt itſelf in 
ſhade, and zeal oftentatiauſly "diſplayed it- 
ſelf. The proteſtants were hated by 
Charles II. becauſe they oppoſed the deſ- 

tick power of the Steuarts, and by Lewis 
| NIV. becauſe they were enemies to the 
catholick religion: one would revenge his 
father, the other would revenge the church. 
Madame de Maintenon, who 1 
iv ing's 
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king” 8 8 to hereticks, undertook to 
convert all her relations, and began with 


che marquis de Villette, the ſon of that 


aunt who had taken care of her in her 
infancy. Monſieur Boſſuet, who made all 


the antichambers in the court reſound with 


the noiſe of controverſy, in vain diſputed in 
his preſence ; the marquis de Villette was 
often perplexed, but was never convinced: 


when the divine entered into deep argu- 


ments, and drew certain inferences from 
them, the heretick would tell him, that 
ſuch wonderful eloquence only amazed, 


and confounded an unlettered failor like 
him, that truth only furniſhed ſimple truths, 


and that he could never be brought to be- 


lieve a religion which he was not able 
to underſtand. :Bourdaloue was not more 


perſuaſive, monſieur de Villette, always 


pleaded his ignorance. At length the king 
ſent him an order to be converted, the 
marquis demanded time, he was told it 


ſhould be granted, madame de Mainte- 
non preſſed him to fix a certain ſpace of 


time for being inſtructed in the great truths 


of the catholick religion. I ſhall at leaft 
© take a hundred years, replied the t marquis, 
ten to perſuade me that infallibility is 


E lodged in a ſociety of men, twenty to 
< accuſtom myſelf to the myſtery of tran- 
* ſubſtantiation: and ſo on to all the reſt.“ 


His couſin had not foreſcen or expected ſo 
W 4a reſiſtance, ſhe therefore took 
meaſures 
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meaſures with the miniſter to order the 


marquis de Villette upon a long voyage at 
ſea, that if the father ſhould periſh, the 


The marquis de Villette had two ſons; 
and one daughter; the ſons although very 
oung, had ſerved in ſeveral campaigns; 
he eldeſt was but nine years old, when 
he was in the naval battle of Meſſire 
where. Ruyter was ſlain. The child was 
wounded and they made him a lieutenant 
of the ſhip ; he had ſuch fortitude and pre- 
ſence of mind, that when be beheld the 
blood ſtreaming from his wound, he ſaid 
calmly, if my mother ſaw this, what 
C mould ſhe Wit: |= io 55 5940 


After the departure of monſieur Villette, 
whom all the alluring offers of madame 
de Maintenon could not fix at court, ſne 
demanded mademoiſelle de Murgay of her 
parents: they refuſed to ſend her upon 
ſeveral pretences which madame de Main- 


tenon paid no regard to, and demanded 


her again; but 2 with another re- 
fuſal from the father, ſhe cauſed the child 


to be taken away privately with the mo- 

ther's conſent. The poor girl wept ex- 

ceſſively When madame de Maintenon de- 

clared to her that ſhe muſt be a proteſtant. 

Theſe tears recalled to her remembrance 

the violence that had been uſed to her in 
. „Vo... i "> 


her 
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her infancy, to make her abjure a religion 
which the afterwards: voluntarily quitted, 
arid this remembrance moderated her zeal. 
Mademoiſelle de Murgay was: at length 
gained by gentle methods, and thought 
the king's maſs ſo fine, that ſhe 3 
to be a catholick, provided ſhe might at- 
tend every day at the king's maſs. She 
afterwards became a janſeniſt, and ma- 
dame de Maintenon could no more par- 
don this ſecond hereſy, than allow her to 
remain in her firſt. 121 


Monſieur de Chateau- Renaud who had 
with him the eldeſt ſon of the marquis de 
Villette, recieved orders to ſend him to 
court; the youth was full of fire and am- 
bition, they made him comprehend that 
hereſy would be an obſtacle to the great 
fortune to which he was deſtined, and he 
inſtantly abjured it. His brother was 
more obſtinate becauſe he was younger, 
and the ſame powerful arguments were 
not ſo well underſtood by him, however 
after much preaching from the indefati- 
gable Gobelin, he at laſt yielded. No- 
thing was at that time more eaſy and 
more artificial than converſions. The de- 
ſigned proſelyte was told at firſt that the two 

religions did not differ ſo much from one 
another as the divines of each pretended : 
they read to him Boſſuet's expofition-of the 
eatholick faith which fo artfully united 
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was already almoſt a catholick, but as 
ſoon as he had abjured, he was found to 
be ſtill a hugenot; he was required to ſub- 
mit to all the aòts of a worthip, wherein 
he found thoſe innumerable trifling tenets, 
which during his converſion -they had 


It will doubtleſs be thought very ſur- 
priſing that madame de Maintenon fhould 
have been ſo ardently ſolieitous to make 
converts; her own earneſtneſs in her re- 
ligion, led her to it, and the king's well 
known zeal ſtrengthened; that motive; 
zeal ſet aſide paternal authority, when 
ſalvation was in queſtion, for men be- 
longed to God before they were ſubjeed 
to their parents: it is-no-wonder then that it 


„ 1 * 
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ſo eagerly ende avoured to convert children, 


when the council of our kings, had juſt 
pronounced that an infant of ſeven years 


of age was capable of doing what Henry 
IV. thought ſo difficult, namely to chuſe 


a religion, and to decide between the 
churches of Geneva and Rome. 1's 


The marquis de Villette made bitter 
complaints of madame de Maintenon at 
his return, and upbraided her with the 
obligations ſhe owel his mother, which 
ſhe had ſo ungratefully repaid, by uſing 
xiolence to the conſciences of her children. 
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| His reſentment wore off b degrees, and 
after having held out againſt the eloquence 
of the biſhop of Meaux, the promiſes of 
the king, and the importunities of ma- 
dame de Maintenon, he went to ſea a 
ſecond time, and made reflexions hitherto 
unknown to him. The parable of the 
Tares and good grain appeared to him 
to carry clear conviction againſt the ſchiſm 


of the proteſtants, and he was perſuaded 
that it was impoſlible for meer human 


means to ee them. 


He | was now fully convinced of the eruth 
of the catholic religion, but being ap- 
prehenſive that he ſhould be accuſed of 
having put his conſcience to ſale, he ab- 
jured his errors privately in the preſence of 
the curate of his own pariſh. As ſoon as he 
returned to court, the king, who had often 
faid, that the marquis de Villette had no 


fault but that of being an heretic, loaded 


him with benefits, and aſſured him that 
he looked upon his returning to the bo- 
ſom of the church as a real ſervice done 


to him. Sire, replied the marquis de 


Villette, it is the only thing that I have 


ever yet done, from any other motive : 


. than that of pleaſing you.” 


| Notwithſtanding this extreme diſinte- 


reſtedneſs, he endeavoured to raiſe his for- 


UE by this c__ of religion; from a 


Proſe] yte 


ee 
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43 profelyte | he became a converter: per- 
FA haps. he was defirous of extending that 


| faith which. he believed to be the only 

94 true one, or perhaps he endeavoured to 

ſtifle the remorſe of his own conſcience, by 

corrupting the conſciences of his friends, 

or hoped to avoid the wrath of God and 

the cenſures of men, by ſheltring himſelf 

among a crowd of criminals like himſelf, 

or perhaps and this is the moſt probable 

conjecture, he found it eaſier to prove the 

fincerity of his own converſion by his zeal. 

to convert others, than by practiſing the 
eat duties of religion. Madame de 

Maintenon ſuſpected her couſin of being . 

governed by the baſeſt of theſe motives, 

and intreated him to. make fewer catho- 

lics, and te be a better one himſelf, 

The hypocriſy of thoſe perſons who were 

re · united to the church filled her. with hor- 

or. It is infamous, ſaid ſhe, to abjure 

« without conviction.” But why did ſhe: 

1 not always remember this maxim, which 

I oppoſed thoſe harſh methods, that pro- 

i pagated the infamy, and ſeldom afforded. 
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| - The family of Saint-Hermine ſtill per- 
ſſſted in the profeſſion of the proteſtant. 
1 faith. Madame de Maintenon who was 
1 abſolutely reſolved that all who. belonged” 


to her, ſhould be catholic, ſent for Meſde- 
moiſclles de Saint-Hermine to court, and 
Os 


1 mie for the n 
undertook to convert them herſelf. She 
dwelt much upon controverſial mat- 
ters, for ſhe was not ignorant of any of 
the arguments that could be urged by 
| the proteftants in defence of their ſe&. 
The young Jadies' abjured, after having 
made a noble reſiſtance. This appellation 
was always given to an obſtinacy in ſup- 
porting what they were not convinced of, 
even after they were converted, or had re- 
I. ſolved to appear ſo, and not to yield tilt 
they had run through the whole field of 
controverſy, and objetted to every article 
of the new faith that was propoſed to 
them. This, artifice procured great praiſe 
to the converter, and ſaved the profelyre 
from all OR of intereſtednefs. | 
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However many of the PAubign#'s were 
rebels, and abandoned their country to 
preſerve their religion. I have ſeen a daugh- 
ter of that family at Copenhag! in a ſitua- 
tion greatly below) her birth; ſhe com- 
A plained of the furious zeal of madame de 
Maintenon, yet always ſpoke of ber with 
great reſpect. 


"The ardor madame de Maintenon iſ= 
| covered to make proſelytes, drew ge- 
| neral hatred upon Au me conſdled ber- 
| ſelf, tor it by the bope of .pleafing God, 
| and the certainty of pleaſing the king, 
= | whoſe efteem ey her augmented the 1o * 
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with which ſhe had inſpired him, and reſpect 
for her virtue, grew with that love. She 
was never to be ſeen but in the anticham- 
bers converſing with Boſſuet and Pelliſſon 
upon religious matters, or in the churches 
leading ſome huguenots to the altar. It 
Was eſteemed an honour to be converted by 
her. Thoſe who could not be convinced 
by the-arguments of the divines, or reſiſted 
the offers of the corrupters, yielded to 


the ſoft perſuaſions of this amiable apoſtle : 


and this quality although a little abject, 
was a wonderful charm in the eyes of a 
prince ſo extremely religious as Lewis 
XIV. who had himſelf a great deſire to 
be converted, nat from one faith to ano- 
ther, but from a vicious life to a life of 


Virtue and piety. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The condubt of Madame de Meinte- 


non towards the Marchioneſs de 
Monteſpan. 


& { HE king to be converted 1 AU 
muſt neceſſarily comply with theſe 
two articles; he muſt quit the evil, and 


endeavour to repair it. The firſt was 


already performed, during the Jaſt four 


years he had neither ſolicited any favours 
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from madame de Monteſpan or expreſſed 


any paſſion for her. He had ſome little 
gallantries, but thoſe he was aſhamed of, 
for he ſtill loved pleaſures, but the charm 
was broke. The ſecond appeared to ma- 
dame de Maintenon the moſt difficult to 
be effected. There was a neceſſity for re- 
uniting a huſband and wife, whoſe cha- 
racers were directly oppoſite, to vanquiſh 
the timidity of the king whoſe conſcience 


reproached him for the cruel indifference 
he had ſo long ſhewn the queen, and to 


ſubdue the ſcruples of that princeſs who 
had been accuſtomed to conſider as a vir- 


tue the  continence which ſhe had long 


practiſed through neceſſity, and to bring 
under ſubjection two confeſſors, of whom 
one was accuſed. of compromifing too 


much with the paſſions, and the other 


Madame de . Maintenon took advan- 
tage of the king's fondneſs for converſing 


with her, to carry on her ſcheme. With- 


out tiring him with inceſſant. exhortations 
and reproofs, ſhe brought him to ſuch a 
dependance upon her, as never to reſolve 
on any thing without conſulting her; and 
this, ſhe effected, either with ſhewing him 


by the wifdom of her advice, the errors in 


that he uſed to receive from madame de 


Monteſpan, by making him envy the 


calm pleaſures of an innocefit life, and 
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paſt ſentence... 


from court, the king ſaw her ay day. 
with increaſing coldneſs; madame de 
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the peace of a conſcience void of guilt, or 
by receiving his viſits with the perplexity 
and. uneaſineſs of a: woman who knew 
that the public never examines till it has 
The king generally ſpent two hours 
every afternoon in the apartment of ma- 
dame de Maintenon, talking to her with that 
eaſy freedom, that air of friendſhip, and 
ſettled confidence, which rendered this 
place more agreeable to him than any 
other. Is it poſſible, ſaid the cour- 
tier, that a man can be ſo fond of the 
© converſation of any woman with whom 
© he is not in love?“ The ladies could 
not conceeive how one of their ſex could 
be the favourite of a king without ſacri- 
ficing her virtue. Madame de Monteſ- 
* was tortured with envy and vexation. 

t was not thought neceſſary to baniſh her 


ain- 
tenon, it will be ſaid, was then ſure of her 
oven influence, and of the king's indifference 
for her rival; but this was not the caſe, ſhe. 
fill. doubted of his cure, but obſerving that 
his paſſion was more likely to be weakened 
by ſatiety than abſence, ſhe thought the 
continual prefence of the marchioneſs de 
* Sevignes letters, Madame de Maintenon, ſays the, 
is in poſſeſſion of a place, that no one ever yet held, or 
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Monteſpan -woul#compleat his cure. In 


effect the king by having his miſtreſs al- 


ways before his eyes, paſſed from hatred 
of the ſin to contempt for her who hadbeen 
the cauſe of his committing it; and ma- 
dame de Monteſpan ſtill ſo beautiful, had 
no longer any charms in the eyes of a 
prince who had eight eden by her, and 
deeply e . 


The oa yn one more ef. 
Fort to recal his love. The king ſhewed 
to madame de Maintenon a letter which 


he had received from his miſtreſs, filled 
with all the ardour of a beginning paſſion, 


and commanded her to tell that unhappy 
woman, (that was his expreſſion,) that he 

did not deſire to be any longer loved by 
her, and that he earneſtly recommended 
to her the ſame indifference for him. 
Madame de Maintenon executed this com- 
miſſion with an eagerneſs, which proved 
that ſhe was as ſecure of her reputation 
as of her virtue; for if ſhe had been guilty, 


or ſuſpected of being the rival of madame 


de Monteſpan, ſhe durſt not have re- 
proved 45 for a Fr = allowed 
in herſelf. 04 


This ſelnetice was a flvokis of Gender 
to the unhappy marchioneſs de Monteſpan; 
ſometimes ſhe exclaimed againſt her who 
pronounced it; ſometimes ſhe endeavoured 
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to pain her by excuſes, tears and pro- 
Mites, * There is but one promiſe that I 
require you to make, ſaid madame de 
© Maintenon to her, but it is to God, to 
the king, and to your own honour, that 
you owe it: promiſe faithfully to re- 
<* nounce your paſſion.“ Ah] replied 
madame de Monteſpan, I can more 
© eaſily tear my heart from my breaft.* 


Madame de Maintenon when ſhe left 
the marchioneſs, met one of the courtiers 
in her way to her own apartment, who 
ſaid to her, there is a report that the 
+ king is reſolved to forſake women, and 
that you, Madam, have inſpired him 
<< with this reſolution;*” * Would to God 
© it may be ſo, although I were to die this 
« inſtant ; ſhe replied, with the fortitade 
© of a-woman who in the midſt of a licen- 
tious court dared to practiſe and to re- 
'© comend virtue.“ e 


The king was in doubt whether he ought 
not to baniſh the marchioneſs de Mon- 
teſpan; madame de Maintenon through 
compaſſion ſpared her this laſt blow, but 
caufed her to be beſet by prieſts who were 
inſtructed to exhort her to baniſh herſelf. 
They could not prevail, the court was 
become neceflary to her, ever fince ſhe 
had been no longer neceſſary to the 
court, The king ſtil ſuffered her to pre- 
8 ” ks ſerve 
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ſerve the appearance of the higheſt favour; 
the courtiers muſt have an idol to worſhip, 
and an de Maintenon would not be 
that idol. 


However alk ſolicititions- were made to 
madame de Maintenon, ſhe was the diſ- 
penſer of all favours ; madame de Mon- 
teſpan ſtill fond of the appearances of 
power, had recourſe to her whenever a 
habit of afking, or the vanity of ſhewing 
that ſhe could. till. obtain what ſhe aſked, 
induced her to provide for ber dependants. 
Madame de Maintenon was never able to 
hate or deny her: and the marchioneſs 
de Monteſpan now reigned by the woman 
t he during ten years had been ſubjected 
to her. 


F 1 12 de la Chaiſe whe . had not been able 


to purſue the motions of the king's heart, 
becauſe he did not yet poſſeſs his entire con- 
fidence, was afraid that he ftill heſitated 


between madame de Monteſpan and vir- 


tue: and the aſcendant the miſtreſs bad 
ill over him, ſeemed to inſinuate, that 
virtue would be obliged to yield. He there- 
ſore gave orders to the Jeſuit who preach- 
ed beſore the king, to make the danger 
of relapſing into ſin the ſubject of his ſer- 
mon. This had the deſired ſucceſs. Lewis, 


to prevent his falling again, was deſirous 


of being ſtrengthned with the. ſacred breag. 
Father 
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Father de la Chaiſe, feigned indiſpoſition. 
that he might not be obliged to take his. 
confeſſion, but he would certainly have. 

done better to have confeſſed and after- 
wards refuſed to abſolve him. The king. 
wrote to him with his own hand, deſired. 
him to return to court, and aſſured him 
that he would be ſatisfied with his beha- 
viour. What paſſed between the con- 
feſſor and his penitent is a ſecret, but it 
is certain that the king no longer conti- 
nued to viſit the marchioneſs in private, 
tho' ſhe ſtill held her place at court. 


The devotees, and.even the leaſt pre- 
judiced perſons of the court, murmured: 
at her being ſtill ſo powerful in a place. 
where ſhe had ſo long lived with in- 
famy. * Is it poſſible, they cried, that 
© we can be perſuaded this commerce is. 
© broke off, while we ſee the lovers every: 
day together ? Before the reign of Fran- 
© cis. the firſt, our kings by keeping 
c their amours ſecret, ſeemed, tacitly to. 
« condemn. them: their people was neither 
© the victim of their guilty paſſions, nor. 
the witneſs of their dotage : they durſt 
© nat. venture to exact the homage of their 
© courtiers even to a miſtreſs the. moſt. ar» 
9 dently beloved, and now the court is. 
1 © obliged to adore a miſtreſs, who is no. 
= - © longer beloved: to love madame de- 


4 3 
Monte ſpan, and to give her power, was 


— certainly 
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certainly a great weakneſs ; but when 
cured of that paſſion, to continue her 

influence ſtill, is criminal in the higheſt 

degree, it is to make the effect ſurvive 
the cauſe, and to hanour vice is to op- 

„ „„ li | 
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The abbe Gobelin repeated theſe mur- 
murs to madame de Maintenon, ſhe 
thought them but too well founded, yet 
durſt not mention them to the king, who 
could yet bear only half truths to be told 
him. Tt was dangerous to attempt lead- 
ing a man through thorny ways, whoſe 
head ftill ran upon the rofy paths of love. 
Lewis had quitted madame de Montef- 
pan in conſequence of his growing affec - 
tion for madame de Maintenon : his con- 
ſcience was at reſt, it reproached him 
with no crime, but it was not yet de- 
licate enough to hear what his people had 
to charge him with. He loved the devotee, 
but he hated the rigid ſyggeftions of de- 
votion, and- would have thought the pro- 
poſal of a public affront to the mother 
of his children an exceſs of folly and en- 
thufiaſm. It was neceſſary therefore to 
make him virtuous, before he could be 
made a chriftian, © | 
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CHAPTER vl. 


Madame de Maintenow's and 
towards the nde 


H E court fet out for Chambor, 

but madame de Monteſpan was not 
permitted to make this journey: the queen 
found happineſs at Chambor, which ſhe 
little expected; in the exceſs of her grati- 
tude ſhe beſtowed as many marks of di- 
ſtinction upon madame de Maintenon asſhe 
received inſtances of reſpect from the king: 
ſhe flattered herſelf that the ſhould ſtill 
pleaſe, ſuch tenderneſs, ſuch extreme atten» 
tion was blended with this reſpect. God 
+ has reftored to me, ſaid ſhe, the heart 
which madame de Monteſpan robbed 
me of, and ſo long withheld from me. ? 


This was the ſured: method madame 
de Maintenon could have taken to ſecure 
and extend her influence. The queen 
thanked her for direQing a tenderneſs to 
her, which ſhe might have ingroſſed to 
herſelf. The ladies admired a conduct 
which they could not comprehend: eventhe 
courtiers who had leaſt virtue, were. pleaſed 
to find ir king become virtuous, either 

through 
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through a fondneſs for change, or that being 
ſatiated with vice, virtue had now al- 
lurements for the moſt vicious. No fa- 
vourite had. ever acted like madame de 
Maintenon, no one was ever honoured 
like her. She ſaw the monarch ſubjected 
to her will, the queen depending- upon 
her friendſhip, the miniſters paying court 


in her antichamber, and all this was ſo. 


far from intoxicating her with pride, that 
ſhe was confuſed, perplexed and uneaſy at 
it. She raiſed herſelf to the higheſt for- 
tune, by candidly acknowledging. that a 
moderate one was above her, even the 
Princes of the blood ſubmitted without re- 
luctance to the influence of a woman, who 
was too modeſt or too timid to abuſe it. 
Louvois alone was jealous of her. 


The dauphineſs did not go to chambor, 
ſo that the favour madame de Maintenon 
poſſeſſed, appeared evidently independent 
of the king's friendſhip for that princeſs: 
The queen on her own ſaint's day gave 
madame de Maintenon her picture adorn- 
ed. with. diamonds, a diſtinction which ſhe 
ſet the higheſt value upon. Fhe mar- 
chioneſs de Monteſpan had never been fo 
much honoured, ſhe pretended to the ſame 
favour, but :the was made to-underſtand 
that preſents of. that kind: were Os of 
een. | a 


* 
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Mean time the king's frequent conver- 


ſations with madame de Maintenon filled 


the court with ſurpriſe, and the city with 
ſcandal. Monſieur Chamarante conduct- 
ed her to and from the king's apartment 
openly. No one ſeemed able to com- 
prehend this new kind of favour; friendſhip 
never ſuggeſted ſuch extreme tenderneſs, 
ſuch anxious folicitude as the king ex- 
preſſed for madame de Maintenon : ſhe 
had opened a new world to Lewis, ſhe in- 
ſpired him with ſentiments he had till then 
been unacquainted with, he now enjoyed 
the pleaſures of a tender and ſolid friendſhip, 


without conſtraint, without paſſion and 


without guilt. _ — PER: 


Madame deMaintenon often interrupted 
the king in a diſcourſe, perhaps too oblig- 
ing for her, with reflexions on what the 


queen had ſuffered, and earneſty exhorted. 
him to reward her patient virtue, with the 


tenderneſs ſhe had ſo well deſerved. The. 
king ſubdued by advice ſo diſintereſted, and 
ſo frequently urged, would to pleaſe 
ber, quit her immediately, and * the 
queen, whom he addreſſed with the ſame 
ſoftneſs he would have done madame de 
Maintenon, whoſe image ſtill dwelt upon 
bis mind; but when the illuſton was gone. 
he relapſed into his former indifference. 
However he now began to have a taſte 
fer domeſtic happineſs, he was of an age 

when 
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when the paſſions begin to ſubſide, and 
the heart ſeeks for an object of efteem ra- 
ther than love. He looked upon the queen 
without diſguſt, tho* devotion had almoſt 
doubled ber years, but in madame de 
Maintenon he always found charms that 
excited the moſt tender ſentiments; he 
grew every day more faithful to the 

queen, and every day violated that fide- 


fey, by giving her His perſon without his 
heart.” 


: _ 
15 


T he queen, the ner years of coldneſs 
and indifference made a ſtranger to theſe 
foft endearments, was charmed yet con- 
fuſed, and knew no longer how te anſwer 
them. The king having, ane day deſired 
to ſee her, ſhe heſitated there ſhould 
Keep her appointment with him: Madame 
de Maintenon who had contrived it, at- 
tended her, and vanquiſhed her reluctance: 


for ſuch was the natural reſerve of this 


princeſs, or ſuch the awe that the king's 
preſence inſpired her with, that ſhe trem- 
bled and was in the urmöſt embarraſment 
while the interview lafted : by degrees ſhe 


ſubdued her ſcruples and her terrors, and 


a union ſo earneſtly deſired was at length 
complete. One of her ladies having at- 
tempted to give her ſuſpicions unfavourable 
to madame de Maintenon. Why ſhould 
l be Jealous,” 0 We, to the malicious 
4 | incen- 
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incendiary» when I never found ſo much 
tenderneſs in the king before ? 41 


The dutcheſs of Richoliom] was 3 
of this uncommon favour of madame de 
- Maintenon ; the ſaw virtue triumphant, 
and lamented that ſhe had abandoned it; 
envy and emulation ftifled all remains of 
friendſhip : ſhe alledged, that ſhe only had 
a right to reconcile the huſband: and wife, 
to whoſe long ſeparation ſhe had fo largely 
contributed, and as impatient to do good as 
ſhe had been eager to do evil, now the 
former was more advantageous to her in- 
tereſt, ſhe ſaid the had always acted the 

part of a mediatreſs; that ſhe would do ſo 
_ fill; and if the king was defirous of re- 
forming, ſhe would aſſiſt and confirm him 
in that deſign better than any other; ſhe 
fowed feeds af div iſion between the queen 
and the dauphineſs, and laid all the en 
Nef u engt ane. 16 nichg 
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-ment to religion, could not unite theſe 
two princeſſes. They were both devo- 
tees, both Were neglected by their huſ- 
bands, and hoth unbappy. Vet they could 

not loge each other; they were very fel 

dom together, and euen fometimes tranſ- 

greſſed the known rules of decorum, as far 

as two women of that rank could tranf- 

greſs them, Inſtead of attributing their 

mutual 


cone.” —LÜ 2 — 
ry > * FS - XY AT. 
— 


— 


mutual diſguſt to the contrariety of their 


the dauphineſs refuſed to hear what ſhe had 


f her, J. 
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temper, which was ftill ſtronger than the 
ſympathy in their fates. They ſuſpected 
madame de Maintenon of being the occa- 
ſion of it, to whom the court was obliged 
for all the union that was in it. $ 
Madame de Maintenon, whoſe ſole en- 
deavour was to introduce peace where diſ- 
cord had reigned before, was greatly af- 
flicted at a ſuſpicion ſo injurious for her, 
and reflected, with as much aſtoniſhment, 
upon the malignity of the world, as if ſhe 
had but juſt begun to know. it. She was 
ſoon juſtified in the queen's opinion, : but 


to ſay in her defence, jealous herſelf of the 
favour her dame d'Autour enjoyed, ſhe did: 
not chuſe to be undeceived, becauſe ſhe 
was reſolved not to love her. Madame 
de Richelieu repreſented her to the dau- 
phineſs as the. moſt artful woman in the 
world, who uſed her power of perſuaſion 
to the worſt purpoſes, and conjured her to 
avoid coming to any explanation with her. 
The princeſs, already too fond of ſolitude, 
ſought it now more than ever. The king 
ſent for madame de Maintenon every 
day, and, to conſole her for the uneaſineſs 
ſhe ſuffered, went alſo every day to viſit 
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She was too much affected with the 
injury done to her character, to be made 
happy by this new honour; ſhe told the 
king that ſhe was not able to ſupport 
the unjuſt frowns of the dauphineſs, or 
to ſerve a miſtreſs who conſidered her as 


her enemy; that ſhe bad always been ſoli- 


citous to conciliate friendſhip, not to cre- 


ate enmity; that ſince ſhe was ſo unfortu- 


nate as to be the occaſion of diſcord in the 
court, ſhe thought it her duty to retire, 


and that there was nothing ſo dear which 


1 The king was nerſuaded | that nothing 


ſhe would not ſacrifice to peace. 


more was neceſſary to remove this miſun- 


— 
4 
# 


derſtanding, than to oblige the queen and 
the dauphineſs to. explain themſelves. 


„ 


Theſe two princeſſes had a long converſa- 


tion with madame de Maintenon in the 
king's preſence, the reſult of which was 
that the dutcheſs of Richelieu was an in- 
cendiary, and madame de Maintenon ab- 
ſolutely innocent. They both expreſſed 

eat regret for having ſuſpected her, the 
lauphineſs carried her back with her to her 


— 


own apartment, intreated her to forget 


what had paſſed, and the queen ever af- 


ter governed herſelf wholly by her ad- 


2. 
* 


vice. 


* 


. 


* 
. 
4 


To be juſtified at the expence of i the ; 


dutcheſs de Richelieu, was à new — 
13 ; © 


years duration. 


of aſſtiction to madame de Maintenon. 
She had but one friend in the court, and 
that friend: betrayed her. Had ſhe ſuffered 
this injury from madame de Monteſpany 
me would have borne it with leſs regret 
but from the dutchefs de Richelieu, t 
whom ſhe owed all, whom fhe was defir- 
ous: of : being always grate ful to] it was 
her deſtiny then not te be able to love or 


eſteem her benefactreſſes. Theſe reftee= 


tions, tho juſt and reaſonable, were as fa- 


became diſtruſtful, and that fault increaſed 


with age. Every day a witneſs of a thou- 
fand acts of perſidiouſneſs; 'ſhe ſuſpected 
every one ſhe converſed with; ſhe was 
afraid of being always furrounded wit 
falſe friends, and behaved to thoſe who 
really loved her, not as if ſhe was one day 
to hate them, but as if ſhe expected they 
would one day hate her. Henee that 
taſte for monaſtic retirement, which ſue- 
ceeded her love of liberty; henee that ex- 
treme caution in all ſhe wrote; that aver- 
ſion for engaging in affairs, for fear of be- 
ing duped by artifice and falſhood: hence 
that perpetual combat between her natu- 

ral frankuefs and a reſerve ſuggeſted by 
her ſufferings: and hence her favourite 


maxim, unfortunately, but too true; One 


is every day deceived by friendſhips of thirty 


The 


e, Madam de Mairitendl. 11 


The king was extremely enraged againſt 

the dutcheſs de Richelieu and would have 
diſmiſſed her from court, if madame de 
Maintenon bad not altered his reſolution, 
by ſaying, you may poſſibly give her 
poſt to one Who will behave worſe; the 
© malice one knows, is lels dangerous than, 
that one knows. not.“ 
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ADA M E de Maintenon aceom- 
panied the king in all his journies in- 

to ence, Alſace, and upon the Sarre, 
where he had flying-camps to keep his 
man in breath and his frontiers in ſeeuri- 
Lewis every day diſtinguiſheed her 
with! new marks of favour, Which madame 
de Maintenon as conſtantly n to 
the queen 8 advantage, 2 
In their return from e the 
queen was ſeized with a dangerous illneſs; 
the king appeared exceedingly: grieved at 
it, madame de Maintenon divided her. 
cares between the king whom ſhe com- 
forted with a ſympathizing tenderneſs, 
and the queen whom ſhe attended with 
the moſt affectionate aſſiduity. ""m phy- 
icians 
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ficians having declared that there was ns 


of her life, the whole court was in 
tears, either through real grief, or the in- 
fluence of example. The dauphin, with 
tears and groans, deſired he might be per- 
mirted to receive a laſt bleſſing from his 
dying mother, and the confeſſor did not 
neglect to make a ſpectacle ſo moving, 
and, which had ſo great an effect el 
the Kiog, uſeful to his ſalvation. 


The queen recovering her fight and 
ſpeech, aſked for madame de Maintenon, 
who had retired 'to: be at liberty to weep 
and pray. She went to the bed-ſide, the 
queen drew her ring off her finger, and 
gave it to her, perhaps from a ſecret pre- 


ſage of what was to happen, or that ſhe: 
was willing to leave her an undoubted 


mark of her eſteem; or what is equally 


probable, to ſignify to the king the 


choice he ought to make, if he ſhould one 


day reſolve to deſpiſe prejudice, and 


make himſelf truly happy. Having now 
reached that moment when all but virtue 
and piety is nothing, ſhe' was going to 
diſcover her affection for the only irre- 


chable woman in the moſt licentious 
court in the world; but the words died 


upon her lips, and an inarticulate ſound, 
| interrupted by agoniving, ſighs, was only 
heard. Madame de Maintenon tried to 
| ow her grief, yet * tears would 


flow; 
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flow.; ſhe ſpoke reaſoned a chriſtian, who 
ought to bear afflition with fortitudeg 
and-a:moment- afterwards filled the room 
with her, piercing crie. 

| | | 8 

Such only as have carefully attended to 
her conduct, will believe theſe tears, and 
this affliction, to be ſincere, who will cons - 
ſider that ſhe loſt her only ſupport at court 
not merely a queen, queens ate not laments. 
ed thus, but a friend, the greateſt wo- 
man in the world, to whom ſhe had 
dane the greateſt and moſt acceptable 
ſervice.” Let the treacherous ſuſpect, let 
the malignant cenſure the grief of a per- 
ſon who they are reſolved to believe had 
long foreſeen, and long been preparing 
her way to an elevation, which, at moſt, 
was but poſſible to imagine; eſpecially at 
a time, when it is more natural to be loſt 
in the melancholly reflections, which the 
view of a dying friend impreſſes upon the 
mind, than taken up with hopes of future 
grandeur. In madame de Maintenon theſe 
cenſurers only conſider a woman, who; 
from a ſtate of indigence and misfortune, 
was raiſed to be queen of France: they 
mark not the progreſſive ſteps of her for- 
tune; they never think of her as dame 
d' Autour, trembling through piety, per- 
haps through ſtifled love, and if they will 
through intereſt, leſt the monarch, her be- 
nefactor, and her friend, ſhould fall again 


Vor. II. yy into 
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into the ſnares of guilty paſſion, and deli - 
ver himſeif up to a woman who would 
- make it the firſt condition of her yielding, 
that he ſhould baniſh the troubleſome de- 
votee. 


. As: ſoon as the queen ® had breathed 
her laſt figb, madame de Maintenon quit- 
ted the room, and was retiring to her own 2 
apartment; but the duke de la Roche- 1 
foucoult, a favourite of madame de Mon- 1 
teſpan's creation, impelled by his ex 
treme tenderneſs for his maſter, feized her 9 

| hand eagerly, and faid to her, © it. is not 
| | © now a time for you to withdraw, ma- 
| ©, dam, in the condition the king is at pre- 
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6. ſent he has great need of you.” 


"RO" however, appeared but moderate- 

„ afflicted, for the queen's death: during 
* fave and twenty years, ſaid he calmly, 
that we have been together, this 1 is the 
« firſt uneaſineſs ſhe ever gave me. She 
had ſometimes oppoſed his Amame, but 
ſeldom complained of them, either becauſe 

| the believed complaints would not re- 9 
claim him, or that ſhe; thought it beneath | 
ber to corplain : 2 for ſhe was remarkable 


* _ Maria Therefis, 2 of 1 born e 
ber 20, 163%, Married at Fontarabie June 4, 1660. 


Made regent in 1667, and. 1672, during the king's 
campaigns in Flanders, and Holland, died at Ver- 
| Liilles July 30, 1683, at three o'clock i in the morning, x 
uged forty-five year. * 4 
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for a greatneſs of mind, becoming a prin- 
ceſs of her high rank, an anſwer ſhe 
once made her confeſſor ſufficiently proves 
it. The good man having aſked her, 
with great fimplicity, if before her mar- 
riage, ſhe had ever felt the paſſion of love :? 
The queen forgetting that ſhe was at the 
feet of a man who repreſented the, perſon 
of her Saviour, replied with ſome-emotion, 
Ah no, how could that be poſſible? there 
s. was no king in my father's court. 


This princeſs was a ſaint; but a meer 


woman was fitter for Lewis. She was 


formed by nature for a carmelite, by birth 
placed upon a throne. | She poſſeſſed every 
virtue, - but thoſe which became her rank, 
and fituation: her piety often carried her 
to church, when the king ſolicited a 


private interview; and her confeſſor, in- 


ſtead of preſeribing to her, as a duty, thoſe 


tender endearments, which might have 


fixed or recalled the king's affection, 
ſoothed her with ridiculous ideas of per- 
fection, founded upon the ſacrifice of the 
moſt lawful pleaſures: there was not a ſur- 
er way to give Lewis a diſguſt to devotion, 
than this chimerical purity, I always 
©” believed, ſaid madame de Maintenon, 


* 


and 1 have fince known, by my own 


experience, that if the king had been mar- 
© ried to a reaſonable woman, he would 
never have violated the fidelity he owed 
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Maintenon. 
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AD AME de Maintenon was ſe- 
riouſly employed in comforting the 
king, who only grieved through decency.- 
She repreſented to him that ſuch afflictions 
were proofs of the goudneſs of God, who 
like a tender parent chaſtiſed the child 


he loved, to make it more deſerving of his 
love. She conjured him to renounce thoſe 


pleaſures he had been ſo blindly fond of, 
left heaven ſhould puniſh his reſiſtance by 
adverſity, or take vengeance.on his guilt, - 
by leaving him in a ſtate of impenitence. 

he king promiſed every thing ſhe re- 


22 but while his words expreſſed the 
epeſt remorſe, his heart _ with n. 
moſt ardent love. , 


T he next day Louvois went, _ his 0 or- 


der, to madame de Maintenon, with a 


requeſt, that ſhe would attend him to Saint 
Cloud; he was likewiſe directed to hinder 
the dauphineſs from being of this party; 
the king wanted to be at liberty, and the 
preſence of that princeſs. would have obliged - 
him to ſome reſtraint. The miniſter Mr. . 
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mg prevailed: -upon the dau uphineſs' s phyſi- 
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cian to order her to be bled; under pre- 
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tence that ſhe was pregnant, adviſed her 


to keep her bed, and mentioned as if by. 
'change the party to St. Cloud. r 
The dauphineſs' Beckie ſhe weak 20, 
the miniſter made the condition ſhe was in, 
an objection; but finding the dauphineſs 
determined to attend the king, he pro- 
nounced theſe definitive words. His 
© majeſty does not require theſe demon- 
« \ſtrations of friendſhip, and the ſtate has, 
< Ar of wel | 


The eee exceſſively rage 
when ſhe found that madame de Mainte- 
non only was to go with the king, the 
whole court was ſurpriſed at a conduct ſo 
incomprehenſible. They could not be- 
lieve that a woman of ſuch diſtinguiſhed 


virtue could be ſo ſoon ſubdued, nor were 


able to imagine that Lewis had formed the 
deſign, or entertained a hope of ſubduin 
her. Grief ſeeks to wrap itſelf up in ſo- 
litude, but the king's grief was known to 
be — moderate. * his majeſty aſhamed | 

id, of letting his * ſee that he 
hurt his loſs * Or does he retire to 
Saint Cloud to conceal his inſenſibility ? 
Or can he be comforted _ by the — 
of an e ene woman 7 
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The king ſtaid five days at Saint Cloud, and 
theſe five days were ſpent in affliction. Ma- 
dame de Maintenon never ceaſed to weep 
for the queen, nor the king to ſhew her that 
he was more affected with her ſorrow than 
with the loſs that occaſioned it. But find- 
ing that her tears could not be dried up, 
he was not able to ſuppreſs ſome railleries, 
to which, ſays madame de Caylus in her 
memoirs, I am not ſure that my aunt did 
not reply in her heart, as the count de 
Guiche to the wife of the keeper of the 
menagerie, who alleged a thouſand rea- 
ſons for conſoling herſelf for the death of 
her huſband. Oh / fince you take it ts 
Faith I am * about it. 


The king judged of has tenderneſs or 
him, by that ſhe expreſt for the queen: in 
love, and ſure of being loved, he was 
tranſported to find himſelf at liberty to tell 
her ſo, and madame de Maintenon was, 
doubtleſs, no leſs charmed that ſhe might 
hear him. This mutual paſſion till then 
perhaps a ſecret to her, who had inſpired 
it, this tenderneſs which one had concealed 
under the profeſſion of admiration and 
eſteem, and which the other had diſſem- 
bled to herſelf, and given it the appella- 
tion of gratitude, was now going to aſſumt 
its true form, when no longer reſtrained by 
fear, and painfully ſuppreſt by virtue. The 
queen $ * ſet them free from inquietude; 

| Lewis 


n 
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Lewis might now love without guilt, and 
madame de Maintenon might liſten to his 
vows without ſcruple. 


But ſtill this was paſſion, and 56 


is always dangerous. The king's ſenti- 


ments were virtuous, but he was a lover, 
and love cannot ſubſiſt without hope. 
Madame de Maintenon had not power to 
ſubdue them, and perhaps did not wiſh 
they ſhould be ſubdued; it was enough 
this ſhe could ſuppreſs her own inclinati- 
ons, and be able to reſiſt his. Lewis 
ſought occaſions to diſcover his love, ma- 
dame de Maintenon avoided them, but 

Kill with the deepeſt reſpect. 55 


The king was now for the firſt time, 


perhaps divided, between love and virtue, 


and for the firſt time was perplexed > he 
dreaded left he ſhould offend the object of 


his paſſion, yet he was impatient to let her 


know his ſentiments : the death of the 
count de Vexin furniſhed him with an op- 


portunity to declare them; madame de 
Maintenon had brought up this prince and 


wept exceſſively for his loſs. * Ah! faid' 


„the king to her, what tranſport to be 
+ loved by one, who ſo well knows how 
« to love. He ſaid: no more, and trem- 
bled, leſt he had ſaid too much. Madame 
de Maintenon pretended not to hear theſe 
words, but the king, leſs timid after this 
L 4 - NT 
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- confeſſion, explained himſelf as clearly as 
if ſhe had owned ſhe heard them. The 
joy of both may be better imagined than 
deſcribed; the king was charmed that he 
bad Wied with decorum, a ſecret ſo 
long cancealed.;. madame de Maintenon; 
becauſe ſhe had not been deceived: in her 
conjecture: no woman, however cold and 
inſenſible, can ſee, unmoved, her lover at 
her fect, and madame de Maintenon ſaw 

at hers, her king and her benefactor, tho 


moſt aimable of kings, the moſt. generous 
of benefactors. 


: When. ſhe caſt her eyes upon the ring 
which the queen gave her in her laſt mo- 


ments, when ſhe read the letters which: 
conſoled her for the death of that princeſs, 


as if ſhe had been queen herſelf. When 
| the beheld the proftrate court, whoſe ho- 
mage ſeemed to direct and juſtify. the king's 
choice, ſhe, doubtleſs, hoped a great deal 
from her fortune: but when ſhe recalled 


to her remembrance the indigence of her: 


former condition, how could ſhe help re- 


jecting thoſe hopes as vain and ridiculous 
en $ 


Thus fluctuating between- the lluriog 
promiſes of love, and'the ſevere ſuggeſti- 
ons of prudence. A ſecret enquietude 
preyed upon her heart, and made her hate 
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8 to quit it. Full of too great ideas of the 
Liaing, of too mean ones of herſelf, ſhe 
”  _ bluſhed for the paſſion ſhe had inſpired 
him with; ſhe thought it ſhameful to be 
loved at an age when others ceaſe to pleaſe, 
her delicacy made her dread the reproach 
of artifice and frailty, and ſhe was leſs ſen- 
fible to the glory of being loved by her 
- king, than to her grief, for the injury that 
paſſion might do his fame, =» 


Her reſerve, her modeſty, - her engag- 
| ing ſoftneſs, added new force to the king's 
_ paſſion, he was no longer able to live with- 
1 out her, he could taſte no pleaſure in her 
13 abſence, with her only he converſed in pri- 
vate, with her he played in publick, ſhe 
was the ſoul of all his amuſements. If he 
9 retired to any of his country palaces, ſoli- 
9 tude had no charms without her; when he 
9 was with his army her image dwelt upon 
ais thoughts; he was not able to endure 7 
, the ſhorteſt abſence from her, and every 1 
1 ſeparation plunged him into a profound | 
1 melancholy. He who has outlived the | 
7 firſt ardors of youth, ſeeks not for meer 1 
7 perſonal beauty in the woman he loves, 
F Lewis forgot that the object of his paſſion 

* was no longer young, and did not wiſh ſhe 
mould beſo. All that could be beautiful 
44 without youth and bloom, was ftill ſo in 

4H her: her hands and arms were exquiſitely, 
handſome, the ſofteſt ſenſibility was in her 

1 Ls countenance, 
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_ countenance, her ſhape was finely turned, 


her air ſo majeſtick that ſhe eclipſed the 
moſt graceful women in the court: her 
eyes ſo bright, ſo expreſſive, that it was 
eaſy to gueſs what ſhe. was going to ſay, 
her ſmile. ſo juſt, that it Was as eaſy to 
gueſs what the had ſaid. Her complexion 
of ſo dazzling a whiteneſs, ſo animated, fo 
glowing, that it was ſcarce perceived ſhe 
was no longer. young : her wit ever new, 
ever lively and engaging ; her boſom ſtill 
ſo lovely, or ſo truly gueſfed to be ſo, that 
at a ball a croud of maſques entering at the 
ſame time with her, one of them could 
not reſtrain his hand from ſome liberties, 
* Ah! cried madame de Maintenon, it is 
© the dauphin, no other man in France 


1 id dan to do this. And it was 


him. 


It is not therefore ſurpriſing that the 
king ſhould. conceive a violent paſſion + 
for a woman, whoſe beauty was always 
young, who repaired the loſs of bloom ot 
the niceſt and moſt accurate choice of dre 
and ornaments, by graces. which are con- 
fined' to no age, by medeſty which is the 
firſt of graces, pad by a thouſand infinua- 


* Manuſcript of 8 & Aumale. Memoirs 
of the abbe de Choiſy. Memoirs of madame beef e- 
rou. Madame de Coulanges letters. 8 
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ting charms which are not ſubjected to 


the law of time. | 


The coldneſs and reſerve with which 
the treated the king, could not free her 
from his importunities. She often feigned 
buſineſs or indiſpoſition to be excuſed from 
the little parties of pleaſure which he pro- 
poſed to her: he ſaw through the diſguiſe, 
and ſeldom admitted thoſe excuſes. She 


| abſolutely refuſed to gs to Fontainbleau, 


during the pregnancy of the dauphineſs, 
and the king was obliged to exert his autho- 
rity upon this occaſion, he inſiſted upon 
her attending him thither: it was Louvois, 


who with joy in his eyes, rage ſwelling in 
his heart, delivered this peremptory meſ- 


ſage, ſo diſagreeable to him, ſo pleaſing to 
madame de Maintenon; charmed with the 

ſweet conſtraint, ſhe obeyed the impulſes 
of her own heart, in obeying the orders 


of her king, and in the duty of a ſubject 


found the innocent joys of a lover. B 


accounting in this manner to the public] 
for her conduct, ſhe took away from the 
courtiers all ſuſpicion of a guilty amour, 
and from the king all hope of ſubduing 


her. 


. 


As ſolicitous to avoid private interviews 
with the king, as he was eager to procure 
She intreated him to let her di- 


L 6 her 
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Her moſt intimate friends, of which num 
ber were madame de Saint Geran *, ma- 
dame de Ventadour, the princeſs of Har- 
court 4, the dutcheſs du Lude, the coun- 


teſs de Grammont, all theſe ladies ſnewed 
an extreme attention to her intereſts, in 


hopes that ſhe would not forget theirs. 


The king too much in love to attempt to 
vanquiſh theſe ſcruples, and already too 
virtuous not to eſteem her the more for 


them, granted her requeſt. He compared 


this conduct with that of madame de Mon- 


teſpan, who ſcarce obſerved the firſt laws 
of decency ; while, in others ſhe cenſured 
even innocent freedoms, ſhe indulged her- 
ſelf in the moſt ſcandalous: excefles, and 


ferupled not, when with her lover, to throw 


off all reſtraint, before thoſe children whom 
ſhe governed with the greateſt rigor, and 
in whom ſhe would not pardon the guilt- 
leſs gaiety of youth, - _ 


N. To. married to Bernard de la Guiche, count de 


Saint Geran, Knight of the king's orders, lieutenant 


general of his armies, he died ſuddenly, March 18 


1696. The duke de Bethune ſaid” of him, Upon the 


aꝛbbole, Saint Geran is a very good kind of man, but it is 


neceſſary that be ſhould be - killed, in order to be V 


eſteemed. 

+ Francis de Brancas, daughter of George de Brancas 
duke de Villars, he died in 1657, aged 89 years, ſhe 
was married in 1667 to Alphonſo, Henry Charles de 


Lorraine, prince d' Harcourt, the was lady of the palate 
to the queen, and on 1679, attended the queen * Spain 
to Madrid, ſhe died April 13, 1715. | 
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| of Mauum de Maintenbn. | 22P 
Phe virtues of madame de Maintenon;. 


when thus contraſted with her rival's vices, 


ſhone out with redoubled luſtre; although 
her perſon had not been beautiful, ſhe 
would have charmed the king by the qua- 
lities of her mind: the graces of modeſty, 
virtue and wit, are far more powerful than 
beauty over a heart already ſated with 
guilty pleaſures. Lewis was ſeized with 
a reſpectful awe, in the preſence of the firſt 
woman who loved him with innocence, 
who confeſſed: that love without deſign, 
who was too ſecure of. herſelf to dread 
his importunities, and too prudent to 
deſpiſe the raſh cenſures of the world, 
He found more difficulty in obliging her 
to a confeſſion of her love, than in gain» 
ing the perſon of any other woman. La 
Valliere, Monteſpan, Fontanges, had 
thrown themſelves into his arms. Main- 
tenon received the communion every 
week. They exacted perpetual attenti- 
ons, unwearied aſſiduities of him, ſhe re- 
preſſed his ardours, and avoided. his fight. 
They tired him with importunate requeſts: 


for their relations and dependants, ſhe 


only recommended the poor to his bene» 
volence. It was by ſuch compariſons of- 
ten repeated, that the king confirmed 
her empire in his heart. Vice can only 
give tranſient inclinations, virtue alone 
can kindle great paſſions: and not till now 

did Lewis begin to love. 4 ' 
| {a ct 


„ 


witneſſes, he could only diſcover but by lit- 


ſimplicity of virtue, did all that the moſt 


at the chace, madame de Maintenon be- 
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Vet whether it was that he ſtill enter- 
tained hopes of triumphing over her virtue, 
or that he was anxious to let her know 
thoſe ſentiments, which, before fo many 


tle cares and affiduities which love ſuggeſts ; 
he would ſometimes viſit her when ſhe 
did not expect him: madame de Mainte- 
non made him ſenſible, that, if he had not 
been her king, ſhe would have obliged 
him to retire, and Lewis never failed to 
take advantage of his being ſo, to pro- 
tract an interview which he gained with 
ſo much difficulty. All her endeavours 
to keep him from her, ſerved only to in- 
creaſe his deſire of ſeeing her, and the 


refined artifice could have effected. Ma- 
dame de Saint Geran aſked her once, if 
the king ſtill importuned her with his 
love? * This paſſion, replied madame de 
£ Maintenon, will not be ſoon ſubdued ; 
£ 1 ſend him away always in grief, but ne- 
ver in deſpair.” 

Their mutual. paſſion was ſtill a ſecret 
to the court, when one day, as they were 


trayed herſelf by an unguarded expreſſion 
of tenderneſs. The king was thrown off 
his horſe, and thoſe who helped to raiſe 
him, cried out that his arm was broke. 
Madame de Maintenon burſt into tears, 
71 | the 
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pride yields to its pre- eminence. 
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the king gazed at her earneſtly, the eour- 
tiers ſmiled, and madame de Monteſpan 
pretended that it ſtill belonged only to her 
to weep ſo tenderly for the king. | 


However, the king's arm had been 
only put out of joint by his fall, and 
madame de Maintenon received the com- 
pliments of the court upon his recove- 
ry, as if ſhe had a right to claim the 


greateſt intereſt in it. The provinces 


applied to her to procure permiſfion for 
their congratulatory addreſſes upon this 


occaſion. Several ladies, who had refuſ- 


ed to bend to the haughty Monteſpan, did 
not difdain to ſolicit the friendſhip of this 


new favourite. Of this number were the 


dutcheſſes de Chevreuſe and Beauvilliers: 
notwitkſtanding their fondneſs for the 

court, notwithſtanding that Colbert their 
father had married their youngeſt ſiſter to 
the duke de Mortemar, they had, with 
a noble firmneſs, perſiſted in their con- 
tempt for the marchioneſs de Monteſpan, 
but were now charmed with having an op- 


portunity of reconciling themſelves t6 


their king, whom they had offended by 
that contempt. The homage they paid 
madame de Maintenon, was not conſi- 
dered by them as ſervility, in a place 
where virtue is ſo rarely ſeen, that even 
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Madame de Monteſpan, hurried along 
with the torrent, applauded her conduct, 
while ſhe e for its luce. N ing” 
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3 CHAPTER K* 
; Colbert and Pelletier. oy 


2 ＋ 11 E. death of Colbert gave e 

de Maintenon an opportunity to tr 

1683. her power with the king. This miniſter 
was taken away by a ſudden illneſs, tho” 
he. had hat languiſhed under the grief 
Louvois had given him, by forcing him 
to ruin, by oppreſſive taxes, the people 
whom he had enriched by commerce * : 
he was the only man who ever fell a 
"martyr to the publick good, the only ſu- 
perintendant of the finances who died in 
n of his employment. 


Before he died, he bore this A: teſti- 
mony to the king” s patience and ſweet- 
neſs of temper, that during five and twen- 
ty years which he had ſerved him, he never 
heard but one paſſionate expreſſion f. 
from his lips +. His wife ſpeaking to him 
of buſineſs, even in his laſt moments, he 
aid, © ſhall I not then be allowed lei- 
© ſure to die ? of „The king wrote to him 
4 Manuſcripts « of madame de Maintendu- Fong 
F Memoits of the warquis de Dangeau. 
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of Madam de Maintenon. | 2 33 
in very affectionate terms, ſuch as his 


long and faithful * ſervices merited: the 
dying man put the letter under his pil- 
low, without opening it, how little are 
poor mortals, ſaid he, affected with ſuch 
© inſtances of favour, when they are go- 


© ing to render an account of their actions 
to the King of kings. A ehriſtian ſen- 
timent, which proved that power and 


riches had not leflened his piety, nor wea- 
Ken his faith. - | 1 


Who with juſter confidence than Col- 
beit, could preſent himſelf before the 
tribunal of God? Who had more good 
works to offer him! The labourer ſow- 
ing with hope, and reaping: with joy, the 
tyranny of the rapacious receiver repreſled; 
the arts encouraged, the poor relieved, 


a hundred millions a year returned to the 


country, ſuch true affection for the ſtate, 
fuch a patient zeal, ſo inſenſible to fame, 
fo acceſſible to compatſſiion, the inflexibili- 
ty of a miniſter to the inſatiate courtier, 
the charity of a chriſtian to the induſtri- 
ous people; to him may every good citizen 
addreſs the prayer of Eraſmus to Socratesy 
Hundt er ora pro nobis. 


The marquis de Lourois, who had long 
found himſelf waneing in his prince's 
favour, was reſolved, at leſt, to make 
ſome acquiſition to his power, he fell 
ar the ſpoils. of the deceaſed mii 
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and obtained the ſuperintendance of the 8 
buildings. Madame de Maintenon could "= 
not reſiſt the defire ſhe felt to make a 1 
miniſter, and openly favoured the party 1 
who propoſed monſieur Pelletier, former- I 
ly -prevot des marchands, her intimate 1 


friend, and, laſtly, him to whom ſhe en- 1 
truſted the care of her affairs. The king, 7 
when he gave him this poſt, ſaid, © I RB 
© have fixed upon him, becauſe he is a 
© good man, and who, I am ſure, will 
© not oppreſs my people.” | 


_ 3 INS Dy b 


The new comptroller-general, at firſt 
juſtified the king's choice, by. his eaſy 
manners, and amiable , modeſty, which 
his flatterers contraſted with the reſerve 

and auſterity of his predeceſſor, but the 
event ſhewed that Colbert's place might 
be filled, but its duties not performed. 
Pelletier ſought in tranſient expedients, 
thoſe reſources which Colbert found in 
the equitable aſſeſſment. of moderate im- 1 
poſts. His incapacity was ſoon diſcover- 9 
ed, he acknowledged it himſelf, and laid . 
down a burden too heavy for him to 
ſuſtain. Madame de Maintenon ſeldom 
after this, took any part in the revolutions 
of the miniſtry, and frequently ſaid, a mi- 
niſter ought not to be made by a cabal, 
the public approbation ſhould direct the 
king's choice *. Do ES TAE 
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CHAPTER XL 


Madame de Maintenon refuſes the 
| poſt of lady of bonour. B 
| IAD AM E de Maintenon had al- 1684, 


ready forgot the treachery of ma- 
dame de Richelicu: 'but ſhe remembered 
it ſtill, This dutcheſs had only loved her 
in her diſtreſs, and in mediocrity; envious 
of her favour with the king, enraged 
that ſhe had had it in her power to par- 
don her for a malicious attempt to' ruin 
her: inſtead of repairing her late treache- 
ry by reſuming her former kindneſs, ſhe 
joined the diſcontented marchioneſs de 
Ionteſpan, and uſed her utmoſt endea- 
vours to revenge the injury madame de 
Maintenon did her, in deſpiſing that which 
ſhe had received from her, go on, madam, 
go on, ſaid madame de Maintenon to 
her, load me with injury upon injury, 
you ſhall never make me forget the fa- 
vours you have formerly confered upon 
me.“ Madame de Richelieu was more 
irritated by this offenſive gratitude, which 
ſhewed even to herſelf the baſeneſs of her 
own conduct, ſhe would have broke 
thoſe ties which bound madame de Main- 
tenon to her, and not being able 2 
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her ungrateful, ſhe endeavoured to force 


her to appear ſo. Madame de Mainte- 
non, tho* expoſed every day to the effects 
of her hatred, ftill continued to be her 
friend, and while the dutcheſs de Riche- 
Neu was prejudicing her in the opinion of 
the dauphineſs, madame de Maintenon 
made uſe of all her influence to keep her 
well with the king. | N 


Such extreme patience and generoſity, 
might well ſurpriſe the dutcheſs de Riche- 

lieu, for madame de Maintenon could 
have returned her upbraidings with others 
equally juſt. Why did ſhe not ſay? 
when I was in diftrefs you honoured 

me with your friendſhip, you admitted 


© me to your table, and ten years af- 
©. terwards I procured you the poſt of lady 
of honour to the queen.“ But for no- 
ble minds, the firſt obligations are debts 
which can never be wholly repaid, even by 
greater obligations : and the benefactor is 
a maſter who never looſes his ſuperiority, 
he may be hated, envied and deſpiſed, 
but he will be always treated with re- 
ſpect. * | - F603 7 3 


o 


. Madame de Maintenon ſtruggled againſt 


the impulſes of her juſt reſentment, to pre- 
ferve to her enemy ſome remains of con- 


fideration, and to give her a taſte for good 
actions by procuring her to be choſe ſupe- 
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e Madam de Maintenon. 237 
riour of the charitable ſociety which had 
been' juſt formed at Verſailles. This ſo- 
ciety was ſolely her work, ſhe had al- 
— eſtabliſned one of the ſame kind at 
Bagnieres. Naturally tender and com- 
aſſionate, ' proſperity which ſteels the 
hearts of others, ſoftened hers ſtill more, 
power increaſed her humility, and the 
gaiety of a court but ſtrengthened her 
piety. She was never ſatisfied with doing 
good, and thought but little done while 
any remained to do. She, therefore, 
aſſociated herſelf with ſome ladies, who by 
prevailing upon others to join them, their 
benevolence, might be more extenſive, and 
thus her zeal procured relief to a multi- 
tude of miſerable wretches, for which her 
on eſtate was not ſufficient, Theſe la- 
dies met from time to time, to give an ac- 
count of all the unfortunate perſons that 


had been recommended to them, and to 


concert meaſures for their relief. This 
gave rife to the chatitable ſecieiy; every 
meeting began with a pathetick exhorta- 
tion, and ended with a collection which 
was diſtributed among the poor, and par- 
ticularly among young girls, whoſe di- 
ſtreſſes expoſed them to the danger of ſe- 
duction. © The ladies of the court at firſt 
conſtantly attended theſe aſſemblies, which 
met every week, they were deſirous of being 


taken notice of by the king, and each 


oy - 
Py 


ſtrove to exceed the other in their contri-' 


bution, 
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butions, madame de Maintenon diſcovered 
the motive of this emulation, and took 
advantage of the high favour ſhe was in to 
maintain them in it, ſhe forced from va- 
nity what ſhe could not obtain from virtue; 
but by degrees this ardour decreaſed, and 
this inſtitution would have fallen, if ſhe 
had not ſupported it by a very uncommon 
abuſe of her intereſt, ſhe made diſtinc- 
tions at court, the rewards of chriſtian 
TRE DR. 


Mo 3.4 The dutcheſs de Richelieu was ſeized. 


27. with a malignant fever, which carried her 


off in a few days. Death found her occu- 
pied with good works, and almoſt free 
from her reſentment againſt the woman 


Who had given her a taſte for them. The 


poor and her. huſband mourned her loſs, 
The duke de Richelieu had when very 
voung, conceived a violent paſion for 
her, and in a maturer age, did not repent 
a marriage which had been ſo ſtrenuouſſy 
oppoſed by madame d' Aiguillon, and ſo 
openly. favoured by the prince of Conde, 
Some years afterwards the marquis de 
Richelieu, made a more diſproportionate 
choice, he married mademoiſelle de Beau- 
vais, a young girl who was neither beautiful 
nor well born, but who was as much di- 
ſtinguiſhed for her amiable qualities, as the 
dutcheſs for her refined artifice. My 
© nephews, (ſaid madame Aiguillon in _ 8 
SOOT 6 bit= 
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< bitterneſs of her grief,) my nephews have 
5 always gone from bad to worſe, the 
« eldeſt married the widow of a man 


whom no one knew, the ſecond the 
© daughter of a menial ſervant of the 


© queen's. I hope the third will take a 
© wife out of the family of the hangman, 


© certainly my uncle was not very wiſe to 
damn himſelf for this.“ 


The king was at the ſiege of Luxem- 
bourg, when he heard of the dutches's 
death, madame de Maintenon had attended 
him to this ſiege, and by her extreme ſolici- 
tude, and anxious fears when he expoſed 
himſelf to any danger, diſcovered thoſe 
ſentiments, ſhe laboured ſo much to con- 
ceal. She was ſo greatly afflicted for the 
death of a friend who for two years had 
ceaſed to be fo, that the dauphineſs either 


co comfort or to afflict her more, told her 
that madame de Richelieu would not have 


given a tear to her loſs, and informed her 
of ſome cruel cenſures thrown on her by 
that lady, which madame de Maintenon 
had till then been ignofant of. The prin- 
ceſs. ſeemed to take pleaſure in. humbling 
her by repeating all the mean and ſcanda- 
lous things ſhe had heard of her, but ma- 
dame de Maintenon exalting herſelf in 
proportion as her miſtreſs abaſed her, aſ- 
ſumed all the dignity of conſcious virtue, 
ſhe explained all the motives of her w_ 
; 7 
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duct, with ſuch clearneſs, and without 
feeming to condemn either the credulity of 
her miſtreſs, or the malice of madame de 
Richelieu, ſhe ſo fully proved her inno- 
cence by a long ſeries of inconteſtable 
facts, that the dauphineſs yielding to the 
force of truth, confeſſed that ſhe had been 
- deceived, and promiſed her never to be 
deceived more with reſpect to her. Ma- 
dame de Maintenon uſed often te ſay. 
© There 4s no policy ſo ſecure as inno- 
* cence, and this was all mine.“ 


Already the ladies of the court formed 


cabals, and laid ſchemes for -the poſt of 


the dutcheſs de Richelieu. Madame de 
maintenon whom they thought too incon- 


ſiderable to poſſes it, but | great enough =_ 


give it, was applied to by the different 


candidates. The king left the dauphineſs 


at liberty, to act as ſhe pleaſed in this 


affair, the dauphineſs intreated him to 
direct her choice: the king aſſured her he 
would not lay any conſtraint upon her; 


the princeſs replied, that ſhe had no will 


but his. Well then, madame, faid the 


« king, to her, your choice will be ſoon 
made.“ The dauphineſs immediately 
named madame de Maintenon, and the 
king aſſented with pleaſure. A report was 
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ſpread at court that madame de Maintenon 


was to be made lady of honour No one 


either believed, or would venture to con- 


tradict it, boyevet ſome ſpoke and acted 
as; if this poſt was ſtill to be given away, 
r. here a if it was end Sven. | 


7D hs; king 8 that he now had it 
in his power to place at the head of his 
court, the woman who reigned in his 
heart, flew. to. the apartment of madame 
de Maintenon that he might be the firſt 
witneſs of the joy this news would give 
her: ſo little did he ſtill know. of her true 


character. She received it with the moſt 


perfect indifference, yet with the deepeſt 
reſpect, and appeared more worthy of the 
firſt place than ſolicitous to poſſeſs it. She 


repreſented to the king, that ſo. elevated a 


ſtation would expoſe her to envy, which 
it was better to diſarm by moderation than 
to increaſe by ambition ; that ſhe could not 


forget what ſhe had been, and how greatly 


ſhe was now raiſed ; and that gratitude and 
duty obliged her to remind him of the laws 
of decorum, fince he condeſcended to ſor- 


get them in her favour. With re gard 
to the honour, added ſhe, which ye 


place would confer upon me, do I not 
enjoy it all in the offer your majeſty, 
is pleaſed to make me of it! * 


„ l — 
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The king inſiſted upon her accepting it; 
madame de Maintenon perſevered in her 
refuſal : Lewis had not then entertained 
thoſe great deſigns in her favour, which 
afterwards he was himſelf aſtoniſhed at, 
for inſtead of offering her the place of lady 
of honour, he would have intreated her 
to reſign that of dame d'Autour: nor could 
madame de Maintenon either foreſee or 
expect that amazing elevation, for which 
ſhe is ſaid to have laid ſuch deep ſchemes, 
otherwiſe ſhe would have permitted the 
king to raiſe her inſenſibly. Such as are 
too malignant to give to virtue the praiſe 
of any action which may be attributed to 
vice, will ſay that ſhe exalted herſelf more 
by refuſing this place than by accepting it. 
It is certain that in any other but madame 
de Maintenon ſuch ſeeming humility might 
be founded in pride, in her it could only 
proceed from a principle of modeſty, and 
a conſcious ſenſe of her inferiority. A 
dutcheſs by declaring the place of a lady 
of honour above her rank, would have 
appeared to deſpiſe it, but when the wi- 
dow of Scaron ſaid it, ſhe ſaid a truth, 
and was eaſily believed; in a word Taci- 
tus who judges ſo ſeverely yet often ſo 
juſtly of mankind would not have con- 
demned this refuſal. , 


The king acquainted the dauphineſs 
with it, who either depending upon the 
firmneſs 


—— 
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firmneſs of madame de Maintenon, or de- 
ſirous of repairing the injuries ſhe had 
done her, went to her apartment, and 
laying aſide all her haughtineſs conde- 
ſcended to intreat her to accept the place. 
She endeavoured to deſtroy the too humble 
opinion ſhe ſeemed to conceive of herſelf 
by expreſſions of the higheſt eſteem and 
friendſhip, and feigned to look upon her 
refuſal as proceeding from ſome remains of 
diſcontent. Madame de Maintenon con- 
tinued inflexible, and the princeſs com- 
plained of her obſtinacy to the king with 
great ſurpriſe, and probably with a ſecret 
joy. res 


Lewis defered filling the vacant poſt, 
with a hope that the habit of officiating as 
lady of honour would at length determine 
madame de Maintenon to accept of it; but 
ſhe, either apprehenſive of entering into a 
kind of engagement, or of acquitting her- 
ſelf too well in her office, or perhaps diſ- 
truſting her own reſolution, inſiſted 
on madame de Rochefort's performi 
the functions of lady of honour, till the 
king and the dauphineſs appointed one, 
That lady reſigned them all to her, as ſup- 
poſing ſhe would ſoon have a claim to 
u WW 


The king again intreated her to accept 
the place; madame de Maintenon again 
x FT ES + | abſos 
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abſolutely refuſed it. Since you will 
not enjoy my benefits, ſaid the king to 
© her, you ſhall at leaſt, madam, enjoy | 
the honour of your refuſal.” Madame 1 
de Maintenon begged him to be ſilent, but 9 
the king related it that very afternoon to 9 
the whole court. | 1 


The See de Mioſſens and: the 
dutcheſs d' Arpajon with whom madame 
de Maintenon had been intimately con- 
nected before her appearance at court, 
were candidates for the poſt of lady of 
honour, and ſeverally urged their e 
ſions. 


— 


The manners of both were irreproach- 
able, both were remarkable for great 
ſweetneſs of diſpoſition and regularity of 

behaviour, ſuch was the known virtue 
of the former, that tho' a heretic, ſhe was 
offered the poſt of lady of honour, but 
madame de Maintenon could not prevail 
- upon her to go to maſs for the chief dig- 
nity of the court. A year afterwards ma- 
dame de Mioſſens turned roman catholic 
. without a bribe. The king's choice at 
length fell rt me 1. 9 | 


* Catherine natal Harcourt, make A 
24 1659, to Lewis duke d' Arpajon, chief of the king's 
orders, and Lieutenant-general of the province of Lan_ 


guedoc. This nobleman was ow. to the coontels de 
Noailles. 5 
This 
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This lady was ſiſter to the marquis de 
Beuvron ® with whom madame de Main- 
tenon had ſpent ſo many agreeable hours 


in her youth, and whoſe family the pa- 
troniſed even to the third generation. 


Tho? ſhe had refuſed the place of lady 
of honour, yet ſhe willingly accepted 
that of ſuperior of the charitable ſociety, 


vacant alſo by the death of the dutcheſs de 


Richelieu ; the had vowed to devote to 
the poor all the power her favour with the 
king put into her hands ; ſhe took delight 
in adminiſtring to their neceſſities herſelf, 
and being always apprehenſive that the 
good ſhe intended to do might be miſap- 
plied, ſhe diſtributed the alms with her own 


hand. She felt with the moſt tender ſenſibility 
the diſtreſſes of theſe objects of her bene · 


volence, and in the center of all the con- 
veniences and pleaſures of life; her ima- 
gination painted in the ſtrongeſt colours 


their poverty and ſufferings, and im- 
preſſed the mournful image on her heart, 


She inſpired the king with compaſſion 
like her own, by expoſtulations and.com- 
plaints, which all her prudence could not 
make her reſtrain. * Ah | why would 


ſhe often ſays why ſo prodigal of money 


= He died April ow 1705, aged kennt eight, he was 


father to Henry duke d' Harcourt, peer and marſhal of 
France, born uu 2. 1654. and died Ottober 19. 1718. 
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for ſhews and entertainments for the 
luxurious courtiers, while thouſands of 
< your poor people are dying of hunger.” 


The report of her extenſive charity 
fpread over the provinces : from every part 
they had recourſe to. her as the common 
patroneſs of all the unfortunate. The poor 
and the rich found acceſs. to her equally 
eaſy ; the haughty cardinal, and the deſ- 
piſed capuchin were ſeen to enter her clo- 
tet together, the prince, and the {00 
covered with rags. 


One day there appeared in her SAY 
chamber a man, who with ſome difficulty 
making his way through the croud, ac- 

eoſted her with a reſpectful freedom, and 
thus ſpoke to her. It is now, madam, 
forty years ſince I have ſeen you: yet 
it is poſſible you have not entirely for- 
got me. You may remember that at 
your return from Martinico, you uſed 
< to. come every thurſday to the gate of 

- © the jeſuits college at Rochelle, where 
< AY to the cuſtom of the greater 
part of our ſocieties, the young fathers 

< diſtribute food to the poor. I was in 
my turn employed in this office, I di- 
ſtinguiſhed you among the croud of 
« beggars: I am not afraid, madam, to re- 
© cal an incident to your remembrance, 

_ © which you may acknowledge without a 
* © bluſh. I was ſtruck with the — 
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of your countenance, you did not ap- 
pear to me to be formed for ſuch an 
abject ſtate; I took notice of your con- 
fuſion, when you preſented yourſelf to 
have part of the alms, and I felt the 
tendereſt pity for you.“ You then, mon- 
ſieur, replied! madame de Maintenon, 
are that charitable religious, who, to 
ſpare me the ſhame and mortification 
of being confounded with thoſe unhappy 
wretches, cauſed the victuals to be ſent 
home to me, and expreſſed the kindeſt 
concern at your inability to give my 
diſtreſſes a larger relief; you twice ſaved 
my life, firſt by the food you gave me, and 
by your generous pity for what J ſuffered 
at being obliged to aſk publickly for an 
+ alms.* She then defired to know how 
the could ſerve him, and made him 
follow her into her cloſet, to ſpare 
him in her turn the humiliation of dif 
cloſing his neceſſities before the croud. 
There the old man told her, that he had 
quitted the jeſuits ſeveral years ago, that 
he was then maſter of a ſchool in a ſmall 
village, that all his ambition terminated in 
getting a curacy, and having heard of her 
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elevation, and her benovelence from pub- 


lic fame, he had hoped to obtain what he 
wiſhed, through her intereſt, and perhaps 
from her gratitude. Madame de Maintenon 
| thanked him for a confidence fo obliging 
for her, and told him that ſhe never con- 
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cerned herſelf in the nomination to bene- 
fices, that ſhe knew not whether he was 
qualified for a curacy, but that the was 
very ſure he was charitable : that ſhe in- 
treated him therefore to accept for the 
preſent of a purſe of a hundred piſtoles, 
which ſhe gave him with a promiſe to fill 
it every year with the ſame moderate ſum. 
I would do more for you, added ſhe, but 
© I enjoy not yet all the profits of my place, 
© on account of the aſſiſtances I owe my 
* relations : for you are not the only per- 
© fon who compaſſionated my ene in 
my re 


The king that moment mein her 
cloſet, ſhe ſaid to him: See here, Sire, a 

man who acted the part of a father to 
me in my youth, and be no longer ſur- 
priſed that T ſometimes importune you 
for unhappy orphans.“ She then related 
to him the whole ſtory, either that ſhe 
was tranſported by her gratitude, or that 
the was ſolicitous to prevent the malig- 
nant repetitions of her ' enemies, for pride 
is ever higheſt, when it moſt ſeems to ſeek 
abaſement. LETT er ISIS 3. 


3 q F ; 


The (mingled: croud of courtiers and 
A who were in the antichamber, 
ſeemed extremely ſurpriſed, that in the 
looks and behaviour of madame de Main- 
tenon, they ay ſaw ſhame, uneaſineſs 
1 Or 
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or oſtentation, and madame de Mainte- 


non, was doubtleſs no leſs ſurpriſed at the 


meanneſs of their aſtoniſhment, for to 
great ſouls nothing 1 is difficult, 


- RecolleQing one day ſome paſſages of 
her former life, ſhe remembered that bein 
tq receive ſeveral perſons of quality at her 


houſe, ſhe had borrowed ſome furniture of 


a waſher-woman, who had refuſed to take 
any money for the loan of it. Aſhamed 
at having ſo long neglected to return an 
obligation, ſhe ordered her ſervants to 
ſeek for this woman. After many enqui- 
ries they at length found her lodging in 
a garret, loaded with years and infirmi- 
ties. Madame de Maintenon went to ſee 
her, -recalled to: her remembrance the 
loan of the furniture, - ſettled a ſmall pen- 
fion on her for the remainder of her. life, 
and paid her the firſt quarter immediately : 
every day ſhe repaid by private benefits, 


the obligations ſhe had received. in her 


youth, and her grateful beneyolence diſco- 
vered in the moſt diſtant provinces, bene- 
factors who were aſtoniſhed to find them- 
ſelves not forgot. 
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CHAPTER I 


| The mar quis de Richelien is par- 
1 by the king. 


H E king's efteem for ma- 
dame de Maintenon increaf- 
ed every day, and his ten- 
ey derneſs grew with his ef- 
W teem :; to pleaſe her he 

| | adopted her ſentiments, and 
3 regulated all his ni pas by hers; glory 
had been his idol, he now acknowledged the 
vanity of it, and loved nothing but the public 
good. Scarce a day of his xeign, had paſſed 
without being diſtinguiſhed by a victory, or 
graced by ſome new magnificence, but now 
every day produced fome ufeful reflexion, 
ſome act of benevolence, ſome meaſures for 
the peace of Europe, and ſome grants for the 
relief of his ſubjects. He had loved hunt- 

| | ing 
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ing paſſionately, but now acknowledged 
that the hours he ſpent in this exerciſe, 
were due to the cares of his empire; and 
he became more avaritious of his time, 
It was his taſte for theatrical entertain- 
ments that produced thoſe maſter-pieces of 
the french ſcene, for which all nations 
have envied us, but now he ſeldom went 
to the play-houſe, and appeared there but 
once during the year of mourning for the 
queen : the arts loſt by this change, but 
the nation was the better for it. Thoſe 
hours which he uſed to trifle away with 
the indolent courtiers, were now employ- 
ed in his cloſet with his minifters, and the 
more he applied himſelf to the affairs of 
Rate, the ſtronger was his conviction that 


it was neither poſſible nor fit that a king 
ed have leiſure, | | 


While his whole attention was hs en- 
gaged i in the painful duties of his ſtation, 
and in repairing the horrible devaſtations of 
war, madame de Maintenon by her ad- 
vice and her example, forced him to give 
E of his cares to the relief of the poor. 

wis revered her benevolence, and one 
evening the converſation happening to turn 
upon the incapacity of men, and the 
talents of women for public employ ments, 
he ſaid to madame de Maintenon, And 
© you, madame, are well qualified for the 
*. poſt of great almoner of France. 
Memoirs of the abte Pirot. : 
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. Her power with the king, was no leſs 
uſeful to perſons in diſgrace than to the 
poor, ſhe even ſhielded the marquis de 
Richelieu under ſentence for a rape, 
from the rigor of the offended laws. No 
one would venture to ſolicit for his par- 
don, nor had. Lewis ever granted one for 
this crime, the only one, which, in his 
opinion, clemency could not forgive. 
He had indeed, in ſome degree, com- 
mitted it himſelf, but what in a ſubject 
is an atrocious crime, in a king is but 
a venial ſin: madame de Maintenon, 
who was a friend to all that bore the name 
of Richelieu, repreſented to him that he 
could not with juſtice puniſh a crime, 
of which he had given ſo public an ex- 
* ample, and forced, from his own indul- 
gence to himſelf, the pardon of a man 
who had dared to imitate him. But to 
prevent ſuch acts of violence from being 
hereafter committed, through a hope of 
—_ with impunity, it was expreſſed 
in the letters that the marquis de Riche- 
Heu was pardoned, in conſideration of the 
great ſervices of cardinal Richelieu“; the 
laws were ſtill ſilenced by the name only 
of a man who, when living, had violated 
// n et 
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| The Princes of Conti. _ 
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H E prince of Conti was baniſhed 1685. 
from the court, and had deſerved to 
be ſo. Madame de Maintenon would 
have thought it an offence to virtue, to 
intereſt herſelf in the favour of a youth 
who was puniſhed for the licentiouſneſs - 
of his conduct; but ſhe. permitted the 
princeſs of Conti to ſay all that tender grief 
could ſuggeſt, perſuaded that the king 
would be more eaſily moved by his daugh- - 
ter, and that the prince would be grateful 
for the good offices of his wife. By aQ-_ | 
in this manner, ſhe ſpared | herſelf 
the diſagreeable taſk of importuning the 
king, and purſued the plan ſhe had 
formed for eſtabliſhing union in the rout 
e | 
Madame de Conti came to preſent 
two letters from the prince her huſband 
* the king. I can refuſe nothing from 
< your hand, ſaid Lewis to her, but I . 
© ſhall make no other uſe of theſe letters 
© than to throw them into the fire.” Ma- 
dame de Maintenon intreated him to read 
them he took. them out of his daughter 8 
N hand, 
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hand, and burnt them immediarely. How- 
ever the ſame day he gave orders that the 


prince of Conti ſhould be paid what ſums 


he demanded of his own reyenues, but 
that he ſhould not receive any part of 
what belonged to the princeſs. 


The prince, leſs obliged by this favour 
than piqued at the contempt ſhewn: to his 
letters, reſolved to quit France : he had 
a numerous court du:ing his exile, com- 

poſed of all the malecontents in the king- 
dom; of the ſons of the duke de Crequi, 
who had nothing to hope for; of the 
prince of Turenne, who was accuſed of 
having diſobliged the dauphin and dau- 


phineſs; of prince Eugene who had 


been refuſed a regiment; and many other 
young noblemen, whom the infolence of 
Louvois, or the auſterity of the court had 
diſguſted. The prince of Conti and the 
prince de la Roche-fur-yon his brother, 
had formerly defired the king's permiſ- 
_ fion to make a campaign in Poland, which 
the king refuſed to grant, ſaying, .* have 
« patience, I will thew you enough of 


* 


© war.. a 


I be two princes made a propoſal to 
their friends to ſet out privately for Ger- 
many, and attempt fome noble exploits. 
Prince Eugene, who only fighed for fame 
and honour, and from whom the peace 


a 
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lately made, and his diſgrace with the king, 
took away all hope of either, received this 
propoſal with tranſport, and prevailed up- 
on theſe raſh and imprudent youths to take 
a reſolution he was fixed in himſelf. 


This defign was executed with ſo much 
caution, that the princes were out of 
France before it was ſuſpected. The 
king ſhewed great uneafineſs; it was re- 
ported they had refolved to enter into the 
ſervice of the emperor, and their defertion 
was attributed to the ill uſage they had re- 
ceived from Louvois. The court diſpatch- 
ed couriers after them immediately with 
orders to return, and Louvois wrote-to the 
prince de Turenne, affuring him, that if 
he and his companions would come back, 
they ſhould all be pardoned except prince 
Eugene, who would never be permitted 
to come again into France. When this 
part of the letter was read, prince Eu- 
gene cried out: I will enter France one 


« day in ſpite ef monſieur Louvois *. 


The princes were received in all the 
places they paſſed through with honours 
that awakened their refeatment for the 
contempt they had been treated with at 
- the court, of France. At Vienna they 
were loaded with civilities by the emperor, 
| whoſe pride was greatly ſoothed to fee 
V Poulque 's memoirs of prince Eugene. 


Bourbons 


# 
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Bourbons among his courtiers. Every 
day the moſt ſuperb entertainments were 
made for them, as if to inſult the me- 
lancholy balls at Verſailles: in a word, 
they amuſed themſelves as well as French- 
men could be amuſed, among a people 
who knew not bow to be gay. 


From feaſts, ſhews, and magnificence, 
they flew to the tumult of war, either 
becaufe they would force their king to 
repent the lofs of fo much valour, or 
hoped to obtain a pardon ſor their flight, 
by the great actions they would perform. 
Prince Eugene had a conſiderable com- 

. mand in the army, but all the others ſerved 

in it as volunteers. In Hungary they ſaw 

both a fiege and a battle, and did won- 
ders in each, which the king heard with 

expreſſions of joy that confirmed their 

hopes of being pardoned. 0 


Mean time they correſponded nunc 
with their friends in Paris, their letters 
were wrote with great freedom, nor were 
the anſwers they received leſs reſerved. 
The marquis de Louvois being informed 
of this correſpondence, caufed ſome of bis 
' ſpies to follow a page named Merfit, who 
had been ſent by the princes from Hun- 
gary, and diſpatched a courier to Straſ- | 
| bourg, with orders to the commandant 
to arreſt the page upon the bridge, juſt 
as 
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as he was entering Germany. Merfit was 
ſeized and ſtript, ſeveral packets were 
found upon him, which the commandant 


ſent to the miniſter, who inſtantiy deliver- 
* them to the King. 


The firſt necket that was opened con- 
wine a letter from the princeſs of Conti, 
one from the ſon of Louvois, and another 
from his ſon-in-law. The miniſter, in 
great grief and confuſion at the impru- 
dence he had been guilty of, reſolved at 
leaſt to take advantage of it, to ſecure 
his own favour with the king; he conceal- 
ed his diſorder, ambition - ſilenced the 
voice of nature, and he ſaid to the king, 
* if my ſons have failed in their duty and 
reſpect to your majeſty, I conjure you, 
K e to puniſh them as oy deſerve.” 


The princeſs of Conti told her huſband 
in her letter, that ſhe had taken a maid 
of honour, immediately after he had made 
his eſcape, leſt madame de Maintenon 
ſhould ſet one over her, and added, J 
ſometimes take the air with the king and ma- 
dame de nne Juage how 1 J am 
1 etverted. 815 


The Marquis de Courtenvaux in his 
letter, expreſſed his concern that his fa- 
ther had not ſucceeded in his endeavours 
to engage the king in à war. He after- 
A : | wards 


Ll 
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wards ridiculed the king's great capacity 
for ſieges, and his averſion to battles, 
Whatever might be the emotions felt by 
Louvois, when his ſon's letter was read, 
he ſhewed more indignation than grief 
at it, Madame de Maintenon was pierc- 
ed to the heart by every malicious ſtroke 
that was leveled at the king ; but Lewis, 
as much ſuperior to injuries as above 
all praiſe, read theſe ſatires with the ſame 
indifference, that he would have liſtened to 
his panegyrick. OO es. 


The diſpatches from the duke de la 
Rocheguyon and the marquis de Lian- 
court, were full of the moſt atrocious 
injuries. Liancourt, in his letters to the 


prince of Conti, called Lewis a king of 


tradeſmen 3; he ſaid that he was grown old 
before his time, that he was more infatu- 


_ ated than ever with his fondneſs for his vil- 


lage friend, with whom he ſhut himſelf 
up grept part of every day under pretence 
of writing his hiſtory, but tha the believ- 
ed the king * * * „ * * ® + % * % #, 
He gave a burleſque deſcription of the en- 
tertainmentat the palace of Sgeaux, ridiculed 
the perſon who gave it, and all that were 
preſent at it, but particularly the king and 
madame de Maintenon, whom he never 
mentioned but with contempt : he conclud- 
ed with an account of 'the publick audi- 


. ence that was given to the Muſcovite | 


ambaf- 
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ambaſſadors, and with inſolent jeſts upon 
the king, who, ſaid he, 7s  @ theatrical 
king, when he is to appear in public, a 
king of ſcaling-ladders when he is to fight. 


The duke de la Rocheguyon wrote un- 
derneath, that his brother had left him no- 
thing to add, but it is certain that when 
Liancoutt read his letter to him, he ſaid, 
© what have you done brother? if this 
© letter ſhould be intercepted, you _ 
0 be . to deſerve death.“ 


The marquis d' Alincourt, filled his 
letter with inſulting ironies in proſe and 
verſe. That of the cardinal de Bourbon, 
was a bitter ſatire upon the king's conduct, 
perſon, and government, and every where 
abounded with thoſe harſh truths which 
leave indelible traces upon the memory. 


Madame de Maintenon who would 
have thrown thoſe letters into the fire, 
to ſpare the king the mortification of 
reading ſo many injurious cenſures, re- 
proached the marquis de Louvois with 
her eyes, for performing ſo cruel a ſervice. 
He who had diſcloſed the offence, ſeemed 
to her as criminal as thoſe who had com- 
mitted it. She could not comprehend 
why this miniſter, who took ſo many bold 
freedoms, did not venture to open theſe 
—— and when he ſaw what they con- 

m_—_ 
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tained, give the writers a ſevere repri- 
mand, threaten to ſhew their letters to 
the king, but have conſigned them to the 
flames, and their fault to oblivion. 


As inſenſible as Lewis appeared to theſe 
inſults, it is certain that there was more 
magnanimity than indifference in his mo- 

deration. Intoxicated with the incenſe 
of flattery, full of his own greatneſs, how 
could he, for the firſt time, learn that 
he had faults without being exceſſively 
mortified, He now ſaw that he had been 
Praiſed without fincerity, that his cour- 
tiers had been ſagacious enough to diſ- 
cover what he wiſhed to conceal from 
them, and had judged with malignity of 


what they could not diſcover, that the 


woman for whom he had the higheſt 
eſteem, was to them an object of con- 
tempt, and that he was in reality great 
yu in his own eyes. 


He ſent for the dukes de la tos. 


cault and Villeroi, and ſhewing them 
their ſons letters, aſked them if they knew 
the ſeals. They both replied, with great 
emotion, that they were their children's: 
read the letters, ſaid the king; they open- 
ed. - wi trembling, at the firſt words 


they fell from their hands. The duke 


de = Villeroi threw himſelf at the . king's 
you and bathed them with his tears, duke 
| uke 


— . ² 1 ]˙ 18 — . 
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duke de Rochefoucault, in the bitterneſs 
of deſpair, exclaimed: Our children 
© have deſerved to loſe their heads, I 
© dare not implore a pardon for them.” 
Then a moment after embracing the 
king's knees, he cried, But oh! Sire, 
© they are young, and you are merciful.“ 
The king raiſing them, faid, I will 


« conſider of it, but let them not appear be- 


fore ee it bug 


T he hope theſe words gave them was 


deſtroyed by the reflections they made on 
the greatneſs of their ſon's crimes: they 
went from the king's preſence in agoniz- 
ing terrors, imploring with their eyes, 


the ſafety of their children from madame 


de Maintenon, who only anſwered them 
with tears ſhed for the beſt of kings, ſo 
cruelly inſulted, and for the grief of the 
tender and unhappy fathers who relied 
on her power with him. 1 f 


A prince leſs capable of commanding | 


his paſſions would have conſigned the 
criminals to inſtant puniſhment, and the 
whole court expected that the audacious 
Jour would have been arreſted, and de- 
ivered over to juſtice. Our manners were 


at that time ſoftened and refined, yet a 


leſs puniſhment than death. was ſcarcely 


hoped for. In a monarchy the ſovereign 


and the man can never be ſeparated even 
7D * 
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in thought : the prince may have faults, 
and even vices, yet to his ſubjects he is 
always the moſt reſpectable of mortals : 
writings which tend to diminiſh that re- 
ſpect, are acts of rebellion againſt the na- 
tion, the majeſty of which reſides in the 
legiſlator. Lewis, therefore, could not 
with juſtice have been called a tyrant, if 
he had puniſhed the calumniators of his 
ſacred perſon with death, but his ſoul was 
too great to admit of ſo mean a paſſion 
as revenge, his affections too mild, not 
to make it eaſy to him to pardon an of- 
fence committed only againſt himſelf : 


his clemency was a reproach to all ſub- 


jects in power and in place, who are at 
once witneſſes and judges in their own 
cauſe, and employ the higheſt acts of 
ſovereignty to revenge their particular in- 
juries. e e ar, 


The guilty youths were baniſhed from 
the court, moſt of them were confined to 
a reſidence upon their own eſtates. The 
marquis de Liancourt was ſent into the 
We of Oleron, cardinal Bouillon was ba- 
niſhed with ignominy, and the princeſs 
of Conti. was depreſt with a ſingle glance. 
She went to the apartment of madame de 
Maintenon, bathed in tears, who-only ſaid 
to her, © weep, weep, madam, for it is a 
great misfortune not to have a good 


6 heart. 1. 3 | 
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I The princeſs of Conti was ſeized ſome 
time afterwards with a ſevere indiſpoſition, 
madame de Maintenon attended her dur- 
ing the whole courſe of her diſtemper 


with the greateſt tenderneſs and care. 


The princeſs having earneſtly deſired to 
ſee the king, told him ſhe ſhould die 
contented if he would pardon her, and 
ſuffer her to hope that he had ſtill ſome 
tenderneſs for her. The king ſhewed the 
moſt affectionãte concern for her illneſs, 


and endeavoured to comfort her with the 


ſofteſt aſſurances of his forgiveneſs and his 
love. 


The bs de la Rochefoucault not Reg 


ing to repreſent to the king, that the 


air of Oleron was very prejudicial to 
the health of the marquis de | 79h 
his ſon, ſome other perſons hinted it to 
Lewis, who immediately permitted him 
to retire to Verteuil, and afterwards ta 
ſerve him at the head of his regiment, 
that he might have an Nu pee of me- 
riting his pardon. 


The king at length went to ſpend a 
few days at a country houſe belonging to 
the duke de la Rochefoucault, and telling 
him that being reſolved to pay his hoſt, 
he thought he could not better acknow- 
ledge his civilities than by freely pardon- 


ing his ſon : bring him hither, ſaid the 


' King, 
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© king, that I may an. him 1 N he is 
4 forgiven.” 12 


The duke med tears of; joy and grati- 
F tade; and aſſured the king that his ſon 
ſhould, by his future ſervices, efface the 
remembrance of his fault. The marquis 
de Liancourt appeared, threw himſelf at 
the king's feet, renewed the proteſtati- 
ons which bis father had made in his 
name, and from that time lived at court 
with the ſame eaſe and ſecurity as if he 
had not committed an offence, the hard- 
eſt to forget, the moſt difficult to pardon. 
Lewis was always uniformly great, thoſe 
who had injured him without cauſe, and 
whom he had puniſhed without malice, 
he ſaw again without perplexity; conſci- 
ous of his own worth, ſupported by his 
own eſteem, he knew that his reputation 
neither depended upon the ſatires of Li- 
8 nor the A er of Boileau. | 


The ne of Conti and la Reche- 
8 returned ſrom Hungary, and ap- 
peared again at court, but were every 
where received with great coldneſs: they 
had been the greateſt offenders, by the 
bad example they had given both be- 
fore and after their journey. The king 
told madame de Maintenon, that he wield: 
tes from he prince. of Conti the pri- 


vilege 


9 


* . 
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velege of the grand entries, and that 
the princeſs ſhould ſignify. his intentions 
to him: © Sire, replied. madame de Main- 
© tenon, leave to the princeſs of Conti 
the pleaſing. employment of bearing 
good news to her hufband, let me be 
© the denouncer of ill.“ She acquitted 
herſelf of this commiſſion with great de- 
licacy, her meſſage. was afflicting, but 
ſhe comforted him with promiſes that 
all his paſt conduct ſhould be ſoon for- 
MES OE Tt gow Co IE 


The prince of Conti died of the ſmall- 
pox at Fontainebleau, and having no 
children, his titles and eſtates fell to his 
brother monfieur de la Roche-ſur-yon, 
who married the daughter of the prince 
of Conde, obtained his pardon, and de- 
ſerved to obtain it, as will be ſeen in 
the following part of this hiſtory. ' 


. * Manuſcripts of the biſhop of Agen, of the marquie 
de Dangeau, of madame de Glapions 


i n ene 
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CHAPTER I, 
The Devotee's. 


T H E hs: whoſe, reformation was 
begun and compleated by madame 
de Maintenon, perſiſted, in a regularity. of 

conduct, which ſoon produced a change. 
in the manners of the court. Devation 
began to be faſhionable ; thoſe ladies who 
had been. moſt remarkable for. the licen- 
_ tiouſneſs of their behaviour, affected the 
greateſt zeal, the churches. and confeſſi- 
onaries were now more frequented. than, 
balls and opera's had been before. The. 
marchioneſs de Monteſpan, ſtill fglicitous, 
to pleaſe, gave the example, and blended. 
piety with grandeur, Shews and enter- 
tainments were almoſt neglected, the ta- 
lents of wit and humour were leſs 
eſteemed, every thing, even pleaſure itſelf, 
wore a face of ſolemn gravity. 


Lewis was charmed with theſe ſeem- 
ing converſions, he took all the merit of 
them to himſelf; to him the ladies ſacri- 
ficed their prevailing paſſions, their lovers 
were diſcarded, or their amouts conduct- 
ed with the greateſt ſecrecy; they no 

longer — their complexions with 
paint, 
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paint; the modes of dreſs and equipage 
were regulated with the niceſt regard to 
modeſty and prudence, and from ſcruples 
about a rupture with Rome, they now 
expreſſed a ſenſible grief for it. 


Madame de W was not de- 
ceived, ſhe. well knew how to diſtin- 
guiſh between thoſe who ſincerely re- 


turned to God, and thoſe who conformed 


to the prevailing taſte, and, by profeſſing 
piety, acquired. one. vice more, Howe- 
ver, it is poſſible that madame de Main- 
tenon, by advancing the glory of God, 
extended too far the power of the cler= 
gy. The devotees were conſulted on 
every occaſion, a. curate of Verſailles be- 
came now a man of prodigious impor- 
tance, under colour of reforming man- 
ners, the church concerned itſelf i in the 
affairs of the ſtate; the confeſſors were 


maſters of the ſecrets in every family, 


and took advantage of this knowledge, 
to give weight to their advice. 


The public loudly exclaimed againſt 
this abuſe, and ſaid the reign of the 
prieſthood was now begun, that all were 


ſolicitous for the grandeur of the king, 
but that the good of the people was —4 


got; every new incident awakened theſe 
clamours, the zealots were accuſed of 
being the cauſe. that à brave and experi- 
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enced general was ſuffered to remain idle, 
becauſe he did not go to maſs, and that a 


prince of the blood was in diſgrace be- 
cauſe he was a libertine. | 


The king was abies iN es the 
ſame harmony and concord in his court, 
as now reigned in his family, he recon- 
Ciled thoſe noblemen whom former reſent- 
ments, or protracted law-ſuits had kept at 
variance. Was there an infidel, who, on 
his death bed, -refuſed to ſee a prieſt and 
receive the Goerament, Lewis wrote an 
emphatical Letter, with his own hand, 
to the dying man, and the prieſt is the 
bearer of it“; did any married cou- 
ple live upon ill terms, Lewis ſent the 
curate of Verſailles to them with an or- 
der to love each other F. | 


From reſtraint proceed crimes unprac- 
tiſed before; ſome young courtiers form- 
ed a ſociety, into which the princes were 
initiated, It was ſaid, that one of the firſt, 
rules laid down by them was, that every 
member ſhould upon his admittance, take 
an oath to renounce women. entirely. 
It is certain that they committed the moſt 
ſcandalous exceſſes, and that women were 
always excluded from their parties. 


_ * Dangeau's memoirs. _ 
+ Memoirs of the biſhop of Agen. 


The 
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The king was informed of theſe enor- 
mities; he baniſhed one prince, cauſed 
another to be ſeverely corrected, and ex- 
preſſed ſo much indignation againſt this 
infamous ſociety, that no one dufſt ven- 
ture to ſolicit a pardon for the guilty 
youths. Of the duke de G. . .. he 
ſaid, I will leave him to the court, I 
£ deſpiſe him too much to puniſh him 
© myſelf.'” The names of theſe licentiz> 
ous young men ſhall not appear here, 
through eſteem for the virtues of their 
fathers, and reſpect to the dignity of their 
children. | 


The exiles returned to court, and with 
them their crime returned alſo. The 
Curate of Verſailles, wearied with repeated 
complaints of the violences and ſeducti- 
ons committed by the grandees, intreated 
madame : de Maintenon to apply to the 
king for ſome remedy to theſe diſorders : 

I have often done what you deſire, ſaid 
© madame de Maintenon, but whenever 
I preſs his majeſty. to make an example 
© of one of thoſe criminals, he always an- 
„ ſwers, Il muſt then*..;...... | 
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Devotion ſeldom produces a reformati- 
on of manners; luxury, with all its train of 
evils, was now carried to the greateſt ex- 
* Manuſcript of "the biſhop of Agen, BY 
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ceſs, The king had unhappily given the 
example, and madame de Maintenon often 
ſaid to him, Sire, you have given vir- 
tue a wound which will bleed a long 
time. | | | 


At the view of thoſe royal palaces, the 
out-fides of which gave an idea of the 
grandeur of the monarch, and the inſide 
diſcloſed his riches, and the elegance of 
his taſte ; foreigners were ſeized with 
aſtoniſhment, and the French with emu- 
lation; the nobleman imitated the m2g- 
niſicence of his king, and what twenty 
years before had been looked upon as 
an exceſs of profuſion, was now thought 
a moderate expence. The princes of the 
blood conſoled themſelves for the loſs of 

power in the ſtate, by being allowed to 
preſide over faſhions, and to direct taſte, 
Cubardination was almoſt deſtroyed, ranks 
began to be confounded ; he who was 
rich claimed an equality with him that 
was born noble; the poor copied the 
rich; the clergy ſupplied the extrava- 
gance of vanity, with the money that 
was deſtined. for the neceſſities of the in- 
digent ; and the financiers already threa- 
tened to incroach upon the offices of ju- 
dicature. : , Je 


It is certain that France had been in- 
riched by commerce and by arts, but for 
Want 
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want of ſumptuary laws, the fruits of in- 
duſtry fo zealouſly patronized by Col- 
bert, were devoured by the natives, in- 
Read of being ſold to foreigners; the ruin 
of the nation was begun by luxury, and 
compleated by the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes. : 


$4 $4 54 * 42. 1 „„ 
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e AF ERIN: 
47 Revocation of tbe edif of Nantes. 


Cannot without grief open the wounds 

of my country, but perhaps it may 
not be unuſeful to ſtop-a little, and con- 
fider an event, which fet bounds to the 
_ proſperity of France, and changed the 
whole ſyſtem of Europe. | 


When Lewis, brought back to virtue 
by madame de Maintenon, ſuffered his 
imagination to be heated with the enthu- 
ſiaſm of devotion, he began to hold long 
and frequent conferences with mon- 
ſieur de Harlai archbiſhop of Paris, mon- 
ſieur Boſſuet biſhop of Meaux, and fa- 
ther de la Chaiſe his confeſſor. 


Theſe conferences turned at firſt upon 
the duties, and afterwards upon the tenets 
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of religion. The biſhops and the je- 
ſuit beftowed ſuch laviſh praiſes on the 
zeal of Theodoſius and Charlemaign for 
extirpating hereſy, ſhewed Calviniſm in 
ſo many different and all odious lights, 
ſo artfully exaggerated the glory he would 
acquire by cruſhing a monfter, which fix 
of his predeceſſors had not been able to 
reſtrain ; that the king perſuaded himſelf, 
the true means of expiating his ſing was 
to make his whole kingdom catholick. 
He had allowed this notion to act ſo for- 
cibly upon his mind, that he one day 
told monſieur de Ruvigni a proteſtant 
nobleman, that, to deſtroy hereſy, he 
would with joy cut off one of his hands 


| with the other. 


This nobleman . to him, that 


the edict in favour of the proteſtants, 


which was given by Henry the fourth, 
preſerved by Lewis the thirteenth, and 
ratified by himſelf, was every day violat- 
ed by decrees of the council; the king 
replied, * My grandfather loved you, my 
* father feared you; as for me, I neither 
© love nor fear you ®,* Ruvigni might 
have anſwered, yet we are men, and born 


ou ſubjects. 


* Memoirs and manuſcripts of the biſhop of * 
5 Ves dilexit avus, timuit pater: aft ego. neutrum. 


Louvois 
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Louvois was jealous of theſe frequent 
conferences, he diſcovered the ſecret, and 
trembled leſt his influence ſhould be weak - 
ened by it; he uſed his utmoſt endeavours 
to have a ſhare in what was concerting, 
but what probability was there, that a mi- 
niſter for the affairs of war could be 
uſefully employed in matters of religion? 
Vet Louvois hit upon expedients to in- 
troduce himſelf; he knew that Lewis loved 
eaſe and expedition in the execution of 
any enterpriſe, that the ſlighteſt obſtacles 
cooled his fervor, and that he was con- 
vinced he ſhould meet with innumerable 
difficulties in his endeavours to convert ſo 
many thouſands of his ſubjects. Louvois 
with all the confidence of ſecurity, aſſured 
him that he was furniſhed with the means 
of reducing them in a ſhort time, yet the 
arbitrary exertion of authority. was all he 
knew, and he propoſed that the argu- 
ments of faith ſhould be enforced by the 
terrors of the ſword ; his plan was admit- 
ted and followed exactly, the provinces 
were filled with prieſts and dragoons,, 
who - eagerly contended which | ſhould 
make the greateſt number of proſelytes. 


The French gazettes were now full of 
converſions, but not the leaſt mention 
was made of the new miffionaries by 
whom they were performed. The curates 
after having wearied out the huguenots 


N.5 with 
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with torments, at length bid them tafe 
and know: the goodneſs of the Lord. 


Their deputy-general in vain complained 
to their miniſters of the vexations of the 
intendants ; the miniſters promiſed them 
relief, and ſent orders itil] more rigorous. 
They found they muſt either abjure or 
ſuffer. The perſecuted proteſtants pre- 
ſented to their oppreſſors thoſe ſacred 
edicts under the protection of which they 
12 Alas! this was oppoſing paper to 

cel. | | ' a. 


After the army had prepared the minds 
of the huguenots for the reception of 
the true religion, it was thought neceſſary 
to ſtrike the laſt great blow. "They brought 
the king ſo many falſe liſts of purchaſed 
abjurations, that Lewis believed the edia 
of Nantes was now uſeleſs, and need not 
be preſerved for the ſmall number of obſti- 
nate huguenots that remained. This cabal 
. repreſented as proviſional and extorted, an 
- edict, the publick articles of which treated 
the proteſtants as neceſſary, and the pri- 
vate ones as faithful and beloved ſubjects: 
the whole kingdom, they ſaid, would now 
be catholick ; the fathers might poſſibly 
ſtill reſiſt the truth, but their children 
would be more tractable. Vain promiſes, 
il founded hopes, which the event has 
proved to be falſe, After ſeventy years of 
/ : 1 | oppreſſion 
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6ppreſſion the deſcendents of thoſe who 
were proſcribed, have appeared again as 
numerous, and more obſtinate than ever. 

This great affair was not even examined 


by the council, ſo ſtrong was the preju- 
dice of Lewis, ſo great his deluſion. Po- 


ſterity may poſſibly wiſh"to know what 


were the reaſons which induced a prince 
ſo mild, ſo prudent, ſo generous, to make 
four millions of his ſubjects wretched : let 
it be told then, that it was zeal, which 
made him cruel; that he had no cauſe ei- 
ther to hate, to dread or to complain of 
the hugnenots, and that he Knew them 
only by the ſervices they rendered him : 
tet it be told that there never was a pro- 
ceſs between two private perſons which 
was not examined with' more care, more 
equity, and longer protracted, than that 
which concerned the fifth part of the na- 
tion. The council unanimouſly voted for 
the revocation of the edit of Nantes, and 
among ſo many minifters not one man 
was to be found. | 


 Gourville when he heard this news, 
foretold all the evils that muſt neceſſarily 
follow from fo violent a refolution : Gour- 
ville was laughed at. We had occafion for 
the experience of a whole age to convince 
us, that the duke de la Rochefouncault's 
valet de chamber was m the right, and we 
5 „ have 
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have even now men inveſted with high 
employments who will not admit this 
truth, as if they thought they were an- 
ſwerable for their ee faults. 


nen drew up the ſevere edit 
= ſeemed to condemn the articles of it. 

he kingthere declares that there are ſcarce 
any hereticks remaining in his kingdom. 
Le Tellier ſealed it, and died. contented : 
the parliament one day breathing nothing 
but patriotiſm, the next full of the ſpirit of 
fanaticiſm, regiſtred it without any re- 
monſtrance ; and Louvois took upon him- 
ſelf the care of putting it in execution., 
© It is his majeſty's pleaſure, ſays he in a 
© letter to the duke de Noailles in Lan- 

guedoc, that thoſe who will not em- 
< brace his religion ſhall be treated with 
the utmoſt rigor.” Such was the me- 
thod of converfion then, and ſuch the ar- 
guments uſed to tender conſciences. The 
huguenots in vain declared, that they had 
rather have no religion than one that autho- 
riſed cruelty, that minds were not ſubjected 
like towns by force; they were ſhewn the 
king's abſolute order to think as he did. 


The janſeniſts became perſecutors to 
avoid being perſecuted themſelves. The 
jeſuits fulfilled the hopes that had been 
conceived from their known zeal for reli- 

gion ; they rs 1 they oppreſſed. 
Fene- 


— 
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Fenelon alone refuſed to have ſoldiers for 
collegues in his miſſions of Poitou. 


The archbiſhop of Paris condemned 
the revocation *, and publickly congratu- 
lated the king upon it. The pope ex- 
preſſed neither joy nor gratitude, which 
proved the truth of what the queen of 
Sweden ſaid to the ſenate of Stockholm, 
I know the pope, ſaid ſhe ; he would 
0 not give a penny for all your ſouls.” + 


In Paris the revocation was judged of 
differently, ſome ſaid that the kingdom 
would from henceforward be tranquil, as 
if it had not been fo for forty years 5 
Others maintained that tranquillity was 
purchaſed at too dear a rate, that the hu- 
guenots had at firſt taken arms to ſecure 
to the Bourbons the crown which the race 
of Capet had poſſeſſed, and which the 
Guiſes had attempted to uſurp; that the 
wars we had afterwards with them were 
occaſioned by the catholicks who oppoſed 
a toleration, or by the reſtleſs ambition, 
of the grandees ; and that the deſpair of 
an oppreſt people, reduced to the neceſ- 
ſity of holding clandeſtine aſſemblies, was 
more to be feared than the deliberations of 


23 Memoirs of the biſhop of Aten. 


+ Memoirs of Chriſtina queen of Sweden by monſieur. 
N volume the ſecond. bye 


Synods, 
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Synods, where the king was preſent by 
his commiſſioners = 


The biſhops wrote ih defence of the 
oppreſſion, and attempted to prove, that 
Tefus Chriſt had commanded his diſciples 
to make proſelytes with ftripes.* In vai 
the oppreſt huguenots alleged, that by 
not tolerating their faith, they only made 
hypocrites who laughed at all religion 
in ſecret, deiſts who openly combated 
it with arguments, while many were 
wholly indifferent and deſpifed it : the ca- 
tholicks laughed at their reafons, and in- 
fulted their miſeries, and, while the Spa- 
niſh biſhops conſigned to the flames thoſe 
Jews who profaned the facraments, the 
French biſhops ſent calvinifts to the Gal- 
Hes for refuſing to profane them, Yet 
theſe perſecutors profeſſed to ſerve a mer- 
ciful God; the huguenots in tortures ex- 
claimed againſt a God ſo cruel. | 


_ The clergy complimented the king 
upon having without violent methods 
reunited all his ſubjects to the holy fee. 
The feCtaries were not allowed to carry 
their complaints to the foot of the throne, 
fo that Lewis was firmly perſuaded that 
Baville, la Trouſſe, and Maſillac were 
very gentle apoſtles. Mean time the rage 


* Manuſcript of the biſhop: of Agen. 
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of converſion ſpread deſolation over the 
provinces, Infants were ſnatched from 
the boſoms of their mothers ; the ſacred 
writings were burned by the hands of 
the hangman ; men of noble birth were 
made ſlaves; women were treated with 
ignominy for ſinging the praiſes of God in 
French ; paſtors were broke upon the 
wheel for not abandoning theirflocks to the 
devouring wolves ; old men were drags 
to the altar by brutal ſoldiers, who with blaſ- 
phemies ordered them to receive their god; 
the relapſed were thrown into horrid dun- 
geons; the converts were ſurrounded with 
ſpies, who counted their fighs ;- fathers fat 
as judges upon the informations given in 
againſt their children ; the dying were per- 
ſecuted in their laſt moments by an odi- 
ous prieſt, and gave up with their ſouls 
the rejected hoſt. The carcaſes of obſti- 
nate huguenots, denied burial, were trod 
under feet, or thrown into the common 
ſhores : a whole people governed by other 
laws, than thoſe of their fellow-citizens, 
wore out by flow oppreſſion, regretting 
the fate of their fathers, who were maſſa- 
cred in one night: and to complete the 
horrors of this inhuman perſecution, vir- 
gins violated in the arms of their agonizing 
mothers, or delivered up to tyrants, who 
TETEESSE SS Mypen refules to de- 
ſcribe the ſhocking ſcenes, but every enor- 
mity was practiſed that a monk foaming 
FO with 
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with luſt, with zeal, and cruelty could 
invent. / 


This picture is not heightened , by the 
ſtrokes of prejudice ; the hiſtory of the 
laſt age has preſerved to us actions which. 
would be incredible from their atrociouſ- 
neſs, if the hiſtory of the preſent. did not 
furniſh us with the like“. The inten- 
dants are not yet weary of tormenting 


men, in honour of him. who created. 


them. 


But now it may be aſked, how was 
Lewis the fourteenth employed, while 
his miniſters were reducing his fineſt pro- 
vinces to deſerts? he was celebrating with 
the moſt magnificent ſhews and enter- 
tainments, the nuptials of mademoiſelle de 
Nantes his daughter, and. the duke of 
Bourbon; projecting his own ;, congra- 
tulating himſelf upon the gieat number 
of converſions, and the facility with which 
they were made; compleating Verſailles ; 
beginning Marly, and Aang to i 
leau, who ſung, 


See the complaints of. the French proteſtants by 
Claude: the hiſtory of the edict of Nantes, by Benoit, 
and the manuſcript hiſtory of the ſeQaries, after the revo- 
cation, by monſieur Court: ſee alſo Accord parfait, and 
Jes Picces juſtificatives, at the end of the treatiſe on 
fublic worſbip, by the deceaſed monſieur de la Cha- 
„„ | | 


=: L'univers 
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L'univers ſous ton regne a-t'il des mal- 


S heureux ? 
Can ought be wretched i a Lewis 
reigns f' TA 


The cruelties exereiſed by the prieſts 
and their aſſociates in converfion, the 
dragoons, depopulated the kingdom, but 
did not re-unite it in one religion. The 
huguenots left France by thouſands, and 
carried into other countries their wealth, 
their induſtry, and their hatred to the re- 
ligion of Frenchmen. What an irreparable 
loſs to the ſtate was the flight of ſo many 
ſubjects! What a loſs to a king of 
France, who could not be forſaken by any 
ſubject that did not love him, and would 
not have been faithful if zeal would have 
permitted him! 


All Europe aſtoniſhed at the facrifice 
made by policy to ambition, eagerly re- 
ceived the victims, who found among 
Turks more humanity than among their 
fellow- citizens. God preſerve the pious 
ſultan Mahomet, cried our enemies; while 
he lives, France will never he without 
ruined villages. 

But for this' confequence, which che; 
could not foreſee, although the deſolation 
occaſioned. by the military miſſionaries 
predicted it, it might have been ſaid, that 
the deſign of the edict of revocation, 

which 
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which was to unite the whole kingdom 
in one faith, was an act in which reli- 
4 and policy were equally concerned : 
ut it is certain, that reaſons of ſtate had 
no force, till they had found the reaſons 
of the church unſucceſsful, Then it was 
that to conſole themſelves for the loſs of 
ſo many ſubjects, and for the mortifica- 
tion of ſo many recantations, they de- 
_ clared that in reality the ſtate loſt none 
but rebellious or diſaffected citizens, Then 
the civil wars were remembered ; the 
Guiſes were not reproached ; the Ro- 
hans were in favour at court ; the un- 
Happy huguenots paid for all, | 


| Louvois baſely ſported with the royal 

word, The edict for reſtraining the pro- 
teſtants from leaving France, promiſed 
them liberty of conſcience, and only de- 
prived them of the .public exerciſe of their 
religion. The next day orders were giv- 
en out to take that liberty from them 
likewiſe : certainly that miniſter deſerves 
to be puniſhed, who prevails upon the 
ſovereign to deal falſly with his ſubjects. 


If the king had not been impoſed up- 
on, it is probable that he would never have 
revoked the edict, His letters to the elec- 
tor of Brandenburg and to the duke de 
Saint Aignan, ſhew how juſtly he 


was 
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was capable of acting when he conſulted 
only his own conſcience. Van Robais 
told the comptroller of the finances, that 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes 
would abſolutely ruin the uſeful manufac- 
ture of Abbeville. The king was inform- 
ed of what he had ſaid. Van Robais was 
allowed a chapel and a miniſter, both 
which were denied to marſhal Schomberg, 
for want of knowing the price of a man. 
5 I would, ſaid Lewis, have my kingdom 
1 catholic, but I do not intend that it 
« ſhall be impoveriſhed. 4 


The French ſectaries were peculiarly 
unhappy. The Jews were permitted to 
leave Spain, but the proteſtants were con- 
ſtrained to remain in France, without 
churches, without public worſhip ; they 
met in deſerts to perform acts of devo- 
tion, and theſe meetings were oonſtrued 
into ſeditious aſſemblies. 


To violate laws which they could not 
obſerve without being guilty before God, 
and contemptible even in the eyes of the 
legiſlature, to ſing the Pſalms of David, 
to weep over the ruins of their churches, 
were crimes againſt the ſtate. Hence 
proceeded thoſe declarations which filled 
the gallies, and depopulated the king- 
dom; the monarch knew not how to 
refrain from puniſhing, nor the heretic 
N to 
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to yield, the treatment they received, 
ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs rigorous, 
ſhewed the uncertainty of thoſe principles 
upon-which the court had acted, 


Fame, that phantom, which the wiſe 
contemn, and which kings fo ardent- 
ly adore, ſnatched from the proteſt- 
ants their laſt remaining hope. Lewis 
was reſolved to compleat at any price 
the project he had begun. Hereſy became 
more obſtinate by the perſecution of 
zeal, and authority more tenacious by the 
oppoſition of enthuſiaſm ; and this conteſt 
between conſcience, which claimed to be 
free, and deſpotiſm, which exacted a 
ſlaviſh obedience, produced on one fide 
fortitude to ſuffer, and on the other cru- 
ly” to oppreſs. | 


e; tho? dof to Wat cries. af his 
people, yet heard the exclamations of 
Europe ; he learned from foreign countries 
the tranſactions in his own, and his am- 
baſſadors told him truths which his in- 
tendants concealed. Bonrepaux, Barillon, 
the count d'Avaux, aſſured him in their 
diſpatches, that all the foreign courts 
were filled with the complaints of the pro- 
teſtants for the cruelties they had ſuffer- 
ed. He afterwards informed the king 
that- the proteſtant merchants were all 
preparing to leave the kingdom, . ö 

| Wi 5 
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with three millions of his ſubjects. Lewis 


1 15 then my kingdom will Purge it- 


© ſelf.“ 


The count ventured to reply, that, by 
purging itſelf, it would grow conſumptive, 
and offered to ſend back to France, by 
gentle methods, a great number of tradeſ- 
men, of whom trades and manufactures 
bad great need. If they will not ab- 

jure their religion, ſaid Lewis in his 
« anſwer, it is better that they ſhould re- 
main in foreign countries, than return 
to mine with the liberty of continuing 
< in their errors.“ Theſe words did not 
ſhew the father of the people, but a rigid. 
devotee piqued at his being deſpiſed, 


The proteſtant princes often interceded | 


with Lewis for theſe unhappy victims, 
and often found him inexorable. The 
— ambaſſador having deſired the li- 
berty of ſome gentlemen condemned to 
the gallies on account of their religion, 


Lewis replied, What would the king of 


Great Britain ſay, if l ſhould make it my 
requeſt that he would releaſe the pri- 
ſoners in Newgate?” Sir, anſwered 
the. ambaſſador, my maſter would rea- 


dily grant it, if you claimed them as nn, 
brethren,” k 
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Some of the refugees forgot the affecti - 
on they owed to their country, and the 
reſpect that was due to their king, and 
waſted, in writing ſcandalous libels, that 
time, which if chriſtians, they ſhould have 
employed in ſanctifying their 2 
and if good Frenchmen, in praying for 
their king. Some of the moſt conſidera- 
ble bore arms againſt him, of which num- 
ber were Schomberg, Ruvigni,. the count 
de Roye, and others, whoſe malevolence 
more enraged than alarmed the court. 


The catholics reproached them with 
being worſe citizens than Cimon and 
Ariſtides, who had never attempted ta 
carry fire and ſteel to the walls of their 
ungrateful country: as. if the ſwords of 
heroes of all religions did not no belong 
to the prince: who ow them beſt. 


The refugees were blamed with 8 
juſtice for the bitter complaints they made 
againſt their perſecutors. The wretched 
may be allowed to ſigh, chriſtianity re- 
commends patience to its profeffors, but 
does not require that they ſhould be 
wholly inſenſible. Some of them, indeed, 
forgot that they were Frenchmen, but 
every endeavour had been uſed to make 
them forget it. 


Nothing 
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Nothing enraged Lewis ſo much, as 
that republican ſpirit which the perſecut- 
ed proteſtants acquired in the free ſtates 
where they took refuge. They tore away 
the ſacred veil which covers thoſe primi- 
tive rights, that cannot be diſcuſſed with- 
out being miſtaken, At the ſight of thoſe 
treatiſes which ſaped the foundations of 
monarchical authority, the wiſe exclaimed, 
God preſerve us from an huguenot. 
« pope!” : 


The Dutch preſſes, always free, then 
licentious, poured an inundation of writ- 
ings into France, in which the authors 
indiſcreetly vented their reſentment againſt 

all to whom they attributed their miſeries. 
Louvois, who alone was guilty, alone 
eſcaped. The French imputed all the. 
errors of their king to the man in whom he. 
confided, and the woman whom he loved. 
The ſectaries accuſed father de la Chaiſe 
of being the cauſe of thoſe cruelties that. 
had been exerciſed upon them, and yet. 
he was the firſt who repreſented to the 
king the inhuman barbarity of digging 
up the carcaſes of, huguenots, and drag- 
ging them through the ſtreets upon hur- 
dles; and madame de Maintenon, ſo un- 
juſtly ſuſpected of animating the king to 
this oppreſſion, would have trembled with 
horror, at the bare mention of ſo many 
unhappy wretches, hung by their hair 
WO t | 5 
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to hooks in the chimnies, and cielings of 
their chambers, ſtuck full of pins, or 
their fleſh torn off with burning pin- 
cCoers, hunted like wild beaſts in fields 
and woods, blown up with bellows, and 
plunged into deep pits till they pro- 
nounced theſe words, { will be re united te 
the church, | | 


We are aſſured by ſeveral hiſtorians *, 

who have ſuffered themſclves to be de- 

ceived by the exclamations of blind and 
unreaſonable prejudice, that it was ma- 

dame de Maintenon, who, with the je- 

| ſuits, concerted the. revocation- of the 
— edict of Nantes. This deſign however 
was conceived at a time when ſhe was in 

| high favour indeed, but had no influence 
MM in affairs. Lewis might mention to a wo- 
| man, for whom he had an eſteem, the de- 
AJ ' liberations of his council, tho? he did not 
| aſk her advice or take her opinion. The 
revocation was not a ſudden fally of en- 

thuſiaſtic zeal, but the conſequence of 

long prejudice, Madame de Maintenon, 

who knew not what exceſs of cruelty the 

. devotees were capable of, had doubtleſs 
confirmed the king in his pious deſire to 


1 Limiers, Larrey, and particularly le Vaſſor, who. 
in his hiſtory of Lewis the thirteenth, calumniates ma- 
dame de Maintenon, and the family of Noailles, thro* 

reſentment againſt the cardinal -of that man, . had 
nn great contempt for him, f 


ſee 
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ſee his whole kingdom catholics; but ſne 
was too prudent to recommend violent 
meaſures, and too mild and compaſſionate 
not to diſapprove them. To charge any 
one with a crime without being able to 
prove it, is calumny ; to impute to her 

upon uncertain grounds a crime oppoſite 

to her known diſpoſition, is an abſurdity ; 
every thing that remains of madame de 
Maintenon juſtifies her. In one of her 

writings, addreſled to the king, ſhe freely 

condemns the penal laws, the forced 
communions, and ſuch as breathing the 
ſpirit of the inquiſition, ſuffered the rage 
of bigotry to extend itſelf over arts and 
commerce, It is certain, that ſhe ſuſpec- 
ted thoſe huguenots, who, excluded from 
all employments, could not be uſeful ſub- 
jeQs, to be dangerous and diſaffected ones. 
But ſhe was ſenſible that the profeſſors of 
true religion have always been perſecuted, 
but never were perſecutors; that the church 
has a right to puniſh heretics by ana» 
themas, but not to cut their throats ; 
and that the power of the ſword is in- 

_ truſted with princes againſt thoſe who. 
violate the laws of the ſtate, not againſt 
ſuch as erroneouſly explain the laws of 


God. 


If ſhe was ſilent on a ſubject which fo 
deeply affected her, it was becauſe ſhe 
was in a manner obliged toit, The mar- 
Vol. II. O quis 
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quis de Ruvigny“ had often intreated her 
to take compaſſion on the miſeries of 
her former brethren, and madame de 
Maintenon always replied, that ſhe never 
preſumed to concern herſelf in ſtate af- 


fairs, and exhorted him to embrace the 
true faith. | ; 


Ruvigny, whom honour as well as con- 
ſcience obliged to be faithful to the 
cauſe he defended, could not be tempt- 
ed to ſacrifice it to his own private views 
he thought he ſaw in madame de Main-' 
tenon a greater diſpoſition to hurt the 
huguenots, than to ſerve them, and there-' 
fore, to leſſen the weight of her advice, 
he was raſh enough to tell her before the 
king, that ſhe was born a Calvinift, that 
ſhe had continued fo till her ſettlement 
at court, and that probably ſhe was ſtill 
a Calviniſt in her heart. 


It was not difficult for madame de 
Maintenon to clear herſelf from ſuch an 
imputation ; but it will be eaſily believed 
that ſhe was offended at it, and that it 
might contribute to ſuſpend the effects of 
her natural gentleneſs and compaſſion, 
and ſet bounds to the good offices ſhe 


After having ſerved Lewis the fourteenth in ſeveral 
difficult negotiations in England, he entered into the. 
| ſervice of William the third, who created him lord 


might 
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might have afterwards rendered the pro- 
teſtants, by moderating the extreme rigor 
which was exerciſed in the firſt rage of 
converſion. 3 


Probably ſhe was ignorant of thoſe ex- 
ceſſes of cruelty, for it was not at Vers 
ſailles, amidſt eaſe and luxury, near a throne 
every avenue of which was guarded-by 
lying prieſts, and ſurrounced by paraſites, 
who took care not to let diſagreeable truths 
approach it, that ſhe could hear the groans 
of Languedoc, Dauphine, and Poitou, laid 
waſte by the rage of bigotry ; however 
her compaſſion was awakeued by the reci- 
tal of ſome new cruelties exerciſed at 
Paris, where they had-not yet ventured ta 
prove opinions by ſteel, for fear of en- 
raging a people, who, tho” ſuperſtitious, 
were not diveſted of all remains of hu- 
cantly, ee er b Venen 


Madame de Maintenon told the king that 
there was great reaſon to apprehend that 
the proteſtants, by ſuch violent meaſures 
as were uſed to convert them, would be in- 
ſpired with an everlaſting antipathy to the 
true religion; ſhe repreſented to him, that 
only great crimes ſhould excite his indig- 
nation, vice his zeal, and error his com- 
paſſion. She ſpoke with ſuch force and 
earneſtneſs, that the king could not help 
ſaying to her: © Your diſcourſe, madam, 

af oa bo O 2 © gives 
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gives me great uneaſineſs, does it not 
8 proceed from ſome remaining attach- 
ment to the religion you formerly pro- 
© feſſed *! Bayle made the ſame re- 
Aexions upon a like diſcourſe of queen 
_ Chriſtina's 1. Theſe two ladies, doubt- 
leſs replied, © To be good catholics is it 
n ' neceflary to be cruel ? 


It was confidently en that the king 
taking the air one day in his coach with 
madame de Maintenon, mademoiſelle d'- 
Armagnac and monſieur Fagon, the con- 
verſation turned upon the cruelties ſo 
uſeleſly exerciſed upon the huguenots; 
that Fagon related ſome particular facts, 
that madame de Maintenon wept, that 
the king ſeemed affected and ſaid, If 
the proteſtants have ſuffered in their 

« perſons and goods, I hope God will not 
6 1mpute to me the violences I never 
© commanded.” Lewis deceived himſelf 
by this hope; God puniſhes kings who are 

- Ignorant of what paſſes in their dominions. 


Memoirs of madame de Glapion. | 


+ Queen Chriſtina, i in a letter to the chevalier de 
Ned having expreſſed her diſapprobation of the dra- 


gonade, (for ſo this perſecution was called) Bayle ſaid 
it was a remainder of proteſtantiſm. 


oh 1 


r 


Madame de Maintenon's paſſion for the 


| A 
H E deſtiny of madame de Main- 


1 tenon was not yet determined, nor 


was her heart at eaſe. The ſhame of be- 


ing in love at any age, the indecency of 


being ſo at hers, perhaps her confuſion at 
fuſpecting in herſelf defires but ill repreſt, 


and hopes too —_— indulged, the fear of 


occaſioning in the king thoſe inattentions 
which now - troubled her devotions, her 


languor in exerciſes of piety, formerly 
practiſed with fo much fervor, grief to 
find the king's preſence ſo neceſſary to 


her happineſs, her regret at being obliged 


to avoid his vifits, altogether threw her 


into great perplexity and uneaſineſs ; her 
elevation appeared to' her a miracle, her 
love a phrenzy. 


| She was particularly apprehenſive that 
ſhe ſhould be accuſed of having made re- 
ligion ſubſervient to her ſchemes for raiſ- 


ing herſelf, and of aſſuming an appearance 
of piety, to fill the place of a miſtreſs; 
this idea was inſupportable to her, even 


conſcious virtue cannot exalt itſelf into 


a contempt of human judgments. She 
trembled at the bare ſuſpicion of filling 


a rank ſtained with vices which ſhe ab- 
horred, and although certain of filling it 
without guilt, ſhe- was as much alarmed 


O 3 at 
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at the ſuſpicions that might be entertained, 
or feigned to be ſo, as at that which ſhe- 
was ſure of not contributing to. She 
thought ſhe was accountable to God for 
all the raſh cenſures which the court might 
form againſt her, either through envy, at 
her fortune, or ignorance of her ſitua- 
tion. 3 | 


What ſhould ſhe then do? Should ſhe 
quit the court, that was to leave the king, 
to leave the better part of herſelf, to 
leave the kindeſt, the moſt reſpectable 
of friends. Yet, ſhould ſhe remain at 
court, ſhe hazarded the loſs of her reputa- 
tion, and gave ſcandal to all Europe, al- 
ready aſtoniſhed at that mixture of ap- 
parent piety and ſuſpected frailty, Love 
made the firſt impoſſible to perform, and 
the ſecond was inconſiſtent with virtue. 
In reſolving to leave the court, ſhe found 
ſomething of - meanneſs and hypocriſy, 
fince ſhe well knew that the king would 
either oblige her te remain there, or re- 
cal her if the went, and that ſhe could 
neither diſobey his orders, nor reſiſt his 
intreaties ; ſhe was afraid that the public, 
which had ſo cruelly ridiculed the flight of 
Valliere, would attribute her retreat to a 
project ſhe had formed for enſlaving the 
prince ftill more, and that her refufal to 
return would be thought the effect of the 
ſame refined artifice. In reſolving to ſtay, 
the found every incitement but fame. In 
wt E vain 
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vain did ſhe condemn herſelf for ſuch a 
laviſh dependence upon public opinion; 
ſhe was not able to ſhake off the yoke, 
and ſhe was the ſport of ſentiments which 
a woman in love admits of, but which a 
devotee thinks criminal. a 


Thus torn with confliting paſſions, 
fhe had none whoſe opinion ſhe could 
aſk, none whoſe advice ſhe might regu- 
late her conduct by. At a certain age 
a woman will not tell her moſt faithful 
friend that ſhe is in love; to her confeſſor 
ſhe will own it at no age. Madame de 
Maintenon tortured with fears, perplexed 
with uneaſy doubts, certainly told her con- 
feſſor that ſhe was beloved. The abbe 
 Gobelin, who always repreſented to her, 

God conduQing her by the hand, van- 
quiſhed her, ſcruples, and by inſiſting 
greatly upon the injury ſhe would do the 
king, opened her eyes, to ſee thatſhe would 
do herſelf. The falvation of a prince, 
ſo deſervedly dear to her, was in danger, 
to quit him was to deprive him of all that 
could engage his return to God, it was 
to ſnatch from him his conſolation and 
his ſupport, and irreverently to oppoſe 

the deſigns of providence, Let his return 
to God be effected by virtue, by grace, or 
by love, it was of little importance, pro- 
vided he did return to him. Madame de 
Maintenon was eaſily perſuaded; her heart 
pleaded for the king, ftill more forcibly 
| O4 than 
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than her confeſſor. Gobelin incapable of 
foreſeeing even the neareſt events, regu- 
lated her conduct as if he had foreſeen 
the moſt diſtant. Weak and narrow 
minds often perform what would ſeem 
only the production of deep reflexion, and 
_ extenſive knowledge. 


Madame de Maintenon, however, ei- 
ther to try the king's inclinations, or to 
accuſtom him to her abſence, deſired he 
would permit her: to ſpend a month at 
her eſtate: ſhe made this requeſt not- 
withſtanding the inſinuations, of madame 
de Montchevreuil, who let her underſtand 
that thoſe hours the king was wont to 
ſpend with her, and for which all the 
court envied her, ſhe would find, at her 
return, had been ingroſſed by another. 
The dauphineſs, who had not forgot the 
party to Saint Cloud, from which ſhe had 
been excluded, readily conſented to her 
going to Maintenon, but it was more 
difficult to gain the king's permiſſion, 
£ You may go, if you picaſe, madam, 
© ſaid the king to her, I have impoſed a 
law upon myſelf, never to conſtrain 
your inclinations, but only reflect how 
much you will afflict me, by leaving me 
only for a ſingle day.“ 


Nothing is more 22 than the 
intreaties of love; madame de Maintenon 
laid aſide her ſchemes for quitting the 

| court 
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court, and exerted all her' prudence to 
eſcape the humiliating conjectures which 
were formed by her enemies, upon her 
equivocal ſituation with the king ; ſhe ſuc- 
ceeded, and the whole court was at length 
convinced that ſhe was a favourite with- 
out being a miſtreſs; and by the reſpect 
that was now paid her, ſhe found that 
her king was known to be only her 
friend, | | 


— 2 


CHAPTER VI. 
Fournies to Marly. 


LL the courtiers were now in her 
A. intereſt, part ſhe had gained by 
her humility and gentleneſs, and the reſt 
followed the greater number, She did 
not make uſe of theſe charms which time 
had ſtill left her, to fix her empire in the 
king's heart ; her dreſs was ſuitable to an 
age more advanced than hers. She might 
have formed ſchemes to retain him in 
her fetters, but ſhe was incapable of 
artifice; in her behaviour to him ſhe pre- 
ſerved a juſt medium between indulgence 
and reſerve, it had all the complacency of 
a friend, and all the reſpect of a ſubject. 
She was particularly ſolicitous to avoid 
| thoſe critical moments, wherein a woman 
is neceſſarily obliged to give hope, or an 
abſolute denial. aL 


* 
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Lewis eagerly embraced every opportu- 
nity of ſhewing the preference his heart 
gave madame de Maintenon over the 
marchioneſs de Monteſpan ; the latter 
ſaying ſhe believed ſhe ſhould die very ſoon, 
and madame de Maintenon declaring 
that ſhe thought ſhe ſhould live a hundred 
years longer; that, ſaid the king, would 
be the greateſt happineſs I could hope oy. 


The miſtreſs received ſome new morti- 
fications every day, at length ſhe became 
inured to them, and bore them with 
| fortitude; madame de Maintenon was 
deſirous of ſparing her all, madame de 
Monteſpan never miſſed one. wh 


The king found it deny to remove 
her, to free himſelf from her importuni- 
ties, wr) thoſe railleries which had fo of- 
ten amuſed him, but of which he was 
now afraid. For this purpoſe the jour- 
nies to Marly were contrived. Lewis 
thought he ſhould be at liberty there, and 
e more happy. 10 

He named all thoſe perſons who's were 
to attend him, and Bontems lodged them 
two and two in elegant pavilions. The 
ladies found toilets compleatly furniſhed 
in their apartments, nor were the men 
neglected. When the ladies were named, 
their huſbands accompanied them unaſked. 
TRE ſole ambition of the courtiers was to 


be 
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be of theſe parties *; this it was which 
gave an air of favour, the only good air 
at court. The prineeſs of Montaubon 
who had never the good fortune to be 
invited, offered the princeſs of Harcourt 
a conſiderable ſum, to procure her per- 
ee for attending che king to Marly. 


While | the company Arperted them- 
ſelves at Lanſquenet, Lewis, free from 
reſtraint, entertained madame de Main- 
tenon, by his reſpectful attention invited 
his train to adore her whom he loved, 
paſſed every evening in her apartment, 
and affuredly did not, in theſe agreeable 
interviews diſengage his heart. 1 #5 


© The earchioncf de Monteſpan wont 


ine king would have atways exctuded from 

theſe parties, and whom madame de 
Maintenon often invited through decen- 
cy or through compaſſion, faw herfelf 
neglected with ſeeming fortitude, main- 
tained to every one that her reign would 
return, and had the mortifieation t to find 
dune nov DENEVE here e 


She buffered lone fatrieal Kitts 46 e. 
cape her from time to'time, forgetting that 
Lewis Pn loved to rally, nor to be 
rallied. Sire, ſaid ſhe one day to him, 
© I have a favour to requeſt of you, leave 


* Theſe parties to Marly laſted three days, they went 
en enn, and returned on Saturday. 
to 
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© to me the care of amuſing the company 


© in the ſecond coach, and of prefiding in 
© the anti-chamber. 


She had it ſtill in her power to make 
a noble retreat, but it was decreed that ſhe 
ſhould be puniſhed for her paſt erimes, 
and that her rival's triumph which her 
inſolence had begun, ſhould be W | 
by her imprudence. 


Her repartees would have Aeta ma- 
dame de Maintenon, if they had not of- 
fended the king; one day when ſhe ob- 
ſerved a great number of biſhops and 
curates in madame de Maintenon's anti- 
chamber, You are certainly, ſaid ſhe, 
hanging your anti-chamber, madam, for | 
my funeral oration,” | 


The violence of her paſſions would "Hs 
placed a. bar between the king and her, 
which even the fall of madame de Main- 
tenon could not have removed. The king 
was at firſt with difficulty perſuaded to 
believe that ſhe had uttered ſome very 
imprudent expreſſions; he was afterwards 
grieved to hear that ſhe ſhewed great com- 
ie to thoſe who were diſaffected to 

government, but was tranſported with 
rage when he found that in Paris ſhe had 
no other ſociety than that of his ene- 
mies, for enemies he believed he had. 


The 
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The malecontents renewed their mur- 
murings ; thoſe who were excluded from 
the parties of Marly, ridiculed thoſe who 
were admitted to them in ſatirical ſongs. 
It was reported that one of the king's 
daughters had furniſhed ſome verſes in a 
poem which equally attacked the king 
and madame de Maintenon. Lewis was 
ſenſibly affected with this ingratitude : ma- 
dame de Maintenon endeavoured to ap- 
peaſe him. Does this reſentment, ſaid 
* ſhe, become the greateſt of kings?“ 
„Should this outrage, replied Lewis, be 
c offered to the beſt of fathers ?* Time 
aſſiſted madame de Maintenon in her ſo- 
licitations, the verſes were forgot, and the 


princeſs was again permitted to grace the 
parties at Marly. 1 8 


Envy and detraction did not ſpare even 
the innocence of madame de Maintenon: 
monſieur de Baville intendant of Langue- 
doc, when heſaw the libels that were wrote 

* againſt her, gave this teſtimony to her vir- 
tue. I was acquainted with her, ſays he, 
© when ſhe was madame Scaron, I have 
© a hundred times carried her in my coach 
© from the hotels de Richelieu and d'Al- 
© bret-to Saint James's ſtreet where ſhe 
© lodged, I was ſeized with the ſame awe 
that I ſhould have felt in the preſence of 
a queen, her look alone inſpired jt; all 
6. who knew her were ſurpriſed, that. ſo 
much virtue could ſubfiſt with beauty ſo. 

attractive, and poverty ſo extreme. 
„ CHAP. 
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nA r EA VE 
The ling defign in favour of Madame 
de Maintenon. _. 


H E efforts of envy and hatred to abaſe 
madame de Maintenon; conttibutedto 


- raiſe her. The king who was every day 


morecharmed with her, who ſaw her rever- 
ed in publick, who thought nothing great, 
nothing meritorious but what ſhe ſuggeſted. 
and what ſhe performed, was fo afflifted 
to find her pining in ſecret, and expoſed 
to all the malice of ſatirical wit, that he re- 
ſolved to place her above calumny, and to 
confer ſo many honours upon her, that 
her enemies ſhould be confounded, and- 
even her friends amazed. | 

Notwitſtanding the murmurs of ſome 
diſaffected perſons, all gave way before 
madame de Maintenon; the courtiers with 
out her perceiving it, paid her the higheſt 
honour. A glance of her eye, half a 
word, or a paſſing ſalute, made the happy. 
courtier believe his fortune was made. 


The court "LO; to gueſs the e 8 
deſign in her favour, the marchioneſs de 
Monteſpan alone, ſaw not the torch that 
kindled the dying embers of a conſtitution 
formerly ſo, full of fire; every one but her. 
foreſaw the conſequences of an engage- 

ment 
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ment founded upon eſteem, and cemented 


by love. 


A humorous wit deſigned a picture, in 
which la Valliere was repreſented with her 
hand upon the king's heart, made moiſelle 
de Fontanges with hers upon his purſe, 
the marchioneſs de Monteſpan holding 
him with a fond embrace, and madame 
de Maintenon graſping his crown. 


The king neither could, nor would live 
any longer without a miſtreſs, he had 
vainly hoped to conquer his predominant 
paſſion, and was weary of deceiving his 
God, and his confeſſor; he was refolved 
not to marry again, becauſe the intereſt of 
his people oppoſed it; he ſaw three grand- 
ſons, and wiſely judged that princes of a 
ſecond bed, would give riſe to confuſion. 
in his kingdom, and diviſions in his fa- 
. 33 | 

Madame de Maintenon alone was ca- 
pable of pleaſing him ; he ſaw no. woman. 
in the court more worthy of his eſteem. 
He was habituated to her, her gentleneſs, 
her candor, her ſolid underſtanding and 
lively wit, promiſed him an agreeable com- 
panion and a faithful friend. It was true 
that ſhe had been united to a man whoſe 
character had been a little contemptible, 
but perhaps ſhe had only been his friend 
and not his wife. Five and twenty * 

| ; had 
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had worn out that ſtain, and thirty years 
of deſerved reſpect and admiration had re- 
ſtored her to the rank ſhe had ſeemed 

born for; her marriage with Scaron was 
an injury of fortune which it would be 
noble to repair. He had no reaſon to 
apprehend that it would be ſaid ſhe divided 
with him that authority of which he was 
ſo extremely tenacious; he knew her to 
he modeſt, humble, prudent, incapable 
of abuſing the condeſcenſion of her maſter. 
But what will the publick ſay ? It will 
ſay that I crown the moſt deſerving of 

my ſubjects; for what other than her 
would have refuſed the firſt ne po lama in 
the court. 


All that could diſſuade him II entring 
into this engagement, and all that could 
confirm him in his deſign of doing it, by 
turns preſented themſelves to his imagina- 
tion : glory and love maintained an un- 
equal combat for ſome time, but love was 
conqueror, and reaſon told him, he could 
never make a better choice. 


Madame de Meintegariiy was doubtleſs 
r tho" not blinded by the firſt rays 
of the king's project: Lewis puſhed on 
by his paffion, and perhaps perplexed by 
his ſcruples, reſolved to open * whole 
heart to his confeſſor. 


End of 3 fre. YOLUME. 


